How Successful Are Early Marriages? * 


a A revealing report on the special 
B., problems of very young couples 
= 
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APRIL * 35 CENTS 


“BACHELOR FATHER” 


A COMPLETE NOVEL BY DON STANFORD 







THEY TOOK OUR HOMES 


When road builders decide to uproot a 
town, how can homeowners fight back? 


Romance can be a near-miss if a 
insists upon saying— ; 
i 
f 
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Diane’s new tooth will get a good start with Ipana—best bacteria destroyer of all leading tooth pastes 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 
for a tooth that must last for 68 years 





vou: I try to make sure my daughter always brushes her teeth. 
us: Wonderful! Hope she uses Ipana with WD-9. 


you: What’s so spectacular about WD-9? 


us: The way it kills germs! Ipana with WD-9 destroys decay e New king-size cap is 


bacteria best of all leading brands, including fluoride tooth pastes. easy-to-use, hard-to-lose. 
¢ Tube can stand upright. 


you: That wouldn’t help much if my daughter didn’t 
like the taste. 
us: She'll love Ipana’s new, minty flavor—everyone 


does! And Ipana’s just as good for your teeth as 
for children’s. Try a tube soon? 









New-formula Ipana® with WD-9 destroys decay bacteria best of all leading brands 


Another fine product of Bristol-Myers, makers of Bufferin and Vitalis 


Picture 


OF THE MONTH 





It’s love-at-first-sight when de luxe doll 
meets rugged newspaper man. After whirl- 
wind courtship, they’re wed. 





Fashion-designer is her career. She is do- 
ing gowns for Broadway musical. Happens 
to meet shapely blonde showgirl who was 
husband’s ex-flame. Sticks pins in her. 





Newspaper-man husband is meanwhile 
having mobster trouble. He must hide out 
while punchy pal protects him. His wife 
suspects the worst (showgirl!) 


How these lovers reconcile their two dif- 
ferent worlds makes a picture destined to 
be one of the year’s tops. Designed for 
your delight in CinemaScope and Metro- 
color by M-G-M. 


Watch for Gregory Peck and Lauren Ba- 
call in “Designing Woman” co-starring 
Dolores Gray. Written by George Wells, 
Associate Producer. Directed by Vincente 
Minnelli. Produced by Dore Schary. 
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A new kind 
of deodorant 


ban 


rolls on! 


More effective 
than creams, easier to 
apply than sprays!* 


BAN is a new lotion form of deodorant that 
actually rolls on more effective protection . . . 
with a little revolving ball in the top of the 
bottle. This waste-proof, drip-proof applicator 
automatically spreads on just enough of 
BAN’s pleasing lotion to check perspiration... 
stop odor for a full 24 hours. BAN is safe for 
normalskin...won’t damage clothing. Getnew 
BAN today—wherever fine toiletries are sold 


—98¢. 


*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 
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Norman Lobsenz 





Don Stanford 





Lois Dykeman Kleihauer 





COMING NEXT MONTH: 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


A former magazine editor and newspaper man, Norman 
Lobsenz, author of “How Successful Are Early Marriages?” 
groans softly about the loneliness of free lancing and the fact 
that for going on three years now coffee breaks are on his 
time. But mostly he likes his lot, particularly since he began 
to probe personal relations subjects — basic problems of men 
and women such as his study of interfaith marriages in 
REDBOOK of October, 1956, and his current article on page 
28. The rewarding thing about reporting, he believes, is the 
opportunity to do some good, and we think his “Early Mar- 
riages” will be an eye-opener to readers. One phase of re- 
search took him to the University of North Carolina campus. 
“My lasting impression,” he said, “is of the tremendous matur- 
ity of today’s young people, as compared with my own younger 
days and the fellows and girls I knew. Today’s kids seem to 
know exactly what they want, and they have much insight 
into the requirements of mature love.” Norman is 37 and 
totally lacking in modesty about his three young sons. His 
wife, Margery, is an editor of Look magazine. 

A letter from Spain brought word of Don Stanford, 
author of our novel, “Bachelor Father” on page 117. What’s 
he doing there? “Spending a few months,” he wrote, “gather- 
ing material for — well, I don’t know yet what for, but some- 
thing, never doubt it.” Don gets more play out of his work 
than do most free lancers. (Heaven knows, they have their 
lonely times.) Within shortest memory, Don has been prowl- 
ing the bottom of the Mediterranean in an aqualung, valeting 
a horse at an English riding school, racing a sports car in com- 
petition, skiing in Colorado and just generally living it up 
in Paris, London, Honolulu, Cuba — you name it! His first 
story appeared in REDBOOK just ten years ago. Since then 
we’ve published nine of his novels and fifteen short stories. 
It’s a shoo-in that something will come of this Spanish lark. 

No relation at all between fact and fancy with Lois Dyke- 
man Kleihauer, author of the charming “Houseful of Women” 
on page 40. She occupies a predominantly male menage in 
Ohio, with a husband and two sons! —W. B. H. 


Lucia, without formal art training, has 
made a hit as an illustrator. Self-taught, 
she progressed from newspaper ad 
sketches to the brush mastery of her 
painting for “Oh, No!” on pages 36-37. 


First full report on CHILDBIRTH UNDER HYPNOSIS 
Also: Yul Brynner— Self-made Mystery Man 
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Charting a safer course against CANCER... 


Just as the pilots of ships are helped to 
chart safer courses by heeding signals, so, 
too, have many people been made safe 
by recognizing warning signals of possible 
cancer and taking proper action. 

In fact, thousands of people are alive 
and well today because they knew cancer’s 
warning signs and were treated in time. For 
your own protection, you should know the 
danger signals listed here. 

Remember, however, that these signals 
do not always indicate cancer. Rather, 
they may just be signs that something is 
wrong—and that you should see your doc- 
tor. If cancer is found, precious time will 
be gained by prompt treatment. 


Even if no symptoms occur, it is impor- 








COPYRIGHT 1957-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 


1, Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast 
or elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4, Any change in a wart or mole, 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty 
in swallowing. 

6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 


tant to have periodic health examinations, 
particularly if you are 35 years of age or 
older. Studies show that about 95 percent 
of all cancers are found in people over 35. 


If people would act promptly when a 





danger signal is noticed . . . if apparently 
well people would have their doctors 
examine them regularly . . . the American 


Cancer Society believes that the annual 
number of cancer cases saved could be in- 
creased 50% with weapons now at hand. 

Medical science is now pushing a total 
attack against cancer . . . and progress is 
being made in both cancer diagnosis and 
treatment. Meantime, you have a responsi- 
bility to yourself and others to: 

1. Have periodic health examinations 

2. Know cancer’s early danger signals 

3. Get prompt medical care at once if 
any danger signal appears 

For more information on cancer, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of your 


booklet, 4-57-R, “What You Should 
Know About Cancer.” 





Street 





City—______________ State. 


ee ee e ae ee ee ee eee! 


Redbook’s Pictures of the Month 


Selected by Florence Somers 


When Janine Duval (Brig- 
itte Fossey) and Danny 
Andrews (Bobby Clark) 
escape from school, they 
lead their parents (Gene 
Kelly and Barbara Laage, 
right) a merry chase 
through all of France. 





“The Happy 
Road” 


A delightful comedy in which 
two children outwit their parents, the 
French police and NATO 





Young adults everywhere will get a bang and 
a lot of laughs out of this film since it concerns 
two captivating children who accomplish what 
they set out to do, leaving a trail of exasperated 
adults in their wake. The picture, without a 
dance in it, was produced and directed in France 
and Switzerland by dancer Gene Kelly who also 
played the adult lead. 

In the film, Danny Andrews (Bobby Clark) 
has been put in school in Switzerland by his 
father Mike (Gene Kelly), a widower in busi- 
ness in Paris. In order to show his father that 
he is capable and old enough to live in Paris, 
Danny decides to run away from school and 
make his way to the French capital. He escapes 
only to find there’s a “woman” in the case, ten- 
year-old Janine Duval (Brigitte Fossey), en- 
amoured of Danny and determined to rejoin her 
divorced mother Suzanne (Barbara Laage), 
who is also in Paris. Danny tries to discourage 
Janine, but succumbs to her logical argument 


that, since he speaks no French, he needs her to 
interpret for him. 

As soon as the school finds out about the 
escape, the parents are notified, summoned to 
Switzerland and assured that the police will 
soon capture Danny and Janine. From then on 
a chase develops that is as funny as the old silent 
comedy films. The children, by making use of a 
family picnic, friendly children, a canal boat, a 
NATO soldier, a carnival and a bicycle race, 
elude the police, NATO command, reporters and 
everyone else, eventually reaching their desti- 
nation. 

Meanwhile Mike and Suzanne, sharing any 
number of mishaps, disappointments and even a 
night in jail, forget their early antagonisms and 
discover each other. 

The whole story has a wonderful, humorous, 
light quality of fun about it which will enchant 
young audiences. “The Happy Road” means a 
happy time for those who see this picture (MGM) 
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This trick’s on you ! 


A bucket of water over the door is one of the 
risks of April Fool’s Day. But being tricked 
on other days is something else again. 


Yet that’s what happens as far as your taxes 
are concerned. Part of your taxes are used to 
help pay the cost of electric service for cus- 
tomers of federal government power systems. 


First, your taxes help build the federal 
power plants that produce electricity for these 
people. Then, you have to be taxed more 
because they don’t pay all the taxes in their 
electric bills that you pay in yours. People 
who get electricity from the TVA, for ex- 
ample, pay less than one-fifth of the taxes 
on electric service that you pay. 


Next time you hear someone talk in favor 
of federal government electricity, ask him 
about the trick it plays with your taxes (and 
his). Chances are, he’ll stop talking and start 
thinking. America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies”. 


*Company names on request through this magazine 






; have a breath of 
Paris about you... 
every day! | 


Enjoy Paris 
glamour in 
your daily deo- 
dorant! Evening in Paris stick glides on 
dry .. . keeps underarms dry and deli- 
cately fragrant. Rely on it for 24-hour 
protection. New convenient push-up tube. 


EVENING IN PARIS 
DEODORANT STICK 
SPECIAL! 2 FOR*1.00 


limited time only! regular $1.50 value 
CREATED IN PARIS >- MADE IN AMERICA BY BOURJOIS 








<3 OTHER FINE 





“GUN FOR A COWARD” 


Tuts 1s a Western in which family 
relationships are more important than 
cowboys or cattle. The story involves 
the three Keough brothers, Will (Fred 
MacMurray), Bless (Jeffrey Hunter) 
and Hade (Dean Stockwell). Since 
their father’s death, Will has been the 
head of the family, but their mother 
(Josephine Hutchinson) has exerted 
such an influence over Bless that most 
people consider him a weakling, in- 
stead of understanding that he wants 
peace so much he'll do almost any- 
thing to avoid fighting. 

One of the few who sympathize 
with Bless is Aud (Janice Rule), who 
has been pledged to Will. Inevitably 
Aud and Bless are drawn together as 
developments occur, and the climax is 
reached when Will and Bless fight it 
out for self-respect and the woman 
they both love. 

The characterizations and the 
acting make this an appealing film 
for young audiences. (Universal) 


APRIL BEST 
BETS IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Above Us the Waves—Good suspense 
in a tale of the sinking of the German 
battleship Tirpitz in World War II. 


Albert Schweitzer—Interesting docu- 
mentary film of the life of one of the 


“THE SAGA OF SATCHMO” 


THIS AROUND-THE-WORLD excursion in 
jazz proves that audiences everywhere, 
no matter what language they speak, 
dig King Louis Armstrong the most. 
Produced and narrated by Edward R. 
Murrow, the film is a documentary of 
Louis’ good-wil: tour, showing every- 
thing from the London concerts Prin- 
cess Margaret attended to one for an 
audience of 100,000 on the Gold Coast 
of Africa. The recording is excel- 
lent, and Satchmo plays tunes from 
“The Saints Go Marchin’ In” to a New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra presen- 
tation of the “St. Louis Blues,” con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein before 
an audience at Lewisohn Stadium 
which included W. C. Handy. 

As unique as Louis’ jazz is, the 
expressions on his genial, mobile face 
are almost as fascinating. There’s 
also a delightful interview in which 
Armstrong, in his inimitable language, 
explains jazz terms to Murrow. As for 
this film, “It’s the greatest.” (UA) 


great men of our time. * March 


Battle Hymn—tTrue story of a flying 
preacher who saved Korean children from 
Communists. Rock Hudson. * March 


Don’t Knock the Rock—Rocking 
youngsters will go for Alan Dale, rock- 
and-roll artists and sixteen hot tunes, 


Full of Life—A very funny young fam- 
ily comedy about the birth of a first 
baby. Judy Holliday. * March 





“THE BACHELOR PARTY” 


Delbert Mann, who won an 
Academy Award for directing the 
Academy Award-winning “Marty” in 
1955, directed “The Bachelor Party,” 
written by Paddy Chayefsky who also 
won an Academy Award for “Marty.” 
So it is not surprising that “The Bache- 
lor Party” has “Marty’s” realism. 

The hero of the film is Charlie 
Samson (Don Murray, whose fascinat- 
ing life story is in this issue), a young 
married bookkeeper who has just found 
out that his wife Helen (Patricia 
Smith) is going to have a_ baby. 
Charlie, who has been invited to a 
bachelor party, feels that he shouldn't 
spend the time or the money on the 
party although Helen urges him to go. 
He relents and joins the fellows in a 
typical male night on the town, in- 
volving parties, girls and uninhibited 
confidential talks. Charlie, like the 
others. has moments of self-pity. de- 
spair and anger, then rushes home and 
embraces Helen. (United Artists) 


Nightfall—A thriller with Aldo Ray 
trying to evade some bank robbers and 
prove his innocence of their theft. 


Spring Reunion—The most popular 
girl and the boy most likely to succeed 
meet at their fifteenth high-school re- 
union and find neither married. 


Three Violet People—Charlton Hes- 
ton, Anne Baxter and Gilbert Roland in 
an emotional Civil War Western. 


* Previously reviewed in Redbook 
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Easy and fun to do ... 
these cookies are so 
delicious besides being so 
cute looking. All that 

you need to make them 
are a couple of 

mixes and some nuts. 


THE EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 
Turtle-Shaped Cookies, above 


1 Per cooky—on ungreased cooky sheet, 
group 3 big pecans; face out; touch at 
center. 2 Prepare choc. chip cooky mix 
(use only 4 c. milk, no more). Gently 
push 1 tsp. dough into each group of 
nuts. Shape like a turtle. 3 Bake 15 min., 
375°F. Cool. 4 Top, fudge frosting mix, 


Ne 


a suggestion 


S 


we hope proves helpful 


IDEA For party for little folk, all 
the way up to teens and young 
marrieds, Turtle Theme is fun. 
IDEA Invitations can be turtle- 
shaped or paint big turtle on a 
card, with mouth cut so as to 
hold the invitation. 


IDEA After arriving, they can 
make selves turtle costumes out 
of gunny sacks, cardboard, 
string, tape and paint or crayon. 
IDEA With wrapping paper, con- 
coct a pin-on-the-turtle’s tail . . 
TV quiz game with “turtles” for 
humans can put guests in 
stitches, laughing. 


Always a refreshing treat! 







Enjoy the lively taste of 

a Wrigley’s Spearmint while you 
work—it’s so cooling and refreshing. And 
see how the pleasant chewing seems tomake 
things go smoother, easier. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 
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ut We Love Him— 


BY HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 





They’re all over baby—chubby 
folds, tiny crevices, creases and 
curves. They need the special 
cleansing care of ‘Q-Tips’. 

It's the cotton swab with the 
loving touch. Made of ‘Q-Tips’ 
own “silkenized” cotton. Cus- 
tom-cushioned at the tip. The 
finest, gentlest you can buy. 


That’s why more mothers and 
doctors use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs combined! 


The box for you 
is blue 





Q-Tips® Also available in Canada 
Made by Q-Tips, Inc., New York, Toronto and Paris, 











Nothing is more bewildering or harder 
to take than the sudden rash of violence 
and bad manners alternating with unusual 
affectionateness in an 11-year-old boy. 
One day he is as sweet as pie. The next 
he shouts at you if you so much as speak 
to him. He hits his sister. He is rude to 
his grandmother. He bangs the door in 
rage. His father is grim at having a fresh, 
disrespectful son and upset at tears, which 
he thinks babyish. His mother is sick in- 
side, racked by diverse feelings, defensive- 
ness for her child, horrible fears at what 
kind of a monster her son is turning out to 
be and sympathy for a little boy crying his 
eyes out behind a door he has just 
slammed. 

Parents may take heart, however. Ac- 
cording to the Gesell Institute, this type of 
behavior is normal for the age. It is due 
to the terrific pressures of pre-adolescence. 
The way to get on is to avoid head-on col- 
lisions, to pretend not to notice tears (they 
embarrass him, too), to take up the matter 
of manners at a moment when he is calm 
and to let him know that, in spite of every- 
thing, his family loves him. If adults can 
hold out, they will find this, too, will pass! 





Coming home at the end of a hard day 
and being met with, “Daddy, you'll have to 
do something about Joe,” or, “Daddy, do 
you think this was fair?” isn’t most men’s 
idea of how to make a father glad to get 
home, and one man has done something 
about it. He holds a family court every 
Sunday morning after breakfast. All dis- 
putes are held over for this; no running to 
Mommy or Daddy for refereeing is allowed 
during the week. 

The results have been surprising. 
The children have learned to delay action, 
a feature of maturity, and have realized 
themselves that the causes of many quar- 
rels are too silly to bring up. Serious 


gripes have received serious consideration 
by the whole family. And also, bad situa- 
tions have been uncovered; situations that 
might have become worse and have caused 
real trouble later on. And Himself now 
comes home to peace. 





Librarians are buzzing over a report on 
a survey which shows that mothers stop 
reading aloud to children once children 
can read for themselves. They think it is 
a pity. Yet many families make reading 
and singing aloud taboo at the one time 
the clan is together, the family dinner. 
Librarians ask why not allow each one to 
share with the rest the item from the news- 
paper, the verse from the magazine, or 
whatever hits his fancy. As for music, a 
very senior guest in a home heard one of 
the youngsters humming something be- 
tween bites at breakfast and joined in with 
a “tum-tum-te-tum” in a resonant bass. 
“Just as I was about to say, ‘no singing at 
the table’ ” says the young hostess. “If Pd 
been stuffy, we would have missed the 
hour of musical enjoyment that followed 
the meal.” 





A nurse says that, in going in and out of 
homes, she notices how often mothers for- 
get to eat properly. They stand handing 
out orange juice and cereal, sausages and 
pancakes to their husbands and children 
and settle for a cup of coffee and a bite of 
toast, later, for themselves. They nibble 
at lunch; in fact, dinner is all too often 
the first square meal in their day. And 
these are the individuals who must clean 
and make beds, lug kids around, see the 
teachers, run the washing machines, do 
the errands and cook the meals. Five 
o’clock is family friction time, the nurse 
observes, and she wonders if it can be part- 
ly because Mommy is hungry? 
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How to 
Bring Up Parents 


BY FRANK O’NEAL 


BRINGING 1 





Hints collected by MRS. DAN GERBER 
mother of five 


Those first brave attempts at toddling 
are bound to be accompanied by assorted 
tumbles, bumps and bruises. That’s 
just part of the important business of 
growing up. Of course you'll want to 
comfort baby, but it’s not wise to over- 
sympathize, since this may instill a 
fear of trying to go it alone. I think 
perhaps a hug, a kiss and a quick 
distraction work more of a magic cure 
than dwelling on the hurt. 





Help them develop self control 


BITING STORY 


Teething can often dampen even the 
brightest of spirits. Pleasant way to help 
relieve aching gums: Gerber Teething 
Biscuits. They’re extra-hard so baby can 
get real biting satisfaction. The surface 
is smooth and soothing—the flavor mild 
and pleasant, and they’re baked in a 
tapered shape for easy grasping. 


HOW A FELLOW MAKES A FRIEND 


Some of the most successful visiting adults 

make friends with shy year-olds by “delaying action.” 
Ignoring them at first often arouses enough 

interest to make the lad or lass gravitate toward the 
stranger. Once interest has been indicated, the 
friendship can usually be furthered with a chain of 
jingly keys, a bright-colored hankie or any safe item. 





OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
When baby begins to creep or toddle 


Teach them to cooperate 


it’s most important to see that all FEATURE 

electrical cords are in good condition OF THE MONTH 

and electrical outlets are not left 

exposed. Keep lamp cords out of sight, pa “ae EA unior d Turk 
egetables and Turkey 





iron and toaster cords well out of reach. 


It’s new! It’s Turkey and rice and 


Cheer them up 





FRUIT REFRESHER 


1 cup whole milk 1 egg white, beaten 
Y% container of any Gerber Strained Fruit 
Sugar to taste 
Combine ingredients and blend with a 

rotary egg beater. Wonderful 
as an after-nap snack for toddlers. 


everything nice, including flavor-fresh 
vegetables. That just about sums up this 
delightful Gerber main dish for 
toddlers. Nourishing because it combines 
3 food groups to give baby a variety 

of nutrients plus unusual flavor interest 
...all in one dish. 


BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS...OUR ONLY BUSINESS! Gerber 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


4 CEREALS + OVER 75 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 


12 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





TV REPAIRS 


Your article “How to Get Honest TV 
Repairs” (January) brings to mind the 
last TV repairman who came to fix our 
set. He told me that honest repairmen 
were hoping to organize an association to 
keep down dishonesty—he said they were 
tired being watched like hawks every time 
they repaired someone’s set. 

Mrs. FLoyp L. BUTLER 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Back in 1949 maybe this would have 
been a worth-while article, but certainly 
not today. Our organization was formed 
in 1953 with a strict code of ethics re- 
quired from all members. Am attaching 
a copy of a survey made by the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press showing that con- 
ditions as described by Mr. Gorman do 
not exist in St. Paul. You will note that 
94.5% of the people interviewed were sat- 
isfied with repairs made to their sets. 

Jor DriscoLL, Secretary 
Television Electronic Service 
Association of St. Paul, Inc. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


THE LONG AND 
THE SHORT OF IT 


I completely disagree with Ruth and 
Edward Brecher about long engage- 
ments. [“The Time to Insure a Happy 
Marriage” — January]. If anything, I 
think it unwise to be engaged too long a 
time. My husband and I were engaged 
only two months. In February we cele- 
brated our tenth anniversary. 

Mrs. W. J. BARTHULY 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


I wish more people would read, 
think about and digest such articles as 
“The Time to Insure a Happy Marriage.” 

An Avip READER 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE TROUBLED CHILD 


I was interested to see your article, 
“How We Can Help Troubled Children” 
(December). Those of us who are in the 
child-guidance field are aware of the need 
to enlist the interest and support, both 
financial and moral, of the community. 
Thus, we are particularly gratified when 
a magazine of national coverage are 
such a topic in an accurate, dignified 
and telling way. 

EveEoLeeN N. Rexrorp, M. D. 
Director 

Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Children 
Boston, Mass. 


We are pleased to see that Illinois 
is listed in your article among the bright 
spots in the child-guidance picture. We 
are making a very determined effort not 
only to enlarge our child-guidance serv- 


ices, but also to encourage and support 

an increased number of mental hygiene 
clinics for adults. 

Orro L. Berrac, M. D. 

Director 

Department of Welfare 

Illinois 


KIM—AN UGLY DUCKLING? 


We think Kim Novak is tops and 
thought your article on her (January) was 
wonderful. It is hard to believe that she 
used to consider herself “unattractive 
and odd.” Could you show us a picture 
of Kim as she used to look? 

Epe, Boppy AND MARGE 
Chicago, Ill. 





Kim Novak as a teen-ager. 


ON MODERN SCHOOLS 


About the article “What Happened 
to the Three R’s?” (January), I find Fal- 
con O. Baker as unfit to write on his sub- 
ject as his tiny son. Why is it that spell- 
ing and writing and reading are almost 
lost arts? How does he explain the wild- 
ness and destruction our youngsters show 
and practice if our schools now turn out 
such well-adjusted children? 

Aurice M. Ives 
North Creek, N. Y. 


Leave our schools for the real educa- 
tion of a child. Don’t leave all the “rais- 
ing” of a child to our overworked teach- 
ers. Parents should take a little respon- 
sibility. 

Mrs. Georce R. Woop 
Gardena, Calif. 


“What Happened to the Three R’s?” 
is one of the best reports I have read on a 
parent’s sincere attempt to discover just 


what a modern school is doing for his 

child. It is most refreshing to read a re- 

port in which a parent approaches the 

problem in an open-minded, objective 
and thorough manner. 

J. Westey CruM 

Dean of Instruction 

Central Washington College of Education 

Ellensburg, Wash. 


Thanks to you and Falcon Baker for 
the article “What Happened to the Three 
R’s?” We wish more parents would visit 
the schools so such knowledge would be- 
come more common. All of us welcome 
constructive criticism, for it stimulates 
progress. 

Mrs. MAXINE SMITH 
President, Oregon Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Medford, Ore. 


Yes, emotions need education, but 
that learning is rooted in the home. 
Teachers can give our children only the 
slightest fraction of the understanding, 
personality sparkle, love and affection 
that we parents can. The load of respon- 
sibility is now being put on the teacher 
and school while it should be on Mom 
and Dad. 

Mrs. Marityn ELLAN 
Rockford, Ill. 


READER’S REQUEST 


I have been reading Irma Simonton 
Black’s articles on child care with inter- 
est each month and wonder if I could 
suggest a subject for her to cover. | am a 
mother of two boys and generally feel 
pretty capable of handling the various 
problems that arise. But when my young- 
est flies into a temper tantrum, I’m lost 
—I simply don’t know how to handle 
him. I’m sure many other mothers must 
wonder what to do in similar situations. 
Would Mrs. Black advise us? 

BARBARA JOHNSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


In response to many requests from 
mothers, Mrs. Black deals with this sub- 
ject in this issue. Let us know if you 
have a child-care problem you would 


like to have Mrs. Black discuss. ED. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS 


William Peters’ article, “What Goes 
on in a Doctor’s Heart?” (January) is one 
of the best articles of its type I have ever 
seen. 

STEPHEN T. DONOHUE 
Assistant Director 


American Medical Association 
Chicago, III. 


I feel that this is one of the finest 
articles I have ever read. It certainly 
shows the feeling that most doctors have 
for their patients. It also points out, both 
to the public and the profession, several 





ways that we can help in overcoming our 
shortcomings. 

On behalf of the American Academy 
of General Practice, as well as personally, 
my sincere thanks. 

Marcorm E. Puecps, M.D. 
President-Elect 

American Academy of General Practice 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Repsook and Mr. Peters are to be 
congratulated on this article. It is bound 
to bring better understanding to the pub- 
lic of how they may best deal with their 
physician in developing the sort of rela- 
tionship that is vital to the best sort of 
medical care. 

GEORGE Bucser, President 
Health Information Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 


HANDS OFF— 
PRIVATE PROPERTY! 


I have just finished reading your 
story “Ask Any Girl” (January). I en- 
joyed it very much and think along the 
same lines as the girl in the story. I 
agree emphatically that all husbands 
should wear a brand, such as a ring. 

Mrs. BARBARA FORMBY 
Dallas, Tex. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF OR 
DO-YOURSELF-IN? 





Our overimaginative art editor’s con- 
ception of the Geoffrey Meadows’ tricycle. 


, Apropos of Norman Lobsenz’ piece, 
“Tt Used to Be Child’s Play” (January), 
our three-year-old son seemed strangely 
unappreciative when the do-it-yourself 
tricycle we gave him for Christmas had 
some significant parts out of place and 
tended to go backward instead of for- 
ward. Stifling my natural impulse to 
throttle him, I quietly explained that he 
must learn early in life that the gift itself 
doesn’t matter at all—it’s the blood, 
sweat and tears (his daddy’s) behind it 
that really count. I’m still not sure he 
understood. 

Grorrrey MEADOWS 


St. Louis, Mo. 


K Address: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 
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“Every-Which-Way" Mops 
speed dusting of hard-to-reach places! 





Darts around furniture legs at a 
flick of the wrist—goes around 
corners, too. 


Swivel Socket lets you twist the 
handle to dust a 50% wider path 
—speeds dusting. 





Save work—save dusting time—with an 
O-Cedar ‘“‘Every-Which-Way” mop in 
colorful nylon or cotton. The “Magic- 
Action” Swivel Socket steers to any posi- 
tion—lets you dust around chair and table 
legs—even under low furniture. Pads re- 
move easily—wash out quickly. Insist on 
the genuine O-Cedar Dust Mop that goes 
“Every-Which-Way:’ Choice of beautiful 
pink, blue or white nylon, $3.95. In 
yellow, turquoise or white cotton, $2.79. 


New NYLON DUSTER 
with ‘“Magne-Static” Action 


Attracts dust like magic— 
really holds it. Makes dusting 
of furniture, woodwork, vene- 
tian blinds faster and easier. 
100% nylon pad removes 
easily—washes and dries 
quickly. Ask your dealer for 
the new O-Cedar Nylon 
Duster—only $2.29. 


USGA 


O-CEDAR 


Chicago, Illinois—Division of 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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TENNIS CHAMPION, SAYS : 


‘Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 


each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 






©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 











BY WALLACE CROATMAN 


YOU AND YOUR HEALTH 


Why You Need Salk Polio 


To the average young adult, polio is 
a greater threat now than it ever was. 
Yet young people have been notably lax 
about giving themselves the same protec- 
tion against the disease that they have 
demanded for their children. At the start 
of this year only about one out of every 
six persons in the 20-to-35 age group had 
had even the first injection of the three- 
shot Salk vaccine series. Even with the 
polio season only a few months away, the 
vast majority of young people over 19 
have yet to get their first shot. 

Public health authorities attribute 
this laxity to four main reasons—none of 
them valid in view of today’s knowledge 
about polio and the Salk vaccine. 


1. “Polio is on the way out.” Many 
young people have the idea that polio is 
a disease of the past. It’s easy to see why. 
Since the Salk vaccine came into general 
use, the polio rate has dropped far below 
the rate for preceding years. What 
grownups tend to overlook, though, is the 
fact that the statistical improvement is 
due largely to the widespread use of the 
Salk vaccine among children. 

As far as the young-adult group is 
concerned, there is no reason for com- 
placency. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis estimates that the 
rate of polio in people over 19 has actu- 
ally gone up at least 25 per cent in the 
past five years. 

Statistics of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company show that older chil- 
dren and young adults are comprising an 
increasing proportion of the reported 
polio cases and deaths. The death rate 
from polio in the 1953-55 period was 
almost as high for young adults as for 
children—and these figures do not fully 
reflect the improved outlook for children 
brought on by the Salk vaccine. 





@ MEDICAL CARE 
FOR GI FAMILIES 


Wives and children of servicemen 
will get an estimated $70,000,000 worth 
of Government-financed treatment in ci- 
vilian hospitals this year through a new 
program called Medicare. The plan, 
backed by most of the country’s doctors 
and hospitals, is designed to help the 
estimated 40 per cent of today’s 2,000,- 
000 dependents who live too far from 
military bases to get free care in service 
hospitals and clinics. 

Under the program, a serviceman’s 
pregnant wife selects any doctor in her 
town who participates in Medicare and 
shows him a card certifying that she is a 
serviceman’s dependent. The doctor sees 
her during her pregnancy, has her ad- 


Leaders in the polio field agree that 
young adults should make every effort to 
get the Salk inoculations now. The shots 
are especially important for pregnant 
women, who are two to four times as 
liable to contract the disease as are non- 
pregnant women. 


2. “Ill wait for a better vaccine.” 
Many doctors feel that the Salk vaccine, 
which is a so-called “dead-virus” type, 
may eventually give way to a better vac- 
cine made from weakened strains of a 
live virus. Two separate “live-virus” vac- 
cines—one developed by Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin of the University of Cincinnati, the 
other by a team of scientists from Lederle 
Laboratories — have already undergone 
promising tests on humans. Both can be 
taken by mouth, whereas the Salk vac- 
cine must be injected. But the live-virus 
vaccines are far from ready for general 
use. 

As Dr. Sabin himself told the New 
York Academy of Medicine last fall, “We 
are not ready for so-called mass trials of 
an orally given vaccine.... The Salk 
vaccine is the only poliomyelitis vaccine 
available for public use at this time and 
. . . advantage should be taken of its pro- 
tective effects to the maximum extent of 
its availability.” 


3. “It’s too late to start this year.” 
It’s true that there is no longer time to 
get the full series of three injections be- 
fore the polio peak in August and Sep- 
tember. If you have your first Salk shot 
on, say, May Ist, you will ordinarily get 
the second between May 15th and June 
15th and the third at the end of Decem- 
ber. But even the first two injections 
will give you a high degree of protection 
this season—75 per cent, according to 
latest estimates. 


mitted to a hospital when the time comes, 
delivers the baby and provides postnatal 
care. The Government pays the doctor’s 
entire fee and all but $25 of the hospital 
bill. (The woman must also pay for 
“luxury” items such as private room or 
special nursing.) 

Besides covering maternity services, 
Medicare also pays p Reeae and hospital 
bills when dependents are hospitalized 
for most surgery, injuries or medical 
treatment. But the olan does not cover 
treatment for chronic diseases, mental 
disorders, elective operations or ordinary 
visits to a private doctar’s office. 


@ BREAST FEEDING 


The common hospital practice of not 
letting a mother start breast feeding un- 


Shots NOW 


Even one Salk injection greatly de- 
creases your chance of contracting polio. 
During a severe epidemic in Massachu- 
setts in 1955 (the first year the shots were 
given on a large scale), the rate of para- 
lytic polio was less than half as high 
among children who had received one 
dose of vaccine as it was among unvac- 
cinated children. 

Moreover, experience gained from 
inoculating almost 50,000,000 people has 
shown that the vaccine itself is perfectly 
safe. It will not make anyone more sus- 
ceptible to polio, even if injected at the 
height of the polio season. 


4. “The vaccine is hard to get and 
expensive.” Actually, there is now more 
vaccine available than there is a demand 
for. At least two manufacturers have 
curtailed production because stocks have 
piled up on druggists’ shelves. The 
AMA reported that 20,000,000 shots were 
stored in this country by the end of last 
year. 

How much should the shots cost? 
No more than any other series of three 
injections in a doctor’s office. But you 
probably will have to get the injections 
from your own doctor—not from one of 
the free clinics that have been set up in 
many towns. Federal funds for buying 
the vaccine apply only to use for children 
and pregnant women. And doctors, who 
have generally co-operated in local cam- 
paigns to inoculate children, seem reluc- 
tant to expand free programs to include 
young adults. 

However, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has set aside 
$10,000,000 to buy vaccine for families 
who cannot afford to get it from other 
sources. Applications for free shots 
should be made through local polio 
chapters. 


ee 


til several days after delivery comes 
under attack from a consultant in GP 
Magazine. “In many instances,” he 
writes, “it should be perfectly reasonable 
to put the infant to breast at about 12 
hours after delivery, and certainly in al- 
most every case, other than a premature 
birth or complications in the baby, at the 
end of 24 hours.” He adds that “even 
a single bottle of milk, introduced during 
the early period of breast feeding, has an 
untoward effect on the production of the 
mother’s milk.” 


Consult your physician before using 
any drug mentioned 
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Are you ever excited... 





That’s when most deodorants fail 
but new MUM Cream keeps working 


KIND TO SKIN AND CLOTHES 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF BRISTOL-MYERS 






You’ve probably noticed...when you’re 
under emotional pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more active. That’s 
when deodorants which depend on stopping 
perspiration let you down, and odor often 
starts. 


New Mum® Cream works a completely dif- 
ferent way. It is the only leading deodorant 
that works entirely by stopping odor. Mum 
keeps on working actively to stop odor 24 
hours a day—no matter how active your per- 
spiration glands are. No wonder Mum is so 
dependable. Isn’t that what you want? 


More people depend on MUM than on any 
other deodorant . . . it works when others fail 


WHY 


WON'T YOU 
LISTEN? 





You hear it from your friends... you 
read it in the Tampax columns... and 
still you won’t accept the advantages 
of Tampax® internal sanitary protection. 
You turn your head away. You stub- 
bornly cling to an outmoded point of 
view. Actually, Tampax was invented by 
a doctor for the benefit of all women. 
Millions use it; millions enthuse about 
it. You’re no different from any of them 
—listen to their point of view about 
Tampax. 

Women like the comfort of Tampax; 
it can’t even be felt when it’s in place. 
Women like the discreetness of Tampax; 
no bulges, no ridges, no telltale outlines. 
Women like the daintiness of Tampax; 
it’s Convenient to carry, easy to insert 
and change—and it absolutely prevents 
odor from forming. In every possible 
way—from the fact it can be worn in 
shower or tub to its ease of disposal— 
Tampax is a far nicer way of handling 
“those days.” Listen. Consider. And 
you'll want to try Tampax. 

That's all it takes—just a try. Choose 
from Regular, Super or Junior absorb- 
encies wherever drug products are sold. 
Give Tampax a chance! Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 







Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


Redbook Magazine 
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When the tantrum is over, quiet talk 
and a drink of juice may soothe him. 





What About Temper Tantrums? 


BY IRMA SIMONTON BLACK 


The first time your child goes into 
a temper tantrum can be a frightening 
experience for you if you don’t know 
what causes such fits of uncontrollable 
rage and how to handle them. 

Tantrums may occur frequently as 
your child outgrows babyhood, but is 
not yet a “big” boy or girl. During 
these years there are times when your 
child’s urges to grow up, to be capable, 
to please you outstrip his abilities. 
When his carefully built block tower 
falls down because he awkwardly jars 
it as he puts on the top block, it’s 
just too much. He flings himself on 
the floor and screams in frustration. 

An occasional tantrum is perfect- 
ly normal in these early years. It is 
the result of immaturity, not of naugh- 
tiness. But if your child has frequent 
tantrums, or keeps on having them 
past the preschool years, it is time for 
you to think seriously about the cause. 

The child who is expected to act 
grown-up at an early age, who is 
pushed to conferm to adult standards 
before he is able will often resort to 
tantrums. He can’t express his feeling 
of oppression in any other way. And 
although it may seem paradoxical, the 
child whose every whim is indulged 
will also react with violent rage to 
the slightest frustration. This kind 
of child has not had help from his 
parents in learning the beginnings of 
self-control. 

The best way to handle a tan- 
trum is without anger and without 
submission. You don’t want to teach 
your child indirectly that he can get 
his way by throwing a violent fit of 
temper. You don’t need to punish 
him, however, because he is already 
upset enough. Reasoning with him is 
worse than useless—it will probably 
make him even angrier. His trouble 
is not with his logic, but his emotions. 

Wait for the storm to pass as 
calmly as you can. Go on about your 
work, even if your youngster is still 
screaming at the top of his voice. If 
you are going to leave him, tell him, 
“PIL be in the kitchen when you want 


me,” so that it won't seem that you 
are going in anger or disgust. 

If your child has a tantrum in a 
crowded room, you may want to pick 
him up and take him to some less con- 
spicuous spot. If you are at home, 
take him to his room and tell him that 
he’s too noisy for the living room. If 
you are not at home, stay with him 
until he quiets down. 

When he is calmer, he may need 
soothing, since he is actually afraid 
as well as angry—afraid of his own 
violence and of the possibility that 
he may provoke you to similar rage. 

Wash his hands and face with 
cool water; give him a drink of water 
or juice. Talk about an entirely new 
subject. But avoid going to extremes 
such as smothering him with affection 
or handing him a special treat to eat 
or he may get the idea that having a 
tantrum pays off. 

One way to avoid tantrums is to 
give your child the chance for vig- 
orous, active and independent play. 
The child who is busy and active is 
also happy, and a happy child is 
likely to be co-operative. 

Another way is to use imagina- 
tion in dealing with your child. The 
youngster who throws a tantrum when 
his block tower falls will feel less 
frustrated if you take a moment to 
help him rebuild it. And one who 
objects to bed may respond with 
pleasure if you take his hand and say. 
“Let’s get undressed so there'll be 
time for a story.” This kind of ap- 
proach isn’t weak—it is a demonstra- 
tion of your loving interest, and your 
child will feel it. He is not, after all. 
an enemy to be fought to a standstill 
—he is a young human being who 
needs your help in learning more 
mature ways of feeling and behaving. 





Mrs. Black is an instructor at the 
Bank Street College of Education 
and author of many books about 
and for children. Her informative 
column is a regular REDBOOK feature. 


WHAT'S NEW IN RECORDS 








THE HIGHLY INDIVIDUAL 
MR. COLE 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


Of all of today’s popular male vo- 
calists, none has a more readily recog- 
nizable voice than Nat “King” Cole. 
Whether he’s singing a dreamy ballad or 
a fast, bouncy number, his first couple 
of words are enough to announce who’s 
performing. 

Nat’s warm, vibrant and rhythmic 
style is such an uniquely personal one 
that many of the songs he has turned 
into hits will always be identified as his 
and his alone. The list is a long one, be- 
ginning with “Straighten Up and Fly 
Right,” in 1944, and continuing with 
such smashes as “Nature Boy,” “Mona 
Lisa,” “Pretend” and “Unforgettable.” 

Although Cole’s highly individual 
vocal style has brought him stardom on 
records, in movies, night clubs, personal 
appearances and his recent NBC tele- 
vision show, it has tended to obscure 
the great talents as a pianist and small- 
band jazzman which first brought him 
notice. The son of a Baptist minister, 
Nat was born in Alabama in 1919 and 
reared in Chicago, where his mother 
gave him his first musical training on 
the church organ and in the choir. He 
studied classical piano through his teens 
and switched to jazz after listening to 
Louis Armstrong and pianist Earl Hines. 
After touring with his own band in 
vaudeville and as piano soloist in night 
clubs, Nat formed the King Cole Trio, 
whose first big hit was Nat’s own novelty 
number, “Straighten Up and Fly Right.” 

Of nearly a dozen albums that Cole 
has since made for Capitol, his latest is 
the best showcase yet for his several 
talents. Its title, “After Midnight,” 
stands for the time when musicians get 
together to play for their own enjoy- 
ment. Nat and a rhythm section of 
guitar, bass and drums are joined by 
four outstanding jazz instrumentalists, 
who take turns with Cole at solo honors. 
Nat sings and plays on each of the dozen 
numbers, beginning with a jumping, 
jam-style rendition of “Just You, Just 
Me” and proceeding through swinging, 
relaxed and inventive updatings of such 
old favorites as “Sweet Lorraine,” 
“Sometimes I’m Happy,” “It’s Only a 
Paper Moon,” “I Know That You 
Know,” and “When I Grow Too Old to 
Dream.” It’s easy listening all the way. 
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TELEVISION 


GALE STORM ’S 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 





Gale and Lee Bonnell with their first daughter, named Susanna after Gale’s current television show. 


As great as Gale's appeal is on TV, she’s even 
more popular as a mother. Here’s how Gale 
and her husband handle the family problems 


Bonnell, and their sons, Philip, Peter 
and Paul. Then, several weeks after Gale’s 
new TV show “Oh, Susanna,” appeared on 
CBS, her daughter was born. Although she’s 
too young yet to take part in activities, Susanna 
will find that she belongs to an interesting 
family. 

Gale and Lee long ago decided that their 
children were most important, and they have 
worked out a most satisfactory arrangement 
which allows time for the family, work and 
play. Every evening the dinner hour is set 
aside for the children. Whatever happens, at 
least one parent is at home then, and most of 
the time both of them are on hand. The boys 
bring up their problems, discuss exciting events 
or play games. If one brother has a beef 
against another, they change places at the 


ntil last fall, Gale Storm’s family was 
all male, consisting of her husband, Lee 


table so each can see the other’s point of view. 

In their own lives, Gale and Lee try to 
set examples for their family. They are both 
active in church work, and their Sundays are 
entirely given over to the family. Besides 
spiritual training, the children are taught, in 
interesting ways, the value of good health, 
social relationships, mental improvement and 
discipline. 

All this is the result of Gale’s and Lee’s 
winning contests which sent them to Hollywood, 
where they met and married. Lee gave up act- 
ing to become an insurance broker, but Gale 
played in twenty-five films, then won millions 
of new fans through her “Margie” show which 
played on both TV and radio. She’s also had 
hit records and was the Sunday school teacher 
who astounded Las Vegas by setting new rec- 
ords with her personal appearance there. 

—FLoRENCE SOMERS 
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Bossrs “Heroine” adapts fashion’s 
new wide and wonderful look for you— 


thanks to new “Casual Pin-Curlers.” 


Only Bossi has “Casual Pin-Curlers”. . . 
new easy way to make pin-curls behave. 


Try “Spindrift,” Boggs new “do” for 
that very special date. Soft waves sweep 
forward over ears. Bangs feather out 
from a new pinwheel curl. Lastingly 
yours... with “Casual Pin-Curlers.” 


Casual ’n carefree! These new 


softer-than-ever hairstyles call for BOBBI... 


only BOBBI has special “Casual Pin-Curlers’ 


“First Love” depends on BoBBI— 
the special permanent for casual styles— 
for those wide, natural-looking waves. 
Never tight, never fussy— Bossi always 
gives you softly feminine curls. 


The new soft ’n pretty look in hairdos begins with Boppi—the one pin-curl 


permanent specially created for casual hairstyles. Bossi always gives you 


softly feminine curls from the very first day, and with new special “Casual 


Pin-Curlers” your Bossi curls are firmer . . . your Bossi wave is easier to 


set than ever. Pin-curl your hair just once and apply Bossi lotion. That’s 


all. No separate neutralizer needed—no resetting. 





See how smooth a pin-curl looks 
made with Boss's new “Casual Pin- 
Curlers!” They can’t slip, can’t crimp, 
rust or discolor hair. Takes only one per 
curl. Perfect for setting after shampoos. 





See how easy a BOBBI can be! Just 
“Casual Pin-Curlers” and Bossi lotion. 
That’s all you need for today’s newest 
casual hairstyles. No separate neutralizer 
—no resétting needed. 





©THE GILLETTE COMPANY 


Look for BOBBI in this new pack- 
age—the only pin-curl kit complete with 
55 new “Casual Pin-Curlers” and 6 neck- 
line curlers... all in pink plastic... new 
Bosst lotion, easy directions, 
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SHOE HEIRLOOMS 


SPECIAL 
SALE 
PRICES 


For pro rs g others. Baby shoe bracelet 
and monogrammed bar pin proudly proclaim the beloved 
children or grandchildren . their names and birthdates 
are engraved on separate %” baby shoes. Adorably crafted 
shoes, chain bracelet and bar pin are Sterling Silver or 1/20 
12K Gold Filled. As many as you wish may be attached to 
bracelet; from 1 to 8 shoes to a bar pin, Baby Shoes—$1.95 
each; Bracelet-—$1.95; Pin—$1.50. Prices include engrav- 
ing, tax, postage. Orders shipped within 48 hours. ZENITH 
GIFTS, 4-R Post Office Bldg., Brighton 35, Mass. 



























i peste tes 


FORGED IRON BRACKETS 


At last, an attractive shelf bracket artistically de- 
signed in authentic ornamental forged iron. Hundreds 
of uses inside and outside. Beautiful shelves can be 
yours in minutes—ideal for window flower boxes or 
planters. Many practical ideas included with each 
pair. Free set of clips for glass shelves. Order now, 
each <et sopnicce with all forved square-head screws 

lack finish. Size 6” x 41/2” only $2.98 
the pit, 38” ” only $3.49 the pair, postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Order from: 


ACE PURCHASING CORP. 
P. O. Box 141 Silver Spring, Maryland 


FATHER’S DAY 
SPECIAL! 
Baby’s First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 


a pair 


Limited time only! 
Baby’s precious 
shoes gorgeously 
plated in SOLID METAL 
Don’t confuse this offer of genuine lifetime 
BRONZE-PLATING with painted imitations. 
100% Money-back guarantee. Also all-metal 
Portrait Stands (shown above), ashtrays, book- 
ends, TV lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beau- 
tiful. The perfect Gift for Dad or Grandparents. 
SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address today 
for full details, money-saving certificate and handy 
mailing sack. Write TODAY! 


AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6504-L, Bexley, Ohio 


for only $3.95 pair. 


à 







FADE THEM OUT 


*Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 
fore you really are. Fade them away 
with new ESOTERICA, that medicated cream that breaks 
up masses of pigment on the skin, makes hands look white 
and young again. Equally effective on the face, neck and 
arms. Not a cover-up, Acts in the skin—not on it. Fra- 
grant, greaseless, lubricates skin as it clears up blemishes. 
SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 

Send name and address. Pay only $2.00 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. and tax. Results guaranteed. Or save. Send $2.20 
(tax incl.) We pay postage. Same guarantee. 


MITCHUM COMPANY Dept. 103-D PARIS, TENN. 


THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS* 





O 


An instant suecess, this jiffy hot 
water pot plugs into any outlet, boils 
water at super speed, has 3-cup capacity, 
is perfect for instant coffee, tea, cocoa, 
bouillon, or even boiled eggs. Uses stand- 
ard cord. $2.95 postpaid. With 6’ cord, 
89¢ extra. Carol Beatty Co., 7410-R Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Framing youth. This golden metal 
clip holds your favorite photo at the same 
time that it holds letters, invitations, piled- 
up first-of-the-month bills or telephone 
messages. It’s easy to insert any photo- 
graph of your choice. A handsome desk gift 
for only $1 postpaid. Sugar ’n Spice, 
5446 Diamond St., Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


Put eggs on the list if you're 
looking for a darling Easter gift for a 
sweet little boy or girl. This carton looks 
just like its counterpart on the super- 
market shelf, but the colored plastic eggs 
it holds come apart to reveal a yellow baby 
chick inside! Box of 6 eggs, $1 ppd. Miles 
Kimball, 22 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 


© Order directly from stores, enclosing 


Now—PEARL GUARD RINGS—too 

Mix & Match them, Sterling Silver or Gold plate on 
Sterling, set all around with tiny turquoise blue stones 
or simulated Pearls, Diamonds, Rubies, Sapphires or 
Emerald;, Special Prices for Suggestion Combinations: 
Plain (no gems). ..$1 50 ea. Gem Bands $2 95 
2 Gem Bands... $: 2 Plain and 1 Gem 
2 Gem & 1 Plain.. .$6.50 3 Gem 
Send Rinz size or measure with string. Satisf. gu: 

Send cash, check or m.o. For COD’s send $2 deposit. 


t. 
OLD PUEBLO TRADERS = 8% 4035, Gent. aS RR 


Lists Every Month Hun- 
dreds of Terrific Buys In— 
@ BANKRUPT, Closeout, Sur- 
plus Goods @ New and UN- 
USUAL items ®© WHOLESALE ITEMS 
© BELOW WHOLESALE @ Sources of 
100,000 items wholesale Rare Money- 
Makers opportunities @ HUNDREDS of 
TERRIFIC offers in Toys, Books, House- 
hold goods, Jewelry, Greeting cards, 
ete.! . SAMPLE BARGAINS @ Fa- 
3: Perfume at 60c @ 50c boxes 

% Everyday. 


Blu SPE orie NOW! BAR- 


GAINS let you BUY BETTER, CHEAPER, NEWER things 
for yourself or for resale at TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 
$1 00 Buys 6 Big issues—1 Yr, $2. Reg. Price $3 

. year. Spec. Limited time offer to get 10,000 
new subscribers. The only magazine of its kind published! 
TOWER PRESS, INC., P. O. Box 591-SB, Lynn, Mass. 
a Manii a ad adiada B ooa Batata 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
AT 22 PRICE 


42 machine need:es for only $1.00. Made 
of hardest carbon steel. Outlast ordinary 

~ needies 2 to 1. Needle point stays sharp, 
_ and goes through toughest of fabrics. Eye 
of the Acme needle i- larger, and makes 
threading much easier. You can sew hun- 
arenans the thread break- 


all others. Size 11,'14, 16 m,m, ‘State 
size desired. Your’ dollar back, ‘if not 
100% satisfied. 

NEWARK DRESSMAKER SUPPLY CO. 
140 Halsey St., Newark, N.J., Dept. RA 


check or 









money order. (No C.O.D.'s please.) Unless 












SEND 28 PAGE 
ror FREE sHoe BOOKLET 22 

IT'S EASY TO BE FITTED DIRECT VIA MAIL! 
NO RISK TO YOU! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Tall Gals of all ages buy these fine Shoecraft 5th Ave. 
shoes with confidence. New York is the mecca of fashion 
and we're famous for prompt, careful attention to your 
orders. Young-marrieds and career girls save money on 
our exciting, advance styles. NO EXTRA CHARGE on all 
sizes 8, 842, 9, 9¥2, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 12, 12%, 13; 
SURREY widths AAAAA to C. 


$16.95 Perforated and 
fringed. Black pat- 
ent. Fawn, grey or 
flax brushed suede. 
Also white calf. 


SHOECRAPFT 603 FIFTH AV., NEW YORK 17 


DOWN COMFORTS 
Seautijully RE-COVERED 


Also Wool Comforts Re-Covered 
+». and... Feather-Fluff 
Comforts Made from 

Heirloom Feather- 

beds. Write for 

FREE samples of cov- 

erings, testimo- 

nials and picture folder. 


No salesmen — 
© 1954 Mail order only! 


ALDEN COMFORT MILLS—RB 
Box 6070 Dallas, Texas 











“*Flatters 

Where It Matters'’ 
post This new, easy method will help develop 
paid your chestline measurements without 
‘ing your contour, ‘‘Flatters where it 
matters” aids in giving you increased 
chest measurement. Adds muscle tone 
and helps strengthen the muscles lying 
underneath the breasts. Helps improve 
00 can be more attractive, and 


joney 


‘ M 
Harrison Products, 


SHOPS 


CAROLYN KELLY 





Shopping Editor 


Cover story. This is a way to carry 
matches that’s not only pretty, but prac- 
tical! Gold-plated metal match-book cover 
comes with any first name, monogram or 
“jeweled” panel. Either style is $1 ppd. 
These would be wonderful table prizes for 
bridge or canasta! Vernon Specialties Co., 
156 Fourth Ave., Mt. Vernon, New York. 


For Mothers and Grandmothers 


An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This bracelet, in 
beautiful sterling silver, bears proud record on each 
sterling silver disc, the name and birthdate of each child 
or grandchild. Every sterling disc is script engraved with 
the first name, month, day and year of birth for each child 
or grandchild. Add a silver disc for each new arrival! 


Sterling Silver Bracelet... 





Each Engraved Disc 
BRACELETS AND DISCS AVAILABLE IN GOLD 
12 kt. Gold Filled Bracelet. -$2.75 

Each 12 kt. Gold Filled Dis . 

Add 10% for Fed. Exc. Tax. No s please 
EDWARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTER 

Box 3072 Merchandise Plaza, Dept. K-4,Chicago 54, Ill. 





Lucky guy! He’s got real ponyshoes hold- 
ing his garden tools and their inherent luck 
will make his garden grow! Genuine pony- 
shoe nails are included for hanging them 
in the garage or tool shed. Black, weather- 
resistant finish hooks, 4” x 342” x 34%", are 
$2.75 for 3; $11 a dozen, ppd. Horseshoe 
Forge, Dept. RB-11, Lexington 73, Mass. 





Tee i Be h s a i 
OLD-FASHIONED CALICO 
Printed from original plates, the very patterns 
our great-grandmothers loved; enchanting for 
dresses, skirts, blouses, draperies, quilts. Piue, 
green, yellow, red, brown, black or lilac 
grounds. Yard, 67c, plus 25c handling. Set of 
samples, l5c. Send for our new catalog show- 
ing many gift ideas for the discriminating. 


THE VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE 
Waterbury 5, Vermont 


Gay plates for small-fry light switches 
are personalized with any first name and 
an appropriate design for boys or girls. 
They’re white ceramic and hand-painted, 
are a cinch to wipe clean with a damp 
cloth and fit any standard single light 
switch. $1.75 each, ppd. Wales Luggage, 
540 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





personalized, all merchandise may be returned for retund 




























UNIQUE 
GENUINE 
CEDAR SPRIG 


Each set distinctively de- 
signed by nature. Earrings 
and Pin, or Scatter Pin 
set, $3.50—Earrings only, 
$2.50—Pin only, $1.95— 
Preserved in lovely 14K 
GOLD or SILVER—send 
check or money order. 


SCHANTZ STUDIO Price incl. tax, ppd. 
Metallic Arts Dept., Lowville, New York 






5 YR. 
RECORD 


PERSONAL CANCELLED-CHECK FILE 


Especially Handy For Income Tax 


Banker’s efficiency for cancelled checks! All-steel 
Check File holds 5 year record compactly—keeps 
checks safe, orderly for business, budget and tax in- 
formation. Monthly separators permit quick reference, 
Baked enamel finish. With locks, kys, For Personal 
size checks order AB 4638, only 3 95, OTOMIN 
size, order AB 7173, only $4.95 o C.O 

just 15c postage, handling, BANCROFT S "2170 So. 
Canalport Avenue, Dept. RB-966, Chicago 8, Illinois. 









WIGWAM WEDGE MOCCASINS. 

Glove-soft, smooth, washable calfskin, Bui 

White, Natural, Turquoise. Red, Charcoa . with intriguin pin- 
wheel bead design. Sizes 3 thru 10, narrow and medium—1/ 
sizes too $5.95 Send cash. check ‘or M.O. to 


OLD PUEBLO TRADERS, re eat bad 


Tucson, Arizona 


RETRACT-A-PEN RIOT! 









New Low 
Prices! 







~ THE NEW SHADOWBOX 


















f7 } | Vale each) cers (49e Value Each) 
endok p i ne O vty $1.00 






to fit ALL retractable 
pens (except Parker 
Jotter). Choice of 
Red, Blue, Black, 
Green or 








from your wae favorite ne pate, oa snap- 


hoto’s 

excitingly new— hadow- 
box Prints” with “deep-sunk" emboss- 
ing, softly rounded corners add subtle 
paar to that treasured snapshot. 

tints are full folio size...244” x 34". 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick service. 
Order today. 


50 for $2 from one pose, plus 10¢ shipping... including special bonus 
Friendship Photos, Dept. F-8, Quincy 69, Mass. 
SS 


THE LORD'S PRAYER ON A PENNY 
That’s right folks . . . 
Lord's Prayer on an honest to 
goodness penny, Beautifully en- 
graved on a genuine one cent 
copper coin, with a decorative 
border and every word easy to 
read. Punched for hanging on 
a key chain, charm bracelet. 
etc. It’s a good luck charm and 
brings happiness to those who 
use it. Give one to your friends 
and ail your loved ones . 
per" 11 appreciate the thought. 
Hag chain Ee ERSE mp 
ice ppd. or 
ATOZ GIFT MART, Dept: R-47, Box Sox 20086, Los. Angeles 36, Calif. 












for 
only $1 .00 
(100 for $18) 
Ghelce of Hed. Blue, Black ba 
reen Ink! Barrels in asst’d colors, 
Will not leak, smear or transfer. Brand New 
Send check or M.O. Add {0c for ship- BROWN 
ping. Money back guaranteed. Larger ink 
quantity and imprint prices on request, n 


Barclay, Dept. 672, 86-24 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 


2 5 ONU 
ONLY 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 





NO MORE BROKEN NAILS! 


Now you can strengthen and harden your fingernails 
NATURALLY without swallowing big capsules, tak- 
ing messy concoctions or removing your nail polish! 





Our new super-concentrated ‘‘It’s A Pleasure” NAIL 
HARDENER is guaranteed to harden and strengthen 
your fingernails in two weeks or your money will be 
refunded. Just place a smail amount in a cup, add 
warm water and soak fingernails for two minutes 
daily. You must be delighted with the results of 
“It’s A Pleasure” NAIL HARDENER. 


JUST $1.00 


PLEASURE PRODUCTS 
8207-D Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, restyles 
your old, worn fur coat regard- 
less of condition, into a glam- 
orous 1957 cape or stole, Tne 
low price, $22.95 complete, 


4 Catalog now. Many styles to choose from, 
J. R. FOX 0146 W. 29thSt.oDept, J-19¢N.Y.0. 1 
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STRIPED ra tine 
INSEPARABLES } short 


on its n—as a 
SHORT-ALL AND 
SKIRT IN TOMREDS 


æ if you like 
FF No-IRON 1 the u 


COMON wraparound 
; for a pretty s 


drip-dryable 
broadcloth in 


py, black, red or 
Wah green stripes 
on white, 
Ny 10-18. 

Wi 


. 


COMPL 


[O creck O m.o. 
O c.o.p. (app 25c 
POSTAGE). A DOL- 
LAR DEPOSIT: RE- 
QUIRED ON EACH’ 
C.0.D. ORDER, 70° 
BE APPLIED TO 
PRICE OF ITEM. 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED city. 
CO senp 25c FOR A year’s s 


PARIS SHOP, DEPT. R4-1 
33 CENTER AVE. BOX 390, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


SEND #394 INSEPARABLES @ 4.99 
SIZE——.COL.—___.2ND COL.—_. 


NAM) 





ADDRES: 








ZONE—— STATE—_____. 
\CRIPTION TO OUR CATALOG 





Amazing Shampoo 


WAVES HAIR 


While You 


WASH IT! 


Save on beauty parlor and home 
permanent expense! Now wash 

w ur hair justonce a week with new 

AGIC WAVE SHAMPOO which | 

contains SPRAY SET lotion. Get 

clean, abate hair that holds waves 

and curls until next washing. The “SPRAY SET” Lotion 
in Ma; agio Wave Shampoo adds life, beauty and high lights 
to dull thin hair and leaves it soft and glamorous, You just 
wash your hair—then set it! Wonderful for 
children’s and teen ager’s hair! 

Easy to Have Lovely Curls, Waves .. « 
Always! A MAGIC WAVE SHAMPOO 
once a week leaves your hair in perfect con- 
dition to reset beautifully. You can have 








SPRAY SET 
LOTION 
IS RIGHT 





curls, or comb out into lovely wares, such IN THE 
as you’ve never had before. It’s the Spray 
Set lotion in MAGIC WAVE SHAMPOO SHAMPOO! 


that keeps your hair soft, lovely and ‘‘man- 

ageable”’ until the next washing. It’s easy, simple, quick, 

Send name and address with only $1.00 for full 6 months 

ai ly—sent ppd. Try two weeks. If not delighted return 
ackage for your $1 back. Order now! 


MAGIC CURLER, Dept. 521 


8427 S. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 17, Illin 







“TI” PLANT 


PLACE THE SHOOT 
IN WATER AND WATCH 
THE GREEN LEAVES 

GROW 


Amazin 
Tropical 







SEE THEM GROW 


green leaves grow up to ft. lon: 

Polynesian plant with 4, eet uses! 
Hys for 2 logs: 3 1.25 posti 
2 for $4.00. MONEY BACK GUARANT! 

Tower Press, Inc, Box 591-VA, “Lynn, Mass. 










Tops In The Shops 


Lovebirds in the kitchen. This is 
a darling anniversary or shower present. 
Turquoise or pink ceramic planter, 6⁄2” 
high, shows two lovebirds billing and. 
cooing on a perch, with “his” and “her” 
first names on the front. And the price is 
just $1.95 postpaid. Order from Stratton 
Snow, Dept. R4 Delray Beach, Florida. 








Penny collectors, here’s a hobby 
that pays off! Fill this coin album with 
the 59 Lincoln-head pennies specified and 
you'll receive $16.00 plus a refund of your 
original dollar. Some pennies are easy to 
come by; others are hard to find—but all 
are in circulation. Album, $1 ppd. ByBy- 
Mail, Box 488, Dept. R, Hempstead, N.Y. 


























Plaque magie—for a dancing-school 
daughter’s room or to brighten up your 
own walls—6” ceramic tiles, each featuring 
a famous Degas ballerina. In the beloved 
artist’s exquisite colorings, they’re fired 
for permanency and are only $4.50 for the 
set of 4, plus 20¢ postage. Allow 2 weeks 
delivery. Jay Flint Studio, Logtown, Miss. 





























Braid your own rugs from any old 
clothes, any fabric scraps. Complete kit 
includes 3 Braid Masters, 1 double-eyed 
lacing needle, 3 spools of waxed linen 
thread, measuring gauge for cutting strips, 
illustrated directions. A hobby for $2.95 
postpaid! R. Peters Associates, Dept. R, 
19 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
































YOUR OLD FUR COAT ‘its s995 
NEW 1957 CAPE "iit" Mad 


MORTON’S RESTYLING INCLUDES: | ONLY AT 


MORTON'S] 
New Lining @ Interlining ® f Choice of 


Monogram @ Cleaned @ Glazed] ‘39 HIT 

@ Morton’s is world’s largest and] STYLES 
oldest one-price fur service, 

© Most praised by style magazines, 

@ Widest selection of styles all only $22.95. 

@ Whether your coat is outworn or just 
out-of-style you'll be delighted with 


< Morton’s glamorous restyling. 
PUT YOUR HAIR UP IN SECONDS—2 | o Quick activery. Onder now. Writes 
Make perfect curls every time with this new AUTO- MORTON’: S, Washingionā, B.c Co 
MATIC HAIR CURLER! Your curls are softer, T MAIL COUPON TO: “MORTON'S 
more natural, last longer. Just put strand in slot. l RAAE a, D. C. 
Push handles together for forward curl—pull han- | PALALI 
dles apart for reverse curl, Fast and easy! Guar- 
anteed to do the job or your money back! Only $2, 
postage paid. Order AUTOMATIC HAIR CURLER 
direct by mail from SUNSET HOUSE, 844 Sunset 
Building, Hollywood 46, California. 


1000 Pera tapes $ = William G. iet 


1930 Overhill Road 

ANY 3 ORDERS $2 Niagara Falls, New York 
Your name and address beau- á 
tifully printed on 1000 finest 
quality gummed labels—pad- 
ded for convenience, PURSE 
SIZE _RE-USABLE PLASTIC 
BOX INCLUDED. Use on sta- 
tionery, checks, books, rec- 
ords, ay etc. 1000 only E 








For best fit in your size 
buy shoes by mail from 
our catalog showing a 
huge variety of styles 
for every occasion — 
all specially designed 
to flatter little feet! 


jour FREE CATALOG 


85 SOUTH ST., Dept. R-2 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 





al Bldg. 
Mar Vista 66, Californ! is 
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Wristy business. Imported aluminum 
filigree bracelets come in rose gold, yel- 
low gold or silver, look like a million, 
are only $1 each! And their perfect match- 
mates, earrings centered with a look-like- 
the-real-thing pearl, are only $1, too. Tax, 
post., incl. B. M. Lawrence Imports, 244 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





A budding ballerina will adore 
having this on her dressing table. Made of 
delicately tinted fine china, with a frilly 
china lace skirt, this sweet danseuse stands 
on a 4” diameter cherrywood pedestal 
under a 6%4”-high glass dome. And the 
price is a marvel! Only $2.59 postpaid. 
Ward Phillips Co., Carpentersville, Ill. 


wraparong ®* 
FOR HER .. . wonderful multi-purpose gift... 
an oversized towel that’s shaped and fitted . . . but- 
tons on in a wink. Perfect for tub to phone, sham- 
pooing, make-up, bathing, lounging. White, aqua, 
maize, pink, royal—all bound in white terry. Small 
(8-10), medium (12-14), large (16-20). $3.95 


snaparong 
FOR HIM .. . popular terry towel that snaps on in 
ideal for shaving, bathing, locker room 
, deep pocket holds shaving needs, ciga- 
White, yellow, royal. Small (28-32 waist), 
medium (34 large (40-44). $1.95 
*® Patented 


Specify Quantity, Size & Color, Add 25¢ for shipping. 


THE TOG SHOP Race 











30-foot color roll is a mural for 
a child’s room that unfolds a tale of “Hat- 
tie Hare’s” voyage into the outside world 
from the forest, through city, school and 
circus life. It takes paint or crayon and 
ends the urge to color on the wall! 59¢ 
each; 2 for $1; 4 for $1.95 postpaid. Red 
Oaks, Dept. RBI, Prairie View, Illinois. 





A million dollar Easter gift couldn’t make her hap- 
pier than this tiny Swiss Music Box . . . an en- 
tirely different masterpiece of costume jewelry. En- 
cased in a handsome gold-tone case on a golden 
link bracelet, the charm plays: ‘‘Anniversary 
Waltz’’, ‘‘Let Me Call You eetheart’’, ‘‘Star- 
dust’’ or ‘I Love You Truly’’ (State your choice 
when ordering). Use also as a lapel $695 
ppd. 


pin or necklace ornament. An ideal gift 
A TO Z GIFT MART Dept. R-47, 


for Easter or anytime of year, Only.. 
BOX 36586 LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 






Good night light for a nursery is this 
prayer light that holds a 6-watt bulb, 
sheds a soft glow while baby sleeps. Made 
of durable, non-breakable type plastic, it 
hangs on the wall like a picture. The col- 
ors are lovely, and it measures 7⁄2” x 
814” x 2”. $3.95 plus 60¢ postage. Tower 
Press, Inc., Box 591-RC, Lynn, Mass. 








WASH AWAY OLD CUTICLE 


As Eesily As You WASH YOUR HANDS! 
3 oniyi ppd. tax incl. 


New Mani-Magic Cream Cuticle Remover gives you 
professionally-s cuticles without serous 
cutting or nipping! Makes the hardest part of home 
manicuring easy, painless, fast! 

[Z q 2. Relax for 5 minutes 


less, fi 
Ay 
1, Just apply to cuticles x 4 WPAN 


ond nail tips 3. Wash it off 











FUN FILLED TOILET TISSUE—‘I 


Laughin’ bathroom tissue will dress up any john 
with riotously funny sayings! Great for gag gifts. 
Makes your guests sit up and take notice. A silly 
saying or racy remark is printed on each sheet with 
non-irritating ink. ‘‘Do it yourself”, and a 100 
other sayings! Here’s a witty way to solve the 
bathroom reading problem. You must be pleased or 
your money back! 3 different rolls of Tissue for 
only $1, postage paid. Order LAUGHIN’ TISSUE 
from SUNSET HOUSE, 864 Sunset Building, Holly- 
wood 46, California. 










Now you can decorate your nursery, den, playroom 
or bar the way you’ve wanted to. These giant imp- 








As you rinse away this patla fragrant, white cream, 
‘old surplus cuticle and nicotine, carbon or kitchen 
stains wash away with it...leaving nail rims trim 

and ‘smooth...nail tips clean and white...nails lovelier! Non- 

acid, non-drying, safe even for brittle nails. Send & now for 3-4 

months’ supply. You must be delighted or money back. 


wade tat Seca PREMAR PROD. CO., INC. 


P.O. BOX 781, DEPT. R-1, OLD GREENWICH, CONN, 









ish circus animals are the cutest ever. Come com- 
plete with all the trimmings: Yards of candy 
striped tent poles and canopies, 8 cuddly 2 foot tall 
circus animals, stars, balls and circles in exciting 
full color plus decorating instructions. Easily ap- 
plied to wall with paste, tacks or scotch tape. 
Complete set only $3.98 plus .32 cents postage. 
Guaranteed to please or your money refunded. 

KAY ENTERPRISES, Box 36632-R, Los Angeles, California 








Who wants to spend precious hours shopping for the hundred-and-one things you need for your 
vacation? It’s easier to sit down, relaxed, and order what you need by mail from Redbook’s Tops 
in the Shops! You can get fashions, gadgets for the home—something for everyone, man, woman 


or child . . . even the family pet. Yes, 


ops in the Shops can make this Summer easier and more 


fun. Why not start browsing through it now . . . and see what you need? It starts on page 20, 


this issue. 





THE MOST COMFORTABLE MOCS YOU 
COULD EVER WEAR! Walk on air in foam-crepe 


soled mocs, handlaced, flexible. Top-grain leather, 
smartly s fed. Extra light. For work or play. Red, 
Brown, Smoke, White. Guaranteed to delight— 
direct from manufacturer: $5.95 plus 50c postage. 
Moccasin-Craft, 65RO Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 
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iDON’T BE FATS! 


li you just can’t d have tried af sisting, pt pius l 
I and tablets-try relaxi othing SPO 


a massager that’s tested, 











T 
I has U.L, approval. Lose weight jj 
where it shows most! The relax- 
ing soothing massage hi i 
I break down FATTY T S 
helps tone the muscles and flesh, | 
I and the increased awakened blood 
ba circulation helps carry 
i ov away wasted fat—helps 
you regain and keep ay 
I 4 firmer and more grace- 
ful figure. When you use the I 
| SPOT REDUCER, {t's almost 
like having your own private I 
i ‘ masseur at home. It’s fun reduc- 
this way! Lose pounds and inches quickly, easily, i 
I 2 ely without risking health. For aches and pains due 
to over-exercise, Also used as an aid in the relief of 
I pains for which massage is indicated. Sold on MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE! Reduce or NO CHARGE! I 


Standard Model only $9.98 .... | 
Amazing Deluxe Model only $12.98. I 
tl end to SPOT REDUCER COMPANY J 


I 403 Market Street, Dept. B-595, Newark, New Jersey 
ny m m m m a a a 


SThin Hair= 


hi) NOW- 


HORMONEX SERUM 


FOR 
HAIR AND SCALP 


Helps restore liveliness, body to 
thin, mistreated hair—at once! 
Helps give scalp natural female 
hormones required by woman’s 
body to stay young, attractive. Stimulates tiny blood ves- 
sels in scalp. Helps thin, dyed, bleached hair look fuller, 
heavier, livelier, hold wave better. Gives wonderful high- 
lights without greasiness. Drop directly into scalp. See thin, 
lifeless, damaged hair—look younger, healthier, heavier— 
or money back. Handy dropper bottle, 2 months supply. 
SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 
Send name and address. Pay only $3.50 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. postage and tax—on guarantee you must be satis- 
fied with first results or return remaining HORMONEX 
SERUM for Hair and Scalp for money back, Or save 
money. Send $3.85 which includes tax and we pay postage. 
Same guarantee. 


MITCHUM COMPANY, Dept. RB-H1, Paris, Tenn. 


TOO MUCH TUMMY? 


Press the 


MAGIC BUTY EDN * 


... see inches disappear instantly! 
‘This astonishing reducing device invented 
by Franziska of Hollywood can perma- 
nently eliminate the necessity of wearing 
confining girdles and corsets. While you 
work, while you play, while you relax in 
the evening . . . you can be erasing unbe- 
coming inches from your abdomen, your 
waist, your hips. Follow the same instruc- 
tions this famous figure expert gives 
movie stars—press the MAGIC BUTTON 
—and belittle your middle. It’s easy, fun! 


“10 DAYS TO FIGURE BEAUTY” senleded 


Illustrated manual shows 
you what to do every day 
for 10 days. Send $4.98 
check or m.o. Your awk- 
ward tummy line will go in 
10 days—OR WE REFUND 
*Trademark YOUR MONEY IN FULL. 

















FAST RELIEF FOR HAMMER R TOES—$1 


This new Toe Cushion eases shoe pressure—pad fits 
snugly along top of foot. And what a wonderful 
feeling of comfort and relief it gives you! Prevents 
soreness. Wear this comfortable Cushion in closed 
or open-toe shoes, with or without arch supports. 
Guaranteed or your money back! Only $1, postage 
paid. Order HAMMER TOE CUSHION from 
Sunset House, 856 Sunset Building, Holly- 
wood 46, California. 








Tops In The Shops 


Pen pins. Junior will be the bowling 
champ of the diaper crowd when he takes 
a fling at this game. Sturdy Wataseal vinyl 
set of three pins and one ball, in colorful 
pink and gray harlequin design, can be 
scrubbed clean in seconds. In reusable 
plastic bag, $3 ppd. Family Fun Center, 
5524 Lakeside Ave., Richmond 28, Va. 


Airline dolls would be our favorites 
if we still had our doll collection! Of flex- 
ible construction, they can be poised in 
any lifelike position, are almost 8” tall, 
come in handsome uniforms of Flight 
Captain and Stewardess. $2.95 each; $5.75 
the pair, ppd. Flagg & Co., Inc., 91-A 
Boylston St., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


A boy or a girl? For each new arrival, 
send the proud mother or grandmother an- 
other silhouette with child’s name and 
birth date. Boys’ or girls’ heads, 34” wide, 
are gold-filled or rhodium-finished sterling 
silver, $1.10 each. Bracelet, $1.10. Tax, 
post., engraving included. Zenith Gifts, 4-R 
Post Office Bldg., Brighton 35, Mass. 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts, BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 22-D, zeae Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


1 00 nted Name & $ 


Aadress Labels 


1000 Sparkling name 
& address labels,{ ydorr: 
nicely printed with t= 
lovely Plastic box for just si nost- 
paid! 5 orders or more at 75¢ per 
order! Money back guarantee. 300 
LABELS—50c. (No Plastic Box). 
Free wholesale selling plan! 


TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Box 591-NH, Lynn, Mass. 
over 100-page catalogi 
RIDING APPAREL and RANCHWEAR 
at lower cost by mail! 
Quality apparel and accessories for 


men, women, children, even hard-to-fit sizes? 
į *25¢ catalog charge deducted from 1st order, 


BECKWITH’'S 


37 ESSEX ST. Dept R, BOSTON 11, MASS. 





DELUXE ENGRAVED DIAPER PIN 


Will be treasured forever with baby’s name and birthdate 
engraved in script. Also for mother’s blouse or charm 
bracelet, 24K ge plated fe everlasting beauty. 2 inches 
jens. Satistact ion guaranteed or your par pack. aon 
rg each Sorry, no COD’s. We 

ail jas Elgin | Engraving Co., 485 Ann St., Hein 3 inas. 
















Think of all the things you’ll need this Easter. 
Something new to wear: Toys or games for the 
children; household items to make Spring re- 
furnishing 
long it will take to shop for them all on foot! 
Be smart. Give the Easter Bunny a hand, with 
ifts for men, 
rom Tops in the Shops which starts on page 20. 














































STYLE CATALOG 


96-Page Illustrated Catalog and 
FREE Gift Check. World’s larg- 
est selection exclusive economy-priced 
maternity Greqees, suits, separates, 
sportswear, girdles bras, ingerie. 

riced $1.06 to $20.00, Write today for 


FREE Gift Check 
and FREE CATALOG! 


CRAWFORD’S 


Dept. 4, 8015 Wornall Rd., Kansas City 14, Mo. 


NOW BUY WHOLESALE! 


Send $1 and you will receive our New Deluxe 
1957 Mt a | NAME BRAND CATALOG 
lus a CRED! CHECK fg $2 which Foy 
e used torent paymi of ANY M 
CHANDISE ordered By yout NOTE—this is a 
WHOLESALE CATALOG loaded with famous 
nationally advertised electrical appliances, 
watches, tools, housewares, f: 
writers, giftware, etc. DON’T D; 
wholesale and save mener, Money refunded 
if not satisfied. MATINA CO 175 FIFTH 
AVENUE, Dept. R-4, NEW YORK 10, TAs Y. 
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WE PAY $100.00 


Each for certain Lincoln head pennies, Sort all 
U. S. coins for us during spare or full time. All 
coins are now in circulation and can be found by 
anyone. Send $1.00 for catalog listing our paying 
prices. $1.00 refunded on our first purchase we 
make from you. 
VIROQUA COIN COMPANY 

Dept, S-18 Viroqua, Wisconsin 


















easier. All kinds of things—and how 





women and children, chosen 









The Case for the 
18-Year-Old Vote 


Early this year President Eisenhower re- 
newed his request that Congress introduce a 
constitutional amendment to lower the present 
age limit of 21 for voting in Federal elections. 
And Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
is again leading the effort to obtain Congres- 
sional approval. This is what happened in 
1954 just before a proposed 18-year-old vote 
amendment was quickly and quietly snuffed 
out late on a Friday afternoon while 37 Sena- 
tors were absent from the chamber. 

Since November, 1950, REDBOOK has ad- 
vocated that the voting age be lowered to 18. 
The editors of this magazine agree with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Senator Humphrey that, 
if a person is old enough to fight for his 
country, he is old enough to vote for its 
leaders. We deny the arguments of those who 
belittle the maturity of young people and who 
try to establish this quality as the exclusive 
property of those of advanced years. 

Just how mature are people of 18 to 21? 
They’re grown-up enough to get married and 
rear families and to hold jobs. They're 
grown-up enough to be tried in adult courts 
and to be drafted into the Armed Forces. 


They are also better educated and better 
informed than were previous generations. 
And they are more aware of the seriousness 
of their civic obligations. Coming to adult- 
hood in the Atomic Age, they have been com- 
pelled to face awesome problems and respon- 
sibilities. Because they must participate in 
any action the nation may plan, it is fair that 
they have a voice in deciding what those plans 
and actions shall be. 

In addition, 18-year-olds, given the vote, 
would contribute strength to our system. 
Their feeling for political and social affairs is 
fresh and vigorous and not yet subordinated 
to interests they may later acquire. They 
have enthusiasm and idealism. Georgia and 
Kentucky have lowered their voting-age limit 
to 18—with heartening results. 

Among the fearful, unfortunately, are 
some members of Congress who oppose the 
18-year-old vote because they are afraid it 
may upset their margins at the polls. To 
secure a fair hearing and vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment, supporters of the amend- 
ment must be forceful in pressing their case. 
It is a battle worth fighting—and winning. 

—tThe Editors 


Haa he not betrayed his own people, he might never have mane i 


Vernia. And had he not lost her, he might never 


have found the 


ROAD of HOPE 


BY VICTORIA LINCOLN 
ILLUSTRATED BY RAY PROHASKA 


For weeks he had known, and not let himself 
know, that his mother was dying. Even last evening, 
when she had called him on the telephone to say that 
she was going to the hospital because the new doctor 
wanted some tests done, and no, for goodness’ sakes, 
he’d been drivin’ his cab all day, a neighbor was 
aimin’ to take her, and why’d he always make a fuss 
out of nothin’; even then he had only said, “Well, 
I’m glad I finally got you to a doctor with some sense. 
Vernia and PIl be over tomorrow.” 

For weeks he had known, and not let himself 
know, that his marriage was tearing apart. Even now, 
as he let himself in at the door of their new place, 
the place it had been such a struggle and triumph to 
find, he was smiling, and his deep voice as he called 
was warm and confident. 

“Vernia, I’m home.” 





The quiet brought him up short, the quiet and 
the way the sun came in too brightly through the 
windows, making everything look too clean, too order- 
ly, like a house that has been made ready for strang- 
ers. He told himself that it looked as it always did; 
he had often teased Vernia about that inflexible daily 
routine that she called “doing things right.” He’told 
himself that she had just gone up the street some- 
where and taken Clarkie with her. But he knew that 
it was not so. 

And still, all the way down the hall and into the 
bright, empty kitchen he went on calling in the casual 
voice of a man just home from work. 

“I’m home, Vernia. Clarkie, where are you?” 


He heard his own voice, the middle-class Yankee 
voice without trace of racial (Continued on page 54) 
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“I never told you it would be heaven 
on earth up north,” he said. 

“I likes knowin’ where I is!” she flared, 
and her face closed against him. 





ow Successful Are Larly 


Divorce rates are highest among our youngest couples. 


Here is a firsthand report on their special 


marriage problems—and how they are being solved 


BY NORMAN LOBSENZ 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARTHA HOLMES 


N ccording to romantic tradition, young couples 


are supposed to spend all their time at dances, 

games or beach parties, thinking of nothing 
more practical than their love for each other. Money, 
job problems and babies are not part of the picture. 

But romantic tradition, if it ever had any basis in 
fact, is out of date today. Young American couples 
are not just falling in love. They are getting married 
—at earlier ages than ever before. 

How does early marriage affect their long-range 
chances for happiness? 

On the one hand, it is discouraging that almost 
none of the elements considered basic to marital suc- 
cess can be automatically claimed for early marriage. 
And in every marriage survey, one fact becomes clear: 
The younger a person is at marriage, the more likely 
it is that the marriage will fail. 

Sociologists point out that young people who 
marry are often seeking escape from unhappiness, that 
they are emotionally immature. Their dating experi- 
ences are limited; their engagements, short or non- 
existent. 

These couples cannot share basic goals because 
they are too young to have any. The majority of 


them marry without their parents approval. They are 
hazy about the faċts of love and marriage. 

On the other hand, early marriage can be won- 
derful. Under the right conditions it can produce 
more flexible patterns of living, closer understanding 
between husband and wife, a deeper marital relation- 
ship. It means that there will be less of an age gap 
between parents and children. One expert in family 
problems, Mrs. Maria Shelmire, director of the Family 
Service Agency of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, told 
me that she believes early marriage should be en- 
couraged, “provided we give our young people the 
proper training and experience to fit them for it. 
Nothing can take the place of the energy, the vitality, 
the enthusiasm of youth.” 

I saw this myself in talking with dozens of young 
married couples. I was amazed at their thoughtfulness 
and courage, the depth of understanding most of them 
displayed. They were proof of a previous REDBOOK 
article (“It’s Right to Marry Young”—November 1952) 
that advocated early marriage—provided it was based 
on a solid footing. 

How do most early marriages work out? Just 
what are the right conditions for successful early mar- 


Marriages? 


riage? To help answer these questions, I have 
consulted social workers and marriage experts, high- 
school teachers and college deans, ministers, psycholo- 
gists, parents and scores of young married couples. 

If you are looking for cut-and-dried answers, you 
won’t find them here. For one thing, there is the 
question of how young is too young. Even the law 
cannot agree on this. Twenty-five states permit mar- 
riage, with consent of the parents, at age 18 for boys 
and 16 for girls; in a number of states these mini- 
mums are as low as 14. Without consent, most mini- 
mums are 2l and 18. Early marriage, therefore, 
necessarily ranges from the college-age youngster to 
the boy or girl barely past childhood. 

Second, chronological age is hardly a measure of 
a person’s ability to make a good marriage. “The 
successful marriage is made between persons who are 
emotionally mature,” Mrs. Alice Adler, family life 
consultant for the Family Service Association of 
America, told me. “I’ve seen so-called adults in their 
40’s who didn’t have the maturity of some 17-year- 
olds.” 

In 1890 the average bride was 22 years old; the 
average groom, 26. Census Bureau figures show that, 
in 1955, the average bride was barely 20, the average 
groom 22%. Even more indicative is the fact that, 
while marriage age decreased gradually for 50 years, 
in the past ten it has dropped sharply. ; 

There are more than 1,000,000 husbands and 
wives today who are still in their teens. So wide- 
spread is the idea of marriage in high schools that a 
guidance booklet, “High School Wedding Belle,” is 
used in 10,000 schools to help youngsters discuss the 
problem with counselors. All told, one of every three 
women is married before 20; two of three, by 24. 
One of every two men is married before 24. 


29 
Minimum Ages 
For Marriage 


WITH PARENTS’ WITHOUT 
CONSENT CONSENT 





MEN | WOMEN | MEN | WOMEN 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Florida 18 
Georgia 17 
Idaho 15 
Illinois 18 
Indiana 18 
lowa 16 
Kansas 18 
Kentucky 16 
Louisiana 18 
Maine 16 
Maryland 18 
Massachusetts 18 
Michigan 18 
Minnesota 18 
Mississippi 14 
Missouri 15 
Montana 18 
Nebraska 18 
Nevada 18 
New Hampshire 20 
New Jersey 18 
New Mexico 18 
New York 16 
North Carolina 16 
North Dakota 18 
Ohio 18 
Oklahoma 18 
Oregon 18 
Pennsylvania 16 
Rhode Island 18 
South Carolina 18 
South Dakota 18 
Tennessee 16 
Texas 16 
Utah 16 
Vermont 18 
Virginia 18 
Washington 14 
West Virginia 18 
Wisconsin 18 
Wyoming 18 


30 


If you substitute for these statistics the beaming 
faces of young men and women, you can better 
imagine the depressing outlook forecast by other 
statistics—the results of studies made to link age at 
marriage with the degree of happiness in marriage. 

The half-dozen major investigations cover more 
than 3,000 young couples. In every study, the chance 
for marital success was found to be significantly lower 
when the man was under 20 and the woman under 18 
at the time of marriage. In a classic study of 526 
marriages by sociologists Ernest Burgess and Leonard 
Cottrell, more than half the wives between 16 and 18 
made a “poor adjustment”; so did 40 per cent of the 
husbands under 22. But as the age at marriage rose, 
so did the percentage of good marriages. 

Studies of divorce tend to prove the same point. 
In 1,000 marriages surveyed by sociologist Judson T. 
Landis, the divorce rate was 14 per cent if both man 
and wife were under 20 when they married. If both 
persons were over 20, the divorce rate dropped to 6 
per cent. If both were over 30, the divorce rate was 
only 2 per cent. 

Youth seems to suffer even in specific areas of 
marriage. Couples who marry before 20 face a harder 
job in working out problems connected with sex, in- 
laws, money, friends, even recreation. One investiga- 
tor found that half the men who married before 20 
lacked a satisfactory sexual relationship with their 
wives. But four out of five men who wed at 30 or over 
achieved a happy sex life. 

Of course, those who marry early may have prob- 
lems that would cause marital unhappiness no matter 
how old they were when they wed. “The emotionally 
unstable young person,” one psychologist said, “is 
not likely to marry successfully at any age. But if he 
does marry, he is more likely to do so at 20 than at 
30.” Backing this up is a study by Dr. Floyd Martin- 
son of the Sociology Department of Gustavus Adolphus 
College. He found that high-school girls with the 
highest percentage of neurotic symptoms made the 
greatest number of early marriages. 

Despite this gloomy picture, the success of an 
early marriage clearly rests, not on averages or sur- 
veys, but on the attitudes and abilities of the young 
people involved in it. There are, I found, certain 
fundamentals that can make early marriage success- 
ful—that can serve as guideposts for youngsters now 
considering marriage, and for their parents. If young 
couples will try to answer honestly three basic ques- 
tions, they cannot avoid squarely facing the facts— 
“the right conditions’—that can mean the difference 
between success and failure. 

I1—“Why are we marrying?” 

Ask that of any young couple, and you get the 
same reply—those famous words, delivered with a look 
of amazement at your stupidity: “We’re in love!” 
So far, so good. But the plain fact is that, in too 
many cases, “love” is not love. It may be infatuation; 
it may mask sexual need; it may represent escape; 
it may be any one of a dozen things, but not love. 
In all of these cases it can carry the seeds of trouble 
rather than fulfillment. 


“I don’t exactly want to be married, but, gee, I'd love 





North Carolina student Dick Crouch and work- 
ing wife Barbara share housekeeping chores. 


So “Why are we marrying?” should be changed 
to “Why are we really marrying?” 

Most family-life experts agree on a half-dozen or 
so basic reasons for the increase in early marriage. 
Since 1940, the imminence of service in the armed 
forces has been a major factor. Although the double 
adjustment to marriage and military service requires 
unusual maturity, many of these marriages grow out 
of the insecurity both parties feel. 

To some young men in the armed forces, a wife 
makes up for the loss of home and mother. To others, 
being married is a badge of manhood. Girls have 
more practical, but still basically poor motivations. 
One girl in a small Southern city told me: “There’s no 
use kidding myself. Practically all the eligible boys 
from this town are going to enlist or be drafted. 
Most of them will never come back to live here. If I 
don’t get married to one of them now, before he 
leaves, my chances of ever getting married are slim. 
There’s going to be a lot of spinsters around here. I 
don’t aim to be one of them!” 

Very few youngsters took the longer view. One 
young man who did put it this way: “Flow do I know 
how PII feel in a couple of years? Maybe I'll meet 
someone I like better. It’s stupid to rush into mar- 
riage just because it seems glamorous, At our age, 
two years of waiting isn’t going to kill us, and it may 
save us some heartaches.” 


a wedding” 





Don Gray studies political science; he and Affie 
both work—and learn to wash dishes in bathtub. 


If current world tensions provide an emotional 
hook for early marriage, current economic prosperity 
provides a solid financial base. Jobs are plentiful. 
They pay well. Even the couple that marries on a 
shoestring can be confident the shoestring won’t break. 
The average young man with a high-school education 
can earn enough to support a wife and even a family. 
For the college-campus couple, there are part-time 
jobs. 

A third reason for the growing number of early 
marriages is the practice of early dating and steady 
dating that American society now not only approves, 
but often encourages, These customs not only permit 
more intimate relationships between young people 
(“You can get further faster if you keep going out 
with one girl than if you switch around”), but they 
also literally force youngsters to form emotional at- 
tachments long before many of them want to. 

“My daughter is a nervous’ wreck,” one worried 
father said to me.. “She’s 16 and a freshman at col- 
lege. She was there only three weeks before the other 
girls started teasing her when she didn’t have a steady 
date for weekends. What does a girl 16 years old 
need a steady date for?” 

In Cleveland recently, Juvenile Judge Albert A. 
Woldman called steady dating a “dangerous fad . . . 
where 12-year-old girls are made to feel like old 
maids.” In Boston a school superintendent banned 





Money is tight; work and study schedules rigid; but the Grays make 
time for inexpensive entertaining in their unfinished attic home. 


steady dating. But our society puts a premium on 
social acceptability and popularity. 

The steady date ends youthful agonizing over the 
threat of escortless proms and empty Saturday nights. 
It is, in effect, a compromise with love. You may 
never meet the person you could really be happy with, 
but at least you won’t be alone. It is, some youth 
workers feel, part of the growing drive for utter secu- 
rity that is a main concern of young people today— 
like wanting one’s first job to be with a company that 
has a retirement plan. 

Steady dating also gives a feeling of security to 
parents, especially those with daughters. Parents 
don’t have to worry that their daughters will be wall- 
flowers and, eventually, spinsters. They would rather 
see a daughter go out with one boy than with many, 
would rather risk an early marriage than a sexual 
involvement that might force one. 

Sex, of course, enters any discussion of early 
marriage. Some experts doubt that it is a leading 
cause. “Sexual curiosity is vastly overrated as a drive 
toward early marriage,” Alice Adler told me. “Most 
young people who have that much of a sex drive find 
an outlet for it outside of marriage.” 

The theory that people with strong sex urges 
should marry young gives no consideration to the in- 
herent instability of early marriages, makes no dis- 
tinction between sexual (Continued on page 108) 
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Death stalked him from the moment he discovered 


he was the innocent pawn of smugglers. Yet 


he tried a desperate getaway... 


BY ANNE WEISS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 


Louise glanced at her husband as they sat by the pool edge, watching 
the multicolored bathing suits cavorting in the tepid, light-blue water. 
Michael’s face was pinched, worried. The lush scenery around them 
seemed unreal, too full of bright flowers, of the unbelievable greenness of 
the clipped turf. How different it was from the city where she and 
Michael had lived before they knew about the Island. Louise closed her 
eyes, remembering their cheap little apartment, reached by endless flights 
of stairs crowded with stale cooking smells. A feeling of homesickness 
gripped her, and she opened her eyes guiltily, as if Michael might sense 
some disloyalty in her thoughts. It wasn’t his fault; she knew he had 
taken the job for her sake. She had been’ so ill back there in the apart- 
ment, with a tiredness that would never leave her. One night, the walls 
had seemed to close in on her, leaving nothing but blackness. When she 
had opened her eyes, there was a doctor talking to Michael, asking about 
her loss of weight, the constant fatigue. The doctor had sighed as he 
mentioned rest and change of climate. Too many of his patients could 
not afford to follow such advice. After he had gone, Louise and Michael 
had looked at each other, silent with the weight of the hopelessness lying 
between them. Louise murmured weakly. 

“Florida . . . Arizona . . . California . . . they sound so far away, 
don’t they? They must be very warm, right now, with all that sun.” 
Michael had stroked her thin cheeks, his own face drawn with worry. 

“Maybe we could move to one of those places, darling, and I could 
get a job there. The only trouble is, with medicines costing so much, and 
the rent raised again . . . we just don’t have much saved. It would cost 
something for us to get out there, to keep us (Continued on page 90) 











"THEY TOOK OUR 


This story of what happened to one town in the path of a super 
Would you know how to fight road builders if they decided to 





HOMES 


highway holds a warning: 


invade your community ? 


BY KENNETH ROBB 
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Uprooted house is moved to another part of South Nyack; 
some residents had to give up their homes altogether. 


(Gee Widmer—a South Nyack, New York, building 
contractor—had stayed at home from work that day. He 
had been suffering from a cold. About the middle of the 
afternoon a truck pulled into his driveway, and a gang of 
men began unloading a drilling rig in Widmer’s back- 
yard. He went out to see what was happening. 

“They wouldn’t tell me anything,” Widmer recalls. 
“It was as if I were some kid, and they said, ‘Get lost.’ 
They poked down with their drill and lifted out earth 
samples. I knew enough to see they were testing for 
bridge foundations. 

“It was the first real idea I had that the new high- 
way and bridge across the Hudson would go through our 
place.” 

Higher up the hill, overlooking the river, Anthony 
Havershan saw the survey crew arrive. Havershan says 
he had checked earlier. The best information available 
indicated he might lose about ten feet off his yard. But 
the surveyors drove stakes all the way up to the patio 
outside his front door. 

“I thought you needed only a little piece down front,” 
Havershan told the foreman of the crew. 

“I’m afraid not,” the surveyor said. “You're going 
to lose your house.” 

But most South Nyack families learned of their com- 
ing displacement in an even more impersonal way. In 
the typical case, the young wife and mother answered the 
doorbell and found a man she’d never seen before. 

Put yourself in her position. 

The stranger stands there, preparing to ring again as 
you open the door. He glances in embarrassment at the 
fat envelope in his hand. He mumbles your name, then 
asks, “That you?” 

You nod and fumble with the latch as he thrusts the 
envelope and a receipt form at you. 

“Sign on the bottom line so we'll know you got the 
papers,” he says. “Official notice. The state needs the 
property for the new highway.” 

He hurries off to deliver other notices to other house- 
holders along the street. You stand, dazed, uncompre- 
hending. Then, from behind, one of the children asks, 
“Who was he?” 

And for the first time you find yourself saying, 
“They're taking the house. We're going to lose our 
home.” 

Although this is a report on one small New York com- 
munity, what has happened in South Nyack so that a high- 
way could be built is happening with increasing frequency 
throughout the land. Wherever you travel, results of the 
nation’s highway modernization program greet the eye: 
new expressways, bypasses, supertratfic arteries plowing 
through densely settled metropolitan areas. The new 
42,000-mile interstate highway system, just authorized by 
Congress, promises to ease road congestion from coast to 
coast. 

In such a mammoth project, personal sacrifices are 
inevitable. But there is evidence that highway builders— 
in their haste to get a job done (Continued on page 74) 
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Tyler, lowa 
June 10, 1956 
Dear Jan, 

I’m sorry I haven’t written, but I have nothing to 
say except maybe “glug.” You can imagine how lively 
things are when I tell you I’m reading “War and Peace,” 
the looses book I could find. I’m madly in love with 
Prince André, but I skimmed ahead, and he gets killed 
in a couple of chapters, and after that I don’t know where 


I'll attach my free floating passions. Certainly not on 
anyone around here. There isn’t anyone around. All my 
friends have either moved away, or got married, which 
is worse. I feel like the science fiction people who get 
caught in time lags. 

The thing is I haven’t been at home for more than a 
week at a time since high school, and I had no idea what 
I was getting into, promising to spend the whole summer 
here. I had to do it—after all (Continued on page 103) 


BY HARRIETT PRATT 
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Refused to Kill 


Don Murray’s convictions made him 
choose hardship rather than military 
service. Even fame has failed to 


confuse him about “real happiness” 


BY KIRTLEY BASKETTE 


On Christmas Eve, 1954, a lanky young Ameri- 
can with hazel eyes stepped before 1,200 refugees 
at a displaced persons’ camp near Capua, Italy. 
He faced a bizarre group, composed of contrasting 
nationalities, creeds and social classes. Some had 
been interned for as long as ten years with still no 
place to go. Many were sick. All were embittered. 

Camp directors had warned against what the 
young man as trying to do. To present a Chris- 
tian Nativity program before such an embittered 
group, they argued, invited a riot. 

At first their fears seemed justified. The open- 
ing cantata was greeted with jeers. Bible passages 
were smothered by mocking laughter, and some 
candles were put out by missiles. The young man 
held out his hands and spoke in halting Italian. 

“We are gathered here tonight,” he began, 
“from different national origins and of different re- 
ligious beliefs—Christians, Moslems, Jews and many 
others. But one thing we can all share—if not a 
worship of Jesus Christ as divine, then a great re- 
spect for Him as a man. It is to honor that respect 
that we present this program.” 

. As the mutters gave way to silence, the story 

of Bethlehem was enacted while the speaker held 
his breath. When it was over, the crowd rose, 
cheered and begged to see it again. 

To Donald Murray, a young actor engaged in 
religious relief work, this applause was both a bene- 
diction and a mandate. That night he made himself 
a promise: If success in his profession ever came 
to him, he would use it to help these people. 

At the time, 25-year-old Don Murray’s pros- 
pects of making good his promise seemed remote. 
He was living in a Naples waterfront slum and 
drawing $7.50 a month for expenses. His skin was 
jaundiced from an attack of hepatitis which had 
almost killed him. Three-quarters of one lung was 
still congested from (Continued on page 95) 


Sudden success came to Don Murray after playing the 
male lead in “Bus Stop” with Marilyn Monroe (right). 
Hope Lange (above) was also in the film; she and Don 
were married shortly after production was completed. 
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P full of Women 


He felt cheated. Another girl instead of a boy! 


Then danger struck and his regret surrendered to pride and love 


BY LOIS DYKEMAN KLEIHAUER 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARK MILLER 


morning, he dropped wearily into bed. It had been a long night. Yet it 

had been only ten hours ago that Celia had sat at the dinner table across 
from him. And suddenly she had lifted her head and looked at him as though 
she were listening, and he knew that she waited another signal from her body. 

“Time?” he said, and she smiled and nodded, and the three little girls around 
the table suspended forks and spoons in mid-air and looked at their mother with 
wide, apprehensive eyes. 

Now it was over. His fourth and last child had been born at a quarter past 
three this morning. A girl. Another girl. Four girls! 

He didn’t want to think about it. The pain of disappointment was still too 
sharp in his heart. He turned his head to the wall, which was beginning to turn a 
pale gray, and shut his eyes. Presently he was asleep. 

He heard the bedroom door opening with noisy surreptitiousness. He opened 
his eyes briefly, saw that the sun was shining and closed them again, waiting. 
There was a whispered consultation at the door, then careful tiptoeings across the 
rug. The bed creaked and one of them began to crawl toward him, bending over 
him, examining his face, so close that he could feel her breath against his cheek, 
feel the softness of her hair falling against him. 

He stirred. Instantly, Audrie gave the signal. 

“He’s awake! Daddy’s awake!” 

She fell into the nest of covers beside him, put her arms around his neck and 
hugged him. Then Beth took a flying leap from the other (Continued on page 80) 


\ y T hen he got home from the hospital at a quarter after four on Thursday 
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CAN WE BE FAIR 


To keep our 22,000,000 former servicemen from getting 


too much or too little from the Government, we need sweeping 


reforms of the laws governing benefits and the agency that 


administers them. Your letters to Congress can help 


THE SECOND OF,TWO ARTICLES 


BY ANDRE FONTAINE 


Thousands of veterans are wrongfully taking mil- 
lions of dollars from the Government every year. The 
Government, on the other hand, is depriving thousands 
of other veterans of benefits they deserve. 

Some of the abuses by veterans, which were dis- 
cussed last month in the first of these two articles, are 
deliberate fraud. The Government, however, isn’t de- 
frauding veterans intentionally. The trouble is with 
the program itself—it is confused and complicated be- 
cause it grew so fast and so haphazardly. At fault are 
both the laws governing veterans’ benefits and the 
Veterans Administration which administers them. 

One of the clearest examples is the treatment of 
men classified as 100-per-cent disabled while in service. 
Two years ago President Eisenhower appointed a com- 
mission, headed by General Omar N. Bradley, to study 
the whole veterans’ program. The Commission’s re- 
port, after 15 months of research, was the most com- 
plete and well-documented of many recent surveys. 
Among other things, the Commission discovered that 
often a 100-per-cent rating bears little relation to the 
actual disability, and that many veterans who are truly 
totally disabled get a great deal less compensation than 
others who need help less. 

For instance, in World War II a man we'll call 
Charley Brooks was in the Navy, and in one Pacific 
battle was wounded in the head so badly that both his 
left arm and left leg were paralyzed. He was rated 
100-per-cent disabled, as the law prescribes. 

Brooks went to college under the G.I. Bill. He 
also took advantage of the VA rehabilitation program 
and slowly began to win back some control over his 
damaged arm and leg. 

Today you’d hardly notice his disability; he has 
gained enough use of both arm and leg so that they 
appear normal—except that he still drags his foot 
slightly. He has a Government job that pays him 
about $8,000 a year, is married, has two children and 
collects $324.50 a month in disability compensation 
from the VA. 

He has done a fine job in overcoming his handi- 
cap, and nobody wants to take away any of the credit 


due him. But compare his case with Jim Alexander’s. 

Before the war Alexander made more than $100 a 
week as a carpenter in a shipyard. In the Army he 
saw action with the First Infantry Division in North 
Africa, Sicily, Normandy, France and Germany before 
a shell exploded near him one day in April, 1945. His 
left arm and shoulder, abdomen and right hip were 
riddled with shrapnel. He was discharged later that 
year as 100-per-cent disabled. 

His old company gave him a bench job instead of 
his former work, built a special chair for him, gave 
him frequent rest periods and lowered his production 
quota. But at the end of the year it was plain that he 
couldn’t work a full week at a time. Since the com- 
pany had no part-time jobs, he was fired. 

At this point Amvets, the World War II veterans’ 
organization, arranged for him to receive vocational 
training under the VA program. He started on-the- 
job training in an optical plant—but his salary was 
now $65 a week. Even at this lighter work, he tired so 
quickly that he seldom could work a full week. After 
two years his wounds became inflamed, and he had to 
go into a VA hospital for three months. 

When he came out, someone else had his job. He 
tried to find another, but several private firms wouldn’t 
hire him because they thought his disability rating 
would increase their workmen’s compensation rates (it 
wouldn’t have), and even the U.S. Post Office turned 
him down because he couldn’t work a full week. Final- 
ly he got a part-time job with a lumber yard run by 
another disabled veteran. He now averages about $50 
a week; if he were able to hold down his prewar job, 
he’d be making about $130. 

Like Charley Brooks, Jim Alexander is married 
and has two children. His VA compensation is $226.50 
a month, as against Brooks’ $324.50. Both get the 
same dependency allotment of $45.50, but Alexander 
gets the regular VA rate for 100-per-cent disability— 
$181 a month. Because he lost the use of an arm and 
a leg, Brooks gets a special award, prescribed by law, 
which makes his basic allotment $279 a month. 

Compared with some veterans who have lesser 


TO VETERANS ? 


disabilities, the 100-per-cent disabled are also dis- 
criminated against as a group. The Bradley Commis- 
sion surveyed 20,000 veterans to determine how the 
disabled compare in income, health and longevity with 
the nondisabled. It discovered that the average in- 
come of all veterans was about $4,000 a year. When 
the investigators measured the income of the disabled 
(including their VA compensation), they found it was 
just about average at $4,000—and it was thus apparent 
that compensation rates were making up for whatever 
income loss the veterans’ disabilities were causing. 
But there were two glaring exceptions: The 90-per-cent 
disabled earned about $1,000 a year more than the 
average, and the 100-per-centers earned about $1,000 
a year less. Thus the law setting up disability pay- 
ments and the VA rating process which decides how 
much a man’s compensation will be give the least to 
the very men who have given the most during war. 
Furthermore, the Commission found, there is too 
much latitude in the law governing who is and who 
isn’t 100-per-cent disabled. In a survey of the 100- 
per-centers, almost six out of ten said that their dis- 
ability did not totally disable them, but merely reduced 


their activity. The remaining four out of ten were 
really totally disabled. 

It is obvious that, in any program that handles as 
many disability cases as the VA—about 2,000,000— 
there will be individual cases of inequity. But the 
laws under which the VA operates are so inflexible 
that adjustments that would do simple justice to these 
men are often not allowed. And this doesn’t apply 
only to the totally disabled, either. Take the opposite 
end of the scale—the cases with 10-per-cent (or less) 
disability. 

About two out of every five disabled veterans are 
in this category, since there are over 350 ailments that 
will get a man such a rating. Any bullet or knife 
wound, even if thoroughly healed, is considered a 10- 
per-cent disability, so are loss of both eyebrows; stiff- 
ness of the ring finger and pinkie; stiff ankle, wrist or 
arm; “moderate” flat feet, weak foot or hammer toes. 
Any of these entitles a man to $17 a month, plus half 
a dozen other potentially valuable benefits. These 
added benefits include preference in Federal, state and 
city jobs; vocational retraining, and the privilege of 
being admitted to any VA (Continued on page 87) 
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WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


When the Bradley and the Hoover Commissions and the 
Teague Committee finished their studies, each made sug- 
gestions for improving the veterans’ program. Here—as 
formulated by REDBOOK—are some of the most important. 
You may want to mention them if you write your congress- 
man about the program's failures. 


The Rating Schedule, which determines how much the VA 
pays for disabilities incurred in service, should’ be up-dated 
by an outstanding group of doctors—and brought more into 
line with the experience of private disability-insurance 
companies. 


Compensation for 100-per-cent disabled veterans should 
be increased so that their total incomes match those of all 
other disabled veterans. 


Nonservice-connected pensions should not be paid to vet- 
erans who are in jail for more than 60 days. 


Any benefits due a veteran at his death should be paid 
only. to his wife, childten or dependent ‘parents—not to 
distantirelatives. 


The American Legion's plan. fora nonservice-connected 


pension for all veterans over 65 (with certain income limita- 
tions) should not be made into law. 


In determining whether a veteran's income is within the 
limits. required. for a nonservice-connected pension, all the 
family’s income should be considered. A wife's income 
should be included, and the veteran‘s net worth should be 
capitalized at four per cent and the»resulting interest in- 
cluded. Furthermore, the pension should be paid on a slid- 
ing scale, as recommended by the Bradley Commission, so 
that the veterans who need the money the most will get 
the most. 


The Veterans Administration should be tied in more closely 
with the other branches of Government, and the Adminis- 
trator probably made a member of the Cabinet. Also, his 
present absolute powers should be limited by law. 


In the words of the Bradley Commission, “The role of the 
Administrator should be much broader and: more positive 
than) presently conceived within the Veterans Administra- 
tions 


Laws governing veterans’ benefits should be codified and 
simplified; 





“What are you thinking about? That sexy redhead?” “No,” Jim answered. “I’m thinking about what I do.” 


o Of Coat Qatin 


BY HARRIET SHIEK 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BENNETT 


n a Saturday night in June, five years and two 
children after their wedding day, the Jim Ran- 
dalls were walking home from a party in their 
neighborhood. Their arms were linked. Jim, a tall 
dark-haired man wearing slacks and a white sport shirt, 
was scowling thoughtfully. Marcie wore a pink cotton 


dress with a full skirt that swirled about her legs; her 
feet, in pink ballerina slippers, took a double little danc- 
ing step now and then to keep up with Jim’s long strides. 

“What a night!” Marcie sighed, head tilted back, 
blonde pony-tail swinging. “What a moon! Pd like to 
dance on it, round and round and round.” 


“Mm,” Jim said absently, still scowling. 

“Wish I could ride with you when you take the sitter 
home. Wish we could ride all night till the sun comes 
bd “Mm.” 

She glanced at him, shook his arm a little, as though 
to waken him. “Mm, mm. Is that all you can say on a 
night like this?” 

“Mm.” 

“What are you thinking about so hard? That sexy 
redhead we met at the party ?” 

“Was she sexy?” 

“Oh, come off it. She had all the men drooling, in- 
cluding you. You’re probably not the only husband 
who’s thinking about her on his way home tonight. Go 
ahead, have your think.” 

“Gee, thanks. But I’m not thinking about Carlotta 
Landreth. I’m thinking about what I do.” 

“What do you mean, what you do?” 

“Just what I do, that’s all.” 

She gave him a wry appraising look. “How many 
drinks did you have, Jim Randall?” 

His big shoulders shrugged away that subject. 
“What would you say I do, honey?” 

She unlinked their arms, took off her white stole, 
waved it in the air and whirled around once in a scarf 
dance. “This is no night for quizzes. What a silly 
question, anyway.” 

“No, it’s an important question. I’m serious.” 

“Must you be? Oh, all right.” She folded the stole, 
hung it over her arm, then clasped her hands in front of 
her as though she were sitting in church. “Now. I’ve 
never been more serious. Tell me what’s important about 
this big sixty-four-cent question.” 

“Well . . . when we were introduced to the Landreths 
tonight, did you notice it wasn’t two minutes before Bob 
Landreth was asking me what I do?” 


“So?” 
“Well, that’s the third time its happened to me 
today. And I just got to thinking . . . Do you realize 


that, no matter where or when a guy meets people, the 
first question they’ ask him is, ‘What do you do?’” 

Marcie thought that over. “Well, it is a common 
question. So?” 

“So the average guy—unless he’s got a real career 
like being a doctor or lawyer or something—answers 
that he repairs cars or sells insurance or delivers milk 
or runs a turret lathe. Me, I always say I wind coils 


that go into potentiometers. But ... you know what?” 
“What?” 
“Tonight . . . after answering the same damn’ ques- 
tion three times in one day . . . tonight I got the feeling 


that I’ve been giving the wrong answer.” 

“Wrong? What’s wrong with it? You do wind 
coils that go into potentiometers. Unless you're leading 
a double life that I know nothing about.” 

“When would I have time to lead a double life?” 

“Hm. You've got a point there. Which reminds 
me, we're getting home pretty late. Are we still going to 
get up early in the morning and paint the fence before 
the kids wake up?” 

“Sure.” 

They walked on slowly. Marcie asked, “What is the 
right answer, then, if it isn’t winding coils?” 

“I don’t know. That’s whats got me stumped.” 

“Jim...” Marcie was frowning now. 
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“Don’t you like your job at the plant?” 

“What’s to like about coils? I like the fellows I 
work with, though. And some day maybe I'll move up 
to supervisor. But it'll still be coils.” He was silent a 
Meee then asked curiously, “Does a guy have to like his 
job?” 

“Well, certainly, he’s supposed to, to be happy. Are 

. . are you happy?” 

“Sure. Not because of coils, though. I could die 
tomorrow and those coils would still get wound. Just the 
same, I’m happy. Does that make me an odd-ball?” 

“Well . . .” Marcie’s voice trailed off uncertainly. 

They had reached their house now, a white shingled 
bungalow with a picture window and a patch of lawn and 
a picket fence. Examining the gate in the moonlight be- 
fore he unlatched it, Jim said, “It sure will look better 
with a new paint job, won’t it? Let’s set the alarm for 
five. Maybe I can give the steps a coat, too.” 

“Jim ... ?” Her voice sounded troubled as she 
stood looking up at him. “Your job ... I hate to think 
you’re not satisfied or . . .” 

“But I am satisfied. As long as I punch that old 
time clock, I’m earning the dough to do the things I want. 
Like buying the house, painting the fence and . . .” His 
voice stopped. He gazed at their house for a long time, 
at the lighted window, the fireplace chimney, the green 
shutters. “Thats it,” he said slowly, as if he’d just dis- 
covered something. “Now I know why my answer to 
that question about what I do seems wrong. Look,” he 
said, turning to her. “I spend only eight hours a day at 
the plant, right?” 

“Right.” 

“But it pays me. money to do all the things I want 
to do in the other sixteen hours out of twenty-four. 


“Ves,” 

“Well, that’s it,” he said again. “Those coils are a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. They aren’t my 
whole life or the only thing I do. They aren’t the things 
that give me satisfaction or the things I’ll be remembered 
for, either . . . are they?” 

“No, Jim.” 

He unlatched the gate, swung it open for her, then 
latched it after them. As they went up the walk toward 
the porch, he said, “Do you know what my answer’s 
going to be the next time somebody asks me, ‘What do 
you do, Mr. Randall?’ ” 

“No.” 

“Im going to say, ‘Who, me? What do I do? 
Why, I live. And if they want any more details, PI 
say, ‘I live with a blonde. I talk to her; I eat with her; 
I sleep with her. I also raise kids. And I spend a lot of 
time fixing up the home that I do my living in?” He 
grinned at her. “Wouldn’t all that be a truer answer?” 

“Yes, Jim.” She smiled and slipped her hand into 
his. “But I’m afraid you would sound like an odd-ball 
to give an answer like that.” 

“Yeah, I guess I would. PIl probably end up say- 
ing, as usual, ‘I wind coils that go into potentiometers.’ ” 

They were at the door now. As he dug in his pocket 
for the key, Marcie unfolded her stolé, reached up and 
looped it around his neck. Drawing him toward her by 
pulling on the ends of the stole, she said softly, “Why 
don’t you ask me what I do?” 

“And what do you do, Mrs. Randall?” 

“T love,” she answered. ... THE END 





Jim Garner and his wife 
and son live a happy, 
normal life—with one 
exception. Every day, 
Jim must receive a blood 
transfusion to keep he- 
mophilia under control. 





Every Day 
Someone Saves My Life 


A young man tells how he learned to take his lifeblood from 


strangers—after learning to give of himself 


BY JAMES GARNER AS TOLD TO FRANK CAMERON 


Photography by Don Ornitz—Globe 


Every night at nine o’clock Evelyn, 
my wife, props a,crutch into one end of 
the sofa in the living room of our San 
Francisco apartment. She expertly 
sticks a needle into my right arm and, 
by the way she does it, I get a rough 
idea of the number and kinds of frustra- 
tions she has had that day. As I lie 
there, 250 cubic centimeters of plasma 
flow through a plastic tube into my vein 
and, thanks to some stranger somewhere, 
another day of life and health can be 
added to my present 27 years. 

As of the moment I’m telling this, 
that may have been transfusion number 
1455, give or take a couple of dozen. 


As far as the doctors can foretell, Pll 
have to have at least one transfusion 
every day for the rest of my life. For 
each of these I must provide not one, but 
two donors. A pint of blood from one 
will replace the plasma I use; a pint 
from the other will serve as payment for 
a processing fee. Because of this, I 
must face the nagging pressure of hav- 
ing to find about 730 donors a year 
in order that I may stay alive. 

I have gradually come to accept the 
challenge of living and enjoying life as a 
hemophiliac, but I still have a way to go. 

Perhaps I should explain what my 
trouble is. In hemophilia something 





About 730 pints of blood must be donated to Jim Garner each year. 


“We started our honeymoon in a hospital” 


somewhere along the line has affected the blood-clot- 
ting factor called the antihemophilic globulin. Where- 
as the blood of a normal person clots in from six to 
12 minutes, that of a hemophiliac may not clot for as 
long as several hours. The usual treatment for this 
is a transfusion of blood plasma, not primarily to re- 
plenish losses, but to supply the needed globulin in 
sufficient strength to coagulate the blood. 

My kind of hemophilia causes severe internal 
hemorrhages usually at the joints. It’s like carrying 
around a built-in bomb that can explode just as I’m 
about to prove to myself that I’m basically a normal 
guy who can live and love like everyone else. 

That’s what I kept telling myself one Thursday in 
1954, two days before Evelyn and I were married. I 
was then, as now, a student at San Francisco State 
College, working toward a master’s degree. At the 
same time I was an outpatient of the hospital where I 
received my plasma transfusions. For six months I 
had been feeling fine. I had kept out of institutional 
beds so long I had begun to miss such old hospital 
friends as the gray, boiled potato with the beady, 
blue-black eye that looked up at me from every dinner 
tray. 

“Hospitals,” I said to the mirror as I carefulty 
maneuvered the electric shaver, “are nice places to 
visit, but no place to live. I, for one, am through with 
them.” 

I gathered from the mirror that I wasn’t the most 
dashing bridegroom of 1954, but I had the handsome 
look of any man in love. My height was average. 
I had a becoming, toasted look from a coat of tan 
which I encouraged, to take the edge off a hemophiliac 
pallor. 

Then, with less assurance, I continued adding up 
the score. The shoulders and chest were satisfactorily 
strong—my earlier years on crutches had helped broad- 
en me there—and my waist was lean. It was my legs 
that sorely punctured pride and self-assurance. Be- 
fore being graduated to crutches, I had been moved 
back and forth between wheel chair and bed. During 
this.time, my unused legs had turned to spindle shanks. 
The pipe-stem effect was all the more noticeable be- 
cause the joints, where most of the hemorrhages oc- 
curred, had a way of looking melon-sized in my mir- 
ror. That’s why, much as I love the water, I shun 
swimming trunks. And it isn’t only for support that 
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I wrap bandages around each leg. They help keep 
my trouser legs from flapping in breezy San Francisco. 

I almost wish it were just as simple to pad my 
spirits. On Friday, the day before the ceremony, I 
managed to wake up, but all I could do was lie still 
and breathe. This was no way for a bridegroom to 
feel, so in the afternoon I managed with great effort 
to get to Stanford University Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco where I was an outpatient. 

“We'll just stick you in for the night,” said the 
doctor cheerily. 

I telephoned Evelyn the news. “Don’t worry,” 
I added. “I'll be at the altar tomorrow.” 

That night at dinner the boiled potato looked up 
at me glumly, a perfect reflection of my own mood. 
Inside me lay an old, cold dread of missing fulfillment 
again. It was the feeling I had known in high school 
when, once before, I had failed to prove I was just like 
everybody else. It happened in my senior year. Up 
until then, I hadnt made many triends because the 
years of invalidism had given me the feeling of being 
set apart. Then, unexpectedly, I was invited to join 
DeMolay, a junior Masonic organization. Just as I was 
about to grasp this outstretched hand of acceptance, the 
bomb went off. 

Initiation day found me at home and in bed, 
wretched and ashamed of my weakness. My shoulders 
were painfully swollen. My skin was sensitive and 
taut. It was hard to move my arms. Mother called 
the doctor. 

“I wanted so much to join,” I told her. And then 
I cried. 

Mother came over and sat on the bed. 

“Many disappointments will happen to you, Jim,” 
she said. “But you can’t go on hating yourself for 
being a hemophiliac. That will make you bitter and 
alone. One by one, you'll have to face these things as 
they happen. Face them and accept yourself, and 
then you'll find others accepting you—not just with 
tolerance, but with respect for the courage you have 
gained.” 

The words brought little solace then, but I was 
older now and had weathered many a crisis. That 
night before the wedding, as I lay in the hospital, I 
repeated those words like so many beads on a rosary. 
I even began to take comfort from the other seven 
patients whose friendliness eased my anxieties at the 
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Jim and Evelyn hire a baby sitter for Johnny and go off for dinner and an evening out. They are seldom apart. 


thought of the chapel wedding next morning. My 
family would be there. Evelyn’s was in town from 
Milwaukee. I had already sensed her mother’s appre- 
hensiveness over Evelyn’s chance at happiness with me. 
I wondered what her father was thinking about my 
potential as a breadwinner. 


“PII get there. Pll make her happy,” I kept 
thinking. For some reason, I felt better next morning. 

“We'll let you out long enough to attend the wed- 
ding and reception,” the doctor said, “if you promise 
to get right back here afterward.” 

Feeling like a parolee, I ran to a cab and arrived 
at the chapel in time. After the ceremony, I gave the 
bride a lingering kiss to help compensate for what I 
had to tell her. 


“Hello, Mrs. Garner,” I said with what I hoped 
was a light, carefree greeting. “I know the coziest 
medical ward where we can start the honeymoon. 
Care to join me?” 

That was Evelyn’s introduction to married life. 
It didn’t seem so funny when I offered to carry her 
over the threshold at the hospital, and the festiveness 
over sharing our wedding cake with the other patients 
had a slightly hollow ring. After the celebration, 
Evelyn drew the curtain around the bed and we kissed 
good-night. I made her leave the curtain drawn as she 
left because I didn’t want to see her go. I could hear 
others in the ward saying what a good time they had 
had. It was the most lonesome night of my life. 

Still, Evelyn maintains (Continued on page 99) 
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bi THE TREASURES 






Along the Atlantic Coast, from 
Maryland to Georgia, is a friendly 
land, rich in fun, history and beauty. 
Once you have sampled it, 


you will want to go back for more 


BY BOOTON HERNDON 


DRAWINGS BY TOM HILL 


OF TIDEWATER COUNTRY 


Whatever vacation joy you're seeking, as long as 
it has to do with sight-seeing or water, you'll find it 
in Tidewater America. And you can name your 
prices, too, unless $22.05 a week (not including 
meals) for a couple with a child is too much, or $50 
a day too little. Between those extremes there’s 
everything. 

At colorful, remote little Chincoteague island, 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, I talked with a 
couple named Soapy and Nancy Stoe, from Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. The year before they had come 
to Chincoteague at the time of the wild-pony round- 
up. Soapy’s mother had cooked all of Soapy’s fa- 
vorite foods and put them in glass jars so all Nancy 


had to do was heat them up. After all, it was their 
honeymoon. 

They'd stayed in one of Frances and Roy 
Andrews’ new, clean little cottages, complete with 
boat. Soapy can’t afford a boat and trailer, but like 
a lot of young people these days, he has an outboard 
motor to throw in the trunk of the car. With the 
motor, a pleasant 20-minute run through protected 
waters took the honeymooners to a stretch of ocean 
beach, miles long, inaccessible except by boat. 

Nancy sighed as she finished telling about it. 
“It might as well have been our own private beach.” 

This year the Stoes brought another couple 
with them. They shared a two-bedroom cottage. 
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THE TREASURES OF 
TIDEWATER COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED) 





Total cost (not including meals), with two boats, linen and 
dishes, and all the fish and crabs they can catch just ten 
yards from the front door, was $60 a week. 

As people like the Stoes become more afluent and 
numerous, Nags Head, on the Outer Banks of the North 
Carolina coast, will be the place. This is a relaxed, fam- 
ily beach where even the best hotels allow you to come to 
lunch barefooted. Just a few miles away is Roanoke Is- 
land, site of the first English colony in America, with its 
f : continuing air of mystery, for no one knows what hap- 
fam i i pened to the people of that colony. 

: But it is for parents of small children that Nag’s 
Head shines. At the Carolinian, for instance, a cute 
blonde named Pat Everton takes charge of children in the 
morning from nine to twelve and in the evening through 
cocktail time and dinner. And at night, should Mommy 
and Daddy want to go to the party room, they just leave 
the telephone off the hook. One sound from the kids and 
someone runs to tell the parents. 





Because Tidewater is historic, visitors have been 
flocking to it for many years. Tourists bring $600,000,- 
000 into Virginia each year. As a result you'll find ex- 
perienced, efficient hosts and well-organized tours and en- 
tertainment. Other states in the area are expanding their 
tourist business, and vacationers are benefiting. 

Georgia, for example, has taken over the famous mil- 
lionaires’ playground of Jekyll Island, near Brunswick, 
and made it a charming new resort, less expensive than 
swanky Sea Island, or moderate St. Simon, also nearby. 
There are excellent accommodations already, and more 
being built. 

Many people, particularly family groups, come to 
Tidewater for uncomplicated back-to-nature entertain- 
ment. Take crabbing, the simplest water sport. One 
morning I was sunning myself on the pier at the Yellow 
Bluff Fishing Camp near Midway, Georgia. Two young 
fishing widows were sitting and chatting in a rowboat 
across the creek from the pier. They didn’t mind being 


Standing watch over the “graveyard 
of the Atlantic” is historic Hatteras 
Light (left) on Cape Hatteras, 
N.C. The 193-foot sentinel is the 
tallest on the East Coast. Tide- 
water beaches like Virginia Beach 
(above) are among the best. Early 
American beauty still lives (right) 
in the houses of graceful Savannah. 


deserted. They’d slept late and, as one of the girls ob- 
served, “What I really hate about fishing is catching the 
slimy things.” 

But crabbing—and smoking and drinking Cokes and 
talking and sunbathing all at the same time—was perfect 
for the girls. Each held a crab line, which is just a piece 
of string with a weight and a piece of meat on one end. 
Occasionally one of the girls would squeal and gingerly 
pull on the line. Then, with screams and giggles, they’d 
slip a long-handled net under the crab and deposit it in 
a bushel basket. 

While I was there, they discussed various subjects 
including the P-TA, baby-sitters, other women, their hus- 
bands and other men, without ever, thanks to the crabs, 
finishing one single subject. But they came in for lunch 
with a nice sunburn and two bushels of crabs, enough for 
a fine free meal that night. 

These Yellow Bluff cabins, incidentally, were the 
cheapest I found. (Continued on page 84) 








(Continued from page 26) 

origin that was the natural outcome of a 
small-town Massachusetts childhood, of 
public schools and Boston University on 
a working scholarship. It was that voice, 
of which he had so seldom been con- 
scious before he married Vernia, which 
had precipitated their last, bitter quarrel 
—the quarrel after which they had ceased 
to quarrel because they had only given 
up a hope. We quarrel only while we still 
hope for understanding. 

“You and yo’ old No’th, where they 
treats colored folks right!” she had cried. 
“What’s it come to? Only jus’ never 
knowin’ where you belongs. Go to a store, 
a movie, one day and get treated like you 
was white, go another and have ’em act 
worse’n down home! I likes knowin’ 
where I is!” 

“I never told you it would be heaven 
on earth up here,” he said. “I told you it 
would be better. And it is better.” 

But she had stood before him with her 
face fined down to the blind, sculptured 
look that he had come to fear. Beautiful 
and blind, shut away in its integrity and 
its ineducability, her face had lifted be- 
fore him like the face of an Ethiopian 
queen carved in stone. 

“And don’t you try to be big with 
me with that dicty, whiteman’s talk,” she 
had cried. “You ’shamed of yo’ own folks 
you was born from?” 

He had tried again, for that one last 
time, to make her believe him. 

“Vernia, I only talk like the people 
I’ve always heard.” 

“Yo’ mother don’t talk no different 
to me.” 

“She grew up in Carolina. She didn’t 
go to school.” 

“So you're ’shamed of her.” 

“Vernia, for the love of God try to 
break out of that tight little box and under- 
stand me... try to use the mind God gave 
you ” 


become the face of a wretched girl, con- 
torted with weeping. 

“Not even to me,” she had sobbed. 
“Not even to me, y’own wife. You got to 
keep puttin’ on that high-toned white-folks 
talk, even to me.” 


And now he stood in the empty apart- 
ment, hearing his voice and knowing that 
the thing had happened for which he had 
not let himself know that he was waiting. 

The shock of knowledge made his 
dark, heavy-featured face blank. He sat 
down at the kitchen table and reached out 
for the letter that he had seen, and kept 
himself from seeing, as soon as he entered 
the room. He read the first page through, 
his face still unmoving and empty. 


I went to the hospitle to kiss your 
mother. Do not tell her different 
from I did, my sisters took sick and 


“And then the mask had broken, had i 


I got to go down there account of her 
kids and all. Kiss Clarkie every nite 
and tell him same thing till he stops 
askin. I had to pray God a long while 
soes I could leve him but I know the 
way you raised him he woud not get 
on rite down home. Mrs. Whites 
keepin him today. Vernia. 


And then, at the bottom of the page, 
in the large, uncertain penciled script: 
“Turn over.” 

His fingers fumbled upon the paper, 
made clumsy with the shock of incredu- 
lous joy that obliterated for one stabbing 
instant all other emotion. Clarkie; she 
had left Clarkie. 

He laid the paper down again before 
him, spreading it slowly flat with both 
hands and read on. 


I wode not have left with her in 
the hospitle only theas peaple are 
drivin the intire ways to Tupelo. I 
did not want to use your mony to go 
with I want to do rite. Now I know 
how hard it is for peaple to know how 
to do rite and I feel bad for you the 
same as me. 


Her living voice was in that last page. 
He sat with bowed head, his square, dark 
hands crumpling the paper into a ball, 
spreading it out as if they caressed it, and 
crumpling it again. His lips formed 
words: “How much she loved the boy, to 
make herself leave him behind!” 


Q: that love, no one could doubt. 
She was an undemonstrative mother, a firm 
disciplinarian. “Joshua,” she would say, 
“it ain’t no kindness to a chile, fetchin’ 
him up to expect things different to how 
they is.” But sometimes she would step 
quickly, almost threateningly, across the 
room to hug the child against her, bending 
down to press her cheek against the top 
of his round little head. She would stand 
so, her eyes closed, her face perfect in love. 

She had been undemonstrative with 


Joshua, too, in their life by day. When he 
made love to her in words, she was scorn- 
ful, restive. “Joshua, what makes you so 
full of talk!” Or, when he kissed her 
good-by in the morning, “Think you was 


‘goin’ on a trip. Y’act foolish.” 


But he would wake at night to find 
her pressed against him as if it was with 
her body alone that she could speak of a 
love that was stronger than her pride or 
her terrible will to judge. And in these 
moments he had felt his own body grow 
strong with the knowledge that, alien as 
she was to his world, she would never 
leave him. 


Be she had left him, and she had 
left Clarkie. He spread out the crumpled 
paper once more on the kitchen table. 
She had ruled it off carefully with her 
pencil and a ruler before she wrote upon 


it. 

Oh, God, he thought, what difference 
did it make where we lived? Any place 
she wanted, any damned segregated slum, 
so long as I had her, so long as Clarkie 

er. 

He got up and opened the window. 
The evening was still bright. He looked 
out upon a neighborhood of respectable 
wooden three-deckers, a neighborhood 
mostly white. Boston was not like a small 
town; he knew that. He knew that feelin; 
had changed, too, with the influx of colo 
labor after the war. And still he had per- 
sisted, stubborn in his determination that 
Clarkie should have, as nearly as possible, 
a childhood like his own. He thought 
back a few weeks. 

He had been genuinely amazed when 
his mother had aligned herself so gently 
and firmly on the side of Vernia. 

“But, Mom, you never brought me up 
in any colored neighborhood.” 

“Jus’ because, Joshua, where we lived 
there wasn’t enough colored folks to make 
one. Now what’s Clarkie goin’ to get, 
pushed in where he ain’t wanted?” 

He tried to tell her and realized that 


“Probably tastes funny because it has a love potion in it.” 
REDBOOK 





he could no more explain to her than he 
could to Vernia. 

His mother’s fingers had rested light- 
ly on his arm. Looking down he had seen 
how they were wasted, fragile as a bird’s 
claws. A coldness went over him. 

“Vernia loves you, Joshua. And I 
loves the both of you. Don’t push her into 
where she ain’t wanted. I try to tell her 
how you ain’t proud, how it jus’ comes 
from all that schoolin’....” 

He could have answered her words, 
but not her voice, so tired, so patient. He 
had turned his head away. 

“Son, if you still ever says your 
prayers, pray to get so’s you loves her 
more’n the ideas in your head.” 

But he had thought he knew what he 
owed to Clarkie. 


Cunt and Ray were rolling like 
puppies on the floor of Mrs. White’s front 
room. 

“Did you know about my Auntie got 
sick? I didn’t know I had a Auntie. 
Mrs. White says I can stay. Can 1?” 

Mrs. White laughed. 

“Yo’ poor wife was so worried, her 
sister and your mother both sick at once. 
I told her one more here won’t make no 
difference.” 

“That’s a lot to ask. I... Pd want 
to pay...” 

Mrs. White was a squat, untidy wom- 
an, but there was dignity in the lift of her 
head. 

“I grew up out in the country, where 
neighbors is still neighbors.” 

“I... Mrs. White... I certainly . . 

He found himself in the street, still 
choked with the sense of his own inade- 
quacy. 


> 


lees told him at the hospital desk 
that a doctor wanted to talk to him before 
he saw his mother. The doctor was a mid- 
dle-aged man who spoke to him first as 
one speaks to a child and then, with ob- 
vious surprise and relief, in technical 
terminology. 

“A fast-growing melanoma, well pro- 
gressed. Fantastic that she held out so 
long on her own.” 

“Does she know?” 

“Is anyone that close ever fooled? 
But they like to go through with the ges- 
tures. Play up to her.” 

“TIL be careful.” 

The doctor got up, holding out his 
hand. 

“Thank you.” 

They shook hands absently. The en- 
counter had been a Utopian model of race 
relationship . . . but they were both think- 
ing about something else. 


The ward was noisy, but his mother 
was asleep. He sat down. Her hair, 
streaked with gray, was drawn back neatly 
into two braids. She breathed through 
her mouth. 

“They’ve given her something for the 
pain,” he thought. “I must let her sleep.” 

And even as his mind formed the 
words, his voice broke out, urgent, child- 
ish, demanding. 

“Mom! Mom, it’s Joshua!” 

She sighed and opened her eyes. 

“Mom, you should of let me brought 
you in last night.” 


He did not know that he was speak- 
ing the language of his childhood. 

“What'd the doctor tell you, Son?” 

“Nothing much. Have to keep you 
here a while, I guess.” 

Her eyes looked through his face for 
a moment of silence. 

“Don’t tell Vernia,” she said, then. 
“Let it come on her sort of gradual. You 
see, I’m the closest she’s got to being 
home. When she comes in here this morn- 
in’, she was all stirred up inside.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Said her sister was sick. Said they’d 
telegram her, if’n she got worse. Don’t 
let her go, Joshua. She tell you that 
stuff, don’t pay her no mind. I was too 
tired, I made like I believed what she 
say, but don’ you pay her no mind.” 

He smiled, reaching for her hand. 

“So that’s it! I came home and found 
her in bed. Just “flu, but she’s got it good 
and hard. I called the doctor. She said, 
‘I’ve been so miserable these days, I didn’t 
even know I was sick. Guess I couldn’t 
tell the difference. I’m afraid I talked a 
lot of fool stuff and scared your mother.’ ” 

He saw, with grateful wonder, that he 
had carried the lie off. 

“And you don’t have to worry about 
Clarkie,” he said. “A neighbor took right 
over, bringing in food, keeping him, every- 
thing.” 

“Colored neighbor?” 

“Of course.” 

“Oh, that’s good. 
prayed for no better.” 

She shut her eyes, and at once she 
was asleep again. 

He had gone out into the street before 
he realized that she had spoken to him, 
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almost casually, of the fact that she was 
going to die. He stood still. 

“Oh, God,” he said, low and aloud. 
“If it had only taken me a few more weeks 
to find that damned house.” 


j e TE the week that followed, 
his mother sank rapidly, as if, having re- 
linquished the struggle, she were eager to 
be through with weariness and pain. She 
slept most of the time and was easily sat- 
isfed with the report that Vernia was 
still in bed, but better, that Clarkie was 
fine. 

Her name was on the foot of her bed: 
Mrs. Laura Hammon. The nurses seemed 
to be continually shaking her awake, tak- 
ing blood-tests, giving injections, rousing 
her to take medicines by mouth. 

“Come on now, Laura. Wake up.” 

“Are they good to you?” Joshua 
would ask her, over and over again. 

“Fine. They treat me fine.” 

Even out of a confused half-sleep 
that answer would come in a little whis- 
pered sigh. And he told himself over and 
over that it was true, and that, even if she 
had been fully conscious, it would have 
seemed only natural to her that the nurses 
called her Laura, while the ignorant, half- 
mad old woman in the next bed was al- 
ways called Mrs. O’Mallon. He told 
himself it did not matter. 


Aad still he hated the condescen- 
sion. He found himself with increasing 
fury hating the young resident doctor. He 
was from Mississippi, a short, fair young 
man, almost an albino, with pinkish red 
hair and a fixed smile. He called Joshua’s 
mother Laurabelle. 

“Come on, now, Laurabelle, you can 
swoller that down, big girl like you.” 
And, “Hi, there, Laurabelle, ain’t you got 
no smile today?” 

And he spoke of her in Joshua’s hear- 
ing as “that little ol’ colored gal in Ward 

” 


He had heard Joshua’s mother speak 
his name and it seemed to tickle him. He 
would drawl it out in three slow syllables: 
“Mornin’, Joshua.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

His name was Dr. Alster. Whenever 
he came into the room, Joshua learned to 
shut off thought and feeling inside him- 
self, with a conscious effort, as if he had 
jerked hard upon the handle of a main. 
But an afternoon came when the main 
would not shut off. 

A technician was drawing blood, and 
the shock of sudden pain roused his mother 
to a brief, whimpering cry. At that mo- 
ment Dr. Alster appeared on his rounds. 

“Aw, come on, there, Laurabelle, that 
don’t hurt. Who you think you're kid- 
din’?” 

The force of murderous hate that 
rushed through Joshua at that moment 
was a terrifying thing to a man of civilized 
mind. It was of a degree and intensity 
which we are seldom forced to consider as 
a latent part of ourselves, except, perhaps, 
on the field of battle. It was his custom 
to rise when Dr. Alster came by, but now 
he could only sit, crouching forward, hold- 
ing on with all his force. 

He was still sitting so, motionless, 
after Dr. Alster had gone away. 

His mother spoke. “What you study- 
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in’ on, Son?” He managed somehow to 
jerk on the main, hard. 


“Him. Mississippi.” 

His mother smiled. “That’s right. 
Biloxi. He told me. He’s so friendly, 
ain’t he?” 

“Friendly?” 


“Pleasantes’ talkin’ young gentleman 
. . . Puts me in mind of the boy at the 
place my Mamma worked, back home. 
He’s got a pet name for me. Laurabelle.” 

He stared at her in silence, as the 
flood of his anger broke out again, veering 
in its course and turning upon her. A pet 
name, he thought. Like a dog. Good old 
dog. Good old nigra. He denies the 
human dignity of her whole race, and she 
likes it. With a fantastic effort he con- 
trolled himself. 

“Well, that’s nice. 
tell by looks.” 

His mother giggled, weakly. 

“Well, he’s awful white, even for a 
white man. But you're awful black, even 
for a black man, Joshua. Favor your 
Dad.” 

She closed her eyes. He felt his body 
beginning to shake. 

“I got to go home, Mom. To Clarkie 
...and Vernia.. .” 


Guess you can’t 


Bat she was already asleep. He 
stood by the bed looking down at her, at 
the small, wasted house of all that courage 
and patience and love that had been the 
sheltering strength of his childhood, the 
touchstone for human worth by which his 
manhood had judged his fellow-man. Once 
she had held him on one arm as she 
walked around the house at her work, 
singing the spirituals with which she had 
lightened her girlhood labors in the cotton- 
fields. 

“Tt’s cruel tirin’, that bendin’ and 
pickin’,” she used to say. “That’s where 
I learned there ain’t nothin’ to lift you up 
at work like singin’.” 

His heavy lips worked upon one an- 
other, his hands flexed and fell open, limp 
at his sides. 

“T hated her,” he thought. Stronger 
than the love, the pity, he had felt the 
hate. “And I hated Vernia,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but I didn’t know it. I didn’t 
know it. Oh, Vernia, did you know it? 
Was that why you left me? Vernia!” 

He turned away from the bed and 
walked rapidly out of the hospital. It 
was dark outside, and he moved into the 
shadow of the building. He stood still, 
accepting as if it were for the first time 
the knife-sharp, stabbing realization of 
his intolerable loss, first his wife and soon 
his mother. After a little time his body 
broke into a slow, deep, rhythmic sobbing. 

“Vernia,” he wept. “Vernia ... 
Vernia...” 


H. had been a captain in the army, 
stationed at a training camp in Mississippi. 
The jeep had broken down, and he had 
walked into the ramshackle farmhouse to 
ask for directions to the nearest telephone. 
When he came out on the porch again, he 
saw her walking up from the pump, carry- 
ing a pail of water. And even from that 
first moment, he had known that her 
beauty belonged to the hot June morning, 
to the wild and shabby fields, that it was 
a beauty of congruence, part of its land- 


scape, like the beauty of Gauguin’s quiet 
women. But against that knowledge he 
had set himself to persuade her. 

And even so, from the first she had 
distrusted his northern voice, his captain’s 
rank, his schooling. 

“Ain’t there no girls in town,” she 
had asked sharply, “that you got to chase 
“way out in the country?” 

And then, on the afternoon a week 
later, when they stood in the hollow at the 
foot of the slope beneath the big water 
oak, she had said, “I never knew you was 
aimin’ to marry me. Please don’t kiss me 
no more, Joshua. Don’t touch me no 
more.” 

“But why? Why?” 

She looked directly into his face. 

“It wouldn’t be right,” she said. 
“We was raised too different.” And then, 
rapidly, tempestuously, “Oh, Joshua, you 
can kiss me if you wants to. I tried to 
live by the Bible up to now, but I don’t 
care any more. I don’t care. You can git 
anything you wants from me. Only don’t 
make me marry you.” 

He had thought, like a fool, that her 
reluctance came from the belief that she 
was unworthy of him. But he had been 
unable to accept the gift that her pride— 
yes, he knew it, now, her pride—had of- 
fered to him, and go away. 

For he had desired Vernia. In the 
slow learning of marriage he had come to 
love her for precisely that same pride and 
strength of blind integrity that had called 
forth the deep-hidden hate that was only 
now laid bare. But it had not been love 
that he sought from her then, although he 
had believed that it was love. It was not 
love, but absolution. 


ite he had shrunk from his own 
Negro troops in loathing. 

They were, most of them, rural boys 
from Georgia and Mississippi, many of 
them illiterate and almost all with no 
more than the most rudimentary schooling. 
On duty they were dull of apprehension, 
slack in performance; on leave they knew 
of no way to pass their time but to get 
drunk, find a woman, or start a fight. He 
told himself continually that their lives 
were no more than the inevitable outcome 
of a systematized, state-sanctioned debase- 
ment, yet when he talked to white officers, 
he heard his own involuntary underlining 
of Northern accent, of easy, correct speech, 
as if he would have said, “Do not think 
that, because my skin is black, I am one 
of these creatures.” He heard that in his 
voice and hated himself as a traitor. But 
he could overcome neither the shame nor 
its cause. 

And Vernia had been one of them, 
born out of the same soil and the same 
system—and still good, still beautiful, 
still full of human dignity. The impulse 
that drove him toward a marriage which 
would inevitably—he knew it even then— 
shut him away from any future that he 
had ever planned or desired did not put 
itself into words. But it was as if he felt 
that, in marrying her, he would once more 
be able to say to the men whom he had 
rejected and betrayed in his own heart, 
See, | am one of you; you are my brothers. 

But the self-forgiveness that he de- 
sired from their marriage was the one gift 
that it was not in Vernia’s power to give. 

He should have known it on the after- 





noon when he tried to talk to her about 
his men and shocked her by his complex 
feelings toward them which, in his own 
mind, exonerated him from some degree 
of his shame. 

“What kind of talk is that?” she had 
demanded. “Blamin’ such actions on the 
white men, as if a colored man didn’t have 
his own good sense! I got no money and 
schoolin’, and I still ain’t ’shamed to look 
God in the face account of how I acts!” 

Fierce and lovely in her spiritual 
pride, she had paced before him, head 
high, down the path to the spring in the 
hollow beside the big water-oak. 

That was the life that he had taken 
away from the wild, shabby fields to which 
it belonged. His service record had been 
remarkable; he had already been offered 
a grant to study at the Harvard Business 
School after his discharge. The world that 
lay open before him could not have ac- 
cepted Vernia, nor would he hide her. He 
told her nothing about the grant. Instead, 
he bought a cab and started driving it. 

But he was inconsistent. And the 
salvation he sought for himself was not 
that which he desired for Clarkie. 


(riis ise 


The name spoke itself in his mind 
like an actual sound to recall him to the 
living moment. How long had he stood 
there in the shadow under the starless 
sky sobbing his wife’s name aloud? He 
did not know. 

On his way home he drew over to the 
curb twice, once near a tavern and once 
near a restaurant, but both times he drove 
on again. He did not want a drink and he 
was not hungry. Still, at the delicatessen 
near his corner he bought a bottle of milk 
and a loaf of bread, and two comic books, 
a Mighty Mouse and an Uncle Scrooge. 

“Looky, Ray! Looky what we got 
from my Dad!” 

“How “bout supper, Mr. Hammon? ‘ 
You just runnin’ youself to death with that 
hospital. Get y’own self down sick if you 
don’t rest up some and eat right.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. White . . . you're 
very good. But I guess I’ll just run over 
to my place now. I'll rest before I eat. 
I’ve got some food out in the cab.” 


Ba he forgot to take it out of the 
cab after all. As he climbed the stairs to 
his door, he had withdrawn again to that 
past which he had so often retraced 
through the myriad confusions of self- 
justification, that past which he was now 
seeing honestly and whole for the first 
time. 

He walked into the bedroom and 
threw himself down on the unmade bed. 
The room looked sordid and unkempt. 
Vernia had loved order. She loved the 
dignity of self-discipline. 

They had lived in that house for less 
than a month. When they had been there 
a week, Clarkie said at supper that the 
new school was great, and as soon as he 
had eaten, he ran out joyfully to meet 
his new friend, Ray. Joshua permitted 
himself a kind of swagger. 

“Well, sweetheart,” he said, “is a 
mixed neighborhood as bad as you ex- 
pected?” 

That was when he had seen her face 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ry in the living room if you like 


There’s no smoke with delicate Wesson Oil 





It heats 40° higher than costliest solid shortenings without smoking. So even 
the most delicate fried foods have true, tempting flavors. 






'« 1957 WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 





Quick start for safer frying. There’s no 
digging out solid shortening and melting it. 
Pour just what you need. No smoke, no frying 
odor with Wesson. And since burning fat 
harms both flavor and digestibility of fried 
foods, you can understand why Wesson frying 
is better for everybody. Light and digestible 
—never, ever greasy. 


Sparkle-clear, sparkle-pure Wesson Oil 
“babies” fried foods. It lets all the fresh, deli- 
cate flavor of shrimp and mushrooms shine 
through. And Wesson keeps so pure, you can 
fry economically with the same Wesson Oil 
again and again. Add a happy ending to 
every fish dish—season with fresh, tangy 
Sunkist Lemons. 
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Pan-Fried Shrimp Royal 


4 tablespoons Wesson Oil 

1 pound shrimp, peeled* 

1 can (4 oz.) mushrooms, reserve liquid 
Ya teaspoon salt 

Ya large green pepper, coarsely chopped 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

Sunkist lemon wedges 
Heat Wesson Oil in fry pan. Add shrimp, 
mushrooms, salt and green pepper. Cook 
over medium heat for 10 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Spoon shrimp, mushrooms and 
pepper onto toast squares. Add grated lemon 
rind and mushroom liquid to pan; blend 
and heat. Pour over shrimp on toast, serve 
with Sunkist lemon wedges. 4 servings. 
*Or use Blue Plate or Gulf Kist brand canned 
shrimp; omit salt and reduce cooking time 
to 5 minutes. 
At your grocer’s—get more recipes for 
FAMOUS AMERICAN FISH DISHES. 
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FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS... 


Very Special Cakes 


No food makes a party so grand as a 
handsome homemade cake. All of these fluffy 
chiffons are designed for spring holidays 


GIRL’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Cocoa Chiffon Cake 


134 cups sifted cake flour 
134 cups sugar 
Y% cup cocoa 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥% cup salad oil 
7 egg yolks 
34 cup cold water 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1⁄4 teaspoon red food coloring 
1 cup egg whites (about 7) 
1% teaspoon cream of tartar 


Preheat oven to 325° F. (moderate). 

Sift flour, sugar, cocoa, baking powder 
and salt into a bowl. Make a well in the 
center and add oil, egg yolks, water, va- 
nilla and food coloring. Beat with a spoon 
until mixture is smooth and creamy. Whip 
egg whites and cream of tartar until very 
stiff peaks form. (Whites should be stiffer 
than for meringue.) Pour egg yolk mixture 
gradually over egg whites, gently folding 
together with a spatula. Pour into an un- 
greased 10-inch tube pan. Bake 55 min- 
utes. Increase oven temperature to 350° 
F.; continue to bake 10 to 15 minutes. 
Cake is done if top springs back when 
lightly touched with the finger. Remove 
cake from oven and invert pan over a fun- 
nel or large bottle. Cool completely. Cut 
around side and center of cake with a thin 
spatula to loosen cake from pan. Rap edge 
of pan sharply on table to remove cake. 


Whipped Cream Frosting 


1% cups heavy cream 
34 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Dash of salt 
¥% teaspoon vanilla extract 
Chocolate candy shot 
Whip, cream just until it begins to 
thicken. Add sugar, salt and vanilla; whip 


until stiff. Frost top and sides of cake. 
Sprinkle sides with chocolate candy shot. 


BOY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
Spice Chiffon Cake 


2% cups sifted cake flour 
1% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
¥ teaspoon each: ground nutmeg, 
ground allspice, ground cloves 
Y% cup salad oil 
5 egg yolks 
34 cup cold water 
1 cup egg whites (about 7) 
1% teaspoon cream of tartar 
Preheat oven to 350° F. (moderate). 
Sift flour, sugar. baking powder, salt 
and spices into a bowl. Make a well in 
center and add oil, egg yolks and water. 
Beat with a spoon until mixture is smooth. 
Whip egg whites and cream of tartar until 
straight, stiff peaks form. Pour yolk mix- 
ture gradually over egg whites; gently fold 
together with a rubber spatula. Bake in an 
ungreaced 13 x 9 x 2-inch pan 45 minutes 
until top springs back when lightly touched 
with finger. Remove cake from oven. Invert 
pan; support edges by two cake racks so 
cake hangs free. Cool completely. Loosen 
sides of cake with a spatula. Rap rim of 
pan sharply on table edge to remove cake. 


Candy-Nut Frosting 


6 tablespoons butter or margarine 
34 cup brown sugar, packed 
Y teaspoon salt 
1 cup light cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
314 cups confectioners’ sugar 
34 cup chopped nuts 
Cook butter, sugar, salt and cream in 
a saucepan over low heat until mixture is 
smooth. Cool; stir in vanilla and sugar. 


Beat until frosting is ready to spread. Ice 
cake sides and top. Cover with nuts. 


Turn the page for more holiday chiffon cakes —————> 


FATHER’S DAY CAKE 
Chocolate Chip Loaf Cake 


1 cup plus 2 tablespoons 
sifted cake flour 
34 cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 
14 cup salad oil 
2 egg yolks 
14 cup plus 2 tablespoons cold water 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1% cup egg whites (about 4) 
¥ teaspoon cream of tartar 
1% squares, grated 
unsweetened chocolate 


Preheat oven to 350° F. (moderate). 

Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt into a bowl. Make well in center; add 
oil, egg yolks, water and vanilla. Beat 
with a spoon until mixture is smooth. 
Whip egg whites with cream of tartar until 
straight, stiff peaks form. Pour yolk mix- 
ture gradually over whites; gently fold to- 
gether with a spatula. Fold grated choco- 
late into batter. Bake in an ungreased 9 
x 5 x 3-inch loaf pan 30 minutes until top 
springs back when lightly touched with 
finger. Remove cake from oven; invert 
pan; support edges by two cake racks so 
cake hangs free. Cool completely. Loosen 
sides of cake with thin spatula. Rap edge 
of pan sharply to remove cake. 


Bittersweet Frosting 


Y% cup boiling water 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
4 squares unsweetened chocolate, 
melted 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 egg yolks 
4 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Blend water and butter. Stir in 
melted chocolate, vanilla, sugar; add yolks 
and beat until smooth. Place bowl in ice 
water; stir until frosting’s ready to spread. 
Cut cake in 3 equal layers. Frost between 
layers, sides and top. 
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MOTHER’S DAY CAKE 
Lemon Chiffon Cake 


21⁄4 cups sifted cake flour 
1% cups sugar 
3 tablespoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1% cup salad oil 
5 egg yolks 
34 cup cold water 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
1 cup egg whites (about 7) 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 


Preheat oven to 325° F. (moderate). 

Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt into a bowl. Make a well in the center 
and add oil, egg yolks, water, vanilla and 
lemon rind. Beat with a spoon until mix- 
ture is smooth and creamy. Whip egg 
whites and cream of tartar until very stiff 
peaks form. (Whites should be stiffer than 
jor meringue.) Pour egg yolk mixture 
gradually over egg whites, gently folding 
together with a spatula. Pour into an un- 
greased 10-inch tube pan. Bake 55 min- 
utes: increase oven temperature to 350° F., 
and continue to bake 10 to 15 minutes. 
Cake is done if top springs back when 
lightly touched with the finger. Remove 
cake from oven and invert pan over a fun- 
nel or large bottle. Cool completely. Cut 
around side and center of cake with a thin 
spatula. Rap rim of pan sharply on edge 
of table to loosen cake from pan. 


Marshmallow Frosting 


2 unbeaten egg whites 
14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup sugar 
34 cup light corn sirup 
114 teaspoons vanilla extract 
Few drops green food coloring 
34 cup shredded coconut 


Whip egg whites and salt in a medium- 
sized bowl, with a rotary beater or electric 
mixer at high speed, until soft peaks form. 
Add sugar, a tablespoonful at a time, whip- 
ping until smooth and glossy. Add corn 
sirup in a fine stream, whipping until firm 
peaks form. Add vanilla and enough color- 
ing to tint a pale green. Spread frosting 
on sides and top of cake. Sprinkle sides 
with coconut. 


DOUBLE ST. PATRICK’S 
DAY CAKE 


Prepare Lemon Chiffon Cake as di- 
rected in recipe above. Bake batter in two 
ungreased 9 x 5 x 3-inch loaf pans. Cool 
and remove cakes from pans. Place cakes 








side-by-side on a flat oblong cake plate or 
tray. Frost sides and tops of cakes gen- 


erously with Fluffy White Frosting (see 
recipe in next column), Cut a 5-inch sham- 
rock pattern from stiff cardboard. When 
frosting has set slightly, place cardboard 
cut-out on top of one cake; trace around it 
with a sharp pointed knife. Repeat on sec- 
ond cake. Carefully fill in shamrock de- 
sign with green-colored sugar. Decorate 
edges of plate with green grape leaves or 
geranium leaves. 


BRIDE’S CAKE 
Pineapple Chiffon Cake 


214 cups sifted cake flour 

1% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 

Y% cup salad oil 

5 egg yolks 
34 cup unsweetened pineapple juice 

1 cup egg whites (about 7) 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 


Preheat oven to 325° F. (moderate). 

Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt into a bowl. Make a well in the cen- 
ter and add oil, egg yolks and pineapple 
juice. Beat with a spoon until mixture is 
smooth and creamy. Whip egg whites and 
cream of tartar until very stiff peaks form. 
(Whites should be stiffer than for me- 
ringue.) Pour egg yolk mixture gradually 
over egg whites, gently folding together 
with a spatula. Pour into an ungreased 
10-inch tube pan. Bake 55 minutes: in- 
crease oven temperature to 350° F. (mod- 
erate) and continue to bake 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Cake is done if top springs back 
when lightly touched with the finger. Re- 
move cake from oven and invert pan over a 
funnel or large bottle. Cool completely. 
Cut around side and center of cake with a 
thin spatula. Rap edge of pan sharply on 
edge of table to loosen cake from pan. 





Fluffy White Frosting 


14 cup water 
1 tablespoon light corn sirup 

1 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon cream of tartar 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 egg white 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

16 varicolored cream mints 


Combine water, corn sirup, sugar, 
cream of tartar and salt in a small sauce- 
pan. Cook and stir over moderate heat un- 
til sugar dissolves and bubbles appear 
around edge of pan. Remove from heat. 
Whip egg white with a rotary beater, or 
electric mixer on medium speed, until stiff 
but not dry. Pour the hot sirup into beaten 
white in a fine stream, whipping constantly. 
Add vanilla and continue whipping until 
frosting loses its shine and stands in stiff 
peaks, about 5 minutes. Frost sides and 
top of cake. Press mints into frosting 
around bottom of cake. 


GRADUATION TEA CAKES 


Prepare Pineapple Chiffon Cake as 
directed above. Bake in an ungreased 13 
x 9 x 2-inch pan. Cool and remove cake 
from pan. Cut in fancy shapes. Put 
pieces on rack set in large tray. 

Make easy frosting by combining 1 
cup sugar, 14 cup butter or margarine, 
Y% cup milk and 14 teaspoon salt. Bring 
to a boil and boil vigorously 1 minute. 
Remove from heat, stir in 14 teaspoon 
vanilla and 3 cups confectioners’ sugar. 
Pour half into another pan, Tint each 
part with food coloring in the school 
colors. Cool 3 to 4 minutes until of good 
consistency to pour. Pour frosting slowly 
over cakes, letting extra run down into 
tray. Decorate with silver dragees. 


* 


EASTER JONQUIL CAKE 


(photographed at right) 


Orange Chiffon Cake 


214 cups sifted cake flour 
1% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup salad oil 
5 egg yolks 
34 cup orange juice (fresh, canned 
or reconstituted frozen) 
3 tablespoons grated orange rind 
1 cup egg whites (about 7) 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 
14 teaspoon yellow food coloring 


Preheat oven to 325° F. (moderate). 

Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt into a bowl. Make a well in the center 
and add oil, egg yolks, orange juice and 
orange rind. Beat with a spoon until mix- 
ture is smooth and creamy. Whip egg 
whites and cream of tartar until very stiff 
peaks form. (Whites should be stiffer than 
for meringue.) Pour egg yolk mixture 
gradually over egg whites, gently folding 
together with a spatula, Pour into an un- 
greased 10-inch tube pan. Bake 55 min- 
utes; increase oven temperature to 350° F. 
and continue to bake 10 to 15 minutes. 
Cake is done if top springs back when 
lightly touched with the finger. Remove 
cake from oven and invert pan over a fun- 
nel or large bottle. Cool completely. Cut 
around side and center tube with a thin 
spatula to loosen cake from pan. Rap 
rim of pan sharply to remove cake. 


AMBROSIA CHIFFON 
FILLING 


VY cup sugar 
14 cup all-purpose flour 
1 envelope unflavored gelatine 
1% teaspoon salt 
134 cups milk 
34 teaspoon vanilla extract 
14 teaspoon almond extract 
3 egg whites 
14 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1% cup sugar 
¥% cup heavy cream, whipped 
Y% cup coconut flakes 
Blend together in a saucepan the 
sugar, flour, gelatine and salt. Gradually 
stir in milk. Cook over moderate heat, 
stirring constantly, until mixture boils. 
Boil 1 minute. Place pan in bowl of ice 
water and cool until mixture mounds 
slightly when dropped from a spoon. Whip 
egg whites and cream of tartar until soft 
peaks form. Add 1 cup of sugar a table- 
spoonful at a time and continue to whip 
until stiff peaks form. Fold gelatine mix- 
ture, then whipped cream, into egg whites. 


TO PUT CAKE TOGETHER: Witha 
sharp knife cut a cone shaped piece* from 
center of cake. Spoon chiffon filling into 
cake. Sprinkle top with coconut. Chill 
until firm. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Serve the cone for another dessert; cut cake in small 
cubes, fold it into cooled lemon pudding prepared ac- 
cording to package directions, Top each serving with 
chocolate sauce or sweetened whipped cream. 


Photography by de Evia 
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or Night 


With an automatic washer and dryer you 
can wash at your convenience. This team will 


clean clothes for you any time, regardless 


of the clock or the weather 


Automatic laundry equipment is causing a revolu- 
tion, one of the pleasanter types. It’s the revolt of home- 
makers who don’t believe Monday is washday any more 
than Tuesday or Thursday. In fact, there’s a whole 
corps of women who wash when there’s an opportune 
moment, who don’t make a project of it. 

If you are about to join the rebels and seek your 
freedom from washday drudgery, be assured you'll not 
only save time and labor; you'll get better results. That 
is, you'll get better results if you use your automatic 
laundry appliances as they are meant to be used. Mere 
machines do need your thoughtful guidance, so REDBOOK 
offers these suggestions. 


BUYING AN AUTOMATIC WASHER? All of the 
automatic washers on the market will wash, rinse and 
extract water from clothes efficiently. You can choose 
your washer, then, on the basis of size, price, style and 
extra features to suit your needs. 

To determine how much space you can allot to 
laundry equipment, first decide where to put it. If you’re 
not including a dryer in your immediate plans, you'll 
want easy access to the outdoors. If you plan to reuse 
the wash water, you'll want the washer near set tubs. 
It’s handy to have the laundry near the kitchen, where 


Illustrations by Bud Simpson 
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you are often working, or near the bedroom area, where 
most soiled laundry originates. If space is limited, you 
may decide on a combination washer-dryer. One brand 
can be installed with the dryer over the washer. 


Each manufacturer makes a number of models with 
a wide range of prices. The least expensive is as sturdily 
built as the most costly. What you'll get for more 
money is additional styling and convenience. 


Among convenience features available (not all in 
one machine) are choice of water temperatures for wash 
and rinse cycles; variable water levels for large and 
small loads; an automatic fine fabric cycle with shorter 
time, gentler agitation and slower spin; lint filters; auto- 
matic dispenser for water softener; a door that weighs 
the clothes load; a buzzer that denotes the end of the 
cycle; automatic dispenser for clothes conditioner; 
permanent directions on the machine; lighted controls; 
all porcelain exterior; heater to maintain or boost the 
water temperature; automatic soak period and auto- 
matic pretreat period. You choose the ones that are 
most valuable to you. 

There are two basic types of automatic washers: 
front-opening machines, in which a cylinder revolves to 
tumble the clothes, and top-opening machines, in which 
an agitator on a center post provides the mechanical 


washing action, moving either the clothes or the water. 
Combination washer-dryers use the first type of action. 
Both types give good results. 

If water pressure in your home is low, choose a 
washer with a pressure fill rather than a time fill to in- 
sure having enough water in the machine for it to work 
properly. If your water supply is limited, compare 
various makes of washers for the amount of water used 
in the complete cycle for a full load of clothes, selective 
water level for part loads and perhaps a device to let 
you reuse the wash water. 


BUYING A DRYER? You'll never regret it! It’s a 
time and labor saver, to be sure, but, best of all, it saves 
you and your clothes from the elements—freezing win- 
ter weather, too-hot sun of summer, rain and soot. It 
turns out fluffier towels, diapers and corduroys, less wrin- 
kled nylons and other synthetics. 

The choice between gas and electricity depends on 
where you live and which is more economical for you. 
For practical purposes, you need a 230-volt line for an 
electric dryer. Dryers using cold water to condense the 
water vapor from the clothes and to wash away the lint 
need a cold-water connection and a drain. Those that 
exhaust the steam after catching most of the lint in a 





lint trap don’t need plumbing, but should usually be 
vented. The lint, by the way, is a natural by-product of 
drying and occurs as much in line drying. You just 
don’t see it then because it blows away gradually. Dry- 
ers are actually less wearing on clothes than line-drying. 


DON’T FORGET THE WATER HEATER! One rea- 
son automatic washers can do a better cleansing job 
than old-fashioned methods is that you don’t put your 
hands in the water, so it can be really hot. Don’t short- 
change your washer by giving it a skimpy hot-water sup- 
ply. Hot water means at least 140° F. when it enters 
the washer, so set the heater higher to compensate for 
heat loss between it and the washer. Insure an ade- 
quate hot-water supply by having an automatic water 
heater of a size and recovery capacity gauged to your 
family’s needs for bathing, dishwashing and laundry. 


A WATER CONDITIONER can work wonders in a 
hard-water area. While detergents are preferable to 
soap in hard water, they work even better in soft water. 
Water conditioners and filters can also handle specific 
problems, such as iron content in water. You can buy a 
water conditioning system outright and regenerate it 
yourself, or you can rent one from a company that 
supplies you. at intervals with freshly charged tanks. 


For ways to get best results in laundry, turn the page ———>» 


SORT CLOTHES according to amount and type of soil, EMPTY POCKETS; brush out cuffs; close slide fasten- 
color fastness and garment construction. Put together those ers; remove trimmings that aren’t washable; mend tears and 
that will take the same water temperature, washing products tighten loose buttons. Tie apron and pajama strings loose- 
and cycle of the washer. Separate hampers are a time saver. ly. Shake dust from curtains. Take out shoulder pads. 





PRETREAT shirt collars, cuffs and other heavily soiled REMOVE STAINS. Coffee, for example, can be removed 
areas. Brush liquid detergent directly on the area, or wet from white and colorfast cotton and linen by pouring boil- 
spot and rub on some dry detergent, or dissolve some dry ing water through it from a height. Choose method accord- 
detergent in water and brush it on the area to be treated. ing to fabric and kind of stain. Treat stains promptly. 


e Pretreat with same detergent you intend to use for washing. 


èe Wash white nylons only with white clothes. They attract color even 
from colorfast clothes and pastel nylons. ; 

e Certain stains, such as meat juice, are set by hot water and must 
be rinsed out with cold water before they go in a hot wash. 

e A short soaking period in cool or lukewarm water with detergent is 
helpful for some types of soil, such as perspiration and dust. Long 
soaking, over thirty minutes, lets soil redeposit. 


e Avoid putting more than two sheets in a washer load. Fill out the 
load with smaller items like towels, shirts and pillowcases. 


è When buying garments, select them with an eye to the washer and 
dryer. Get cotton knits a size or two larger; avoid monwashable trim. 


e Brush bits of tobacco from pockets so they won’t cause stains. 


e Rinse diapers promptly. Hold them in covered pail of cold borax 
solution (one teaspoonful per gallon of water) until daily washing. 
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How to Make the Best Use 
Of Your Automatic Laundry 


With automatic machines and the vastly improved 
washing products now on the market, it’s no trick at all 
to produce spanking clean clothes. Check your washer 
and dryer instruction booklets for details of how to do it. 
Here’s the basic story. 


WATER TEMPERATURE is determined by the fabric 
and the soil. Hot water (see p. 63) is used for white 
and colorfast cottons and linens. It’s most important for 
greasy soil. Medium water is used for linens and cot- 
tons with less stable dyes, and warm water is recom- 
mended for rayons, silks, wools and most synthetic 
fabrics. Nylon can be washed in hot water to get it 
whiter, but the tendency to wrinkle increases with the 
heat. Warm water has traditionally been used for rins- 
ing. A more recent development is the use of cold-water 
washes and rinses. Besides saving on hot water, they 
keep wrinkling of synthetic fabrics at a minimum. 


ABOUT DETERGENTS: Soap is excellent in soft 
water or when used with water softeners. If it’s neces- 
sary to soften the wash water, also soften the first rinse 
to avoid the graying effect of soap build-up in the 
clothes. Synthetic detergents have largely replaced 
soaps because they are easier to use in hard water. In 
either case, use a neutral product for fine fabrics and a 
heavy-duty product for regular fabrics. With front- 
opening washers, including washer-dryer combinations, 
it’s essential to use controlled-sudsing detergents be- 
cause too much suds interferes with the washing action 
of these tumbler-type washers. Top-opening machines 
can use either sudsing or controlled-sudsing detergents. 


The amount of detergent to use depends on the 
amount of water in the washer, hardness of the water 
and the amount of soil in the clothes. Start with your 
instruction booklet; measure the detergent and deter- 
mine by the suds level how much to use in the future 
for your own laundry. 





BLEACH is correctly used to remove stains and to help 
whiten cottons and linens, not to make up for poor wash- 
ing procedures. Chlorine bleaches, useful for white and 
colorfast cottons and linens, should be diluted before 
coming in contact with the clothes. If improperly used 
and inadequately rinsed out, the chlorine bleaches great- 
ly weaken fabrics. Do not use chlorine bleach, either 
liquid or powdered, on wool, silk or acetate. Never use 
chlorine bleach on resin-finished fabrics, the glazed and 
embossed cottons, usually labeled as such, that have ap- 
peared on the scene in the past few years. 

Powdered sodium perborate bleach is recommended 
for wool, silk, acetate and the other synthetic fabrics. 
It is slow acting, but safe for all fabrics. 


BLUING: Optical or fluorescent whiteners, used in 
most modern detergents, make whites appear whiter and 
colors brighter, making bluing unnecessary. If you do 
use bluing, see package directions for whether to add it 
to wash or rinse water. 


FABRIC SOFTENERS: Diapers, towels, corduroys and 
cotton knits can be made appreciably softer by the ad- 
dition of fabric softener to the final rinse. Don’t add it 
to the wash water, because fabric softeners do not work 
in the presence of detergent. You will find them useful 
if your clothes are line-dried. 


STARCH: The type of starch you choose will most 
likely depend on whether economy of money or time is 
more important to you. The least expensive starches 
require the most preparation; plastic starch which lasts 
through several washings costs more. When doing a 
load of wash, such as curtains, that should be evenly 
starched, it’s practical to starch in the washer. Use a 
heavier solution than for hand-starching; see package 
directions. In any case, clothes should be damp before 
starch is added, and starch should be thoroughly worked 
through the clothes. 


For more about laundry procedures turn the page 
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Use of Your Automatic Laundry (Continued) 


“BUILD-UP” in clothes makes them gray and stiff. 
Its caused by using soap in hard water and by poor 
rinsing, which in turn may be caused by using too much 
detergent. You can pull this deposit from the clothes 
by putting them through the wash cycle of the washer 
using only a nonprecipitating water softener. Repeat 
the process until no more suds appear. You'll be 
amazed at the rejuvenated appearance of sheets, bath 
towels and lingerie. 


USING THE DRYER: Many a dryer that was bought 
for foul-weather duty has been pressed into year-around 
service because it does a better job on the clothes, with 
obviously much less effort on the part of the homemaker, 
than does line drying. It eliminates clothespin corners 
and the stretching out of shape that comes from hang- 
ing on a line, as well as sun-fading. 

If you'll take the clothes from the dryer when they 
still feel slightly damp and smooth them on top of the 
dryer, you'll cut down on ironing time. Remember, 
there’s some natural moisture from the air that is nor- 
mally present in fabrics, and you want to leave at least 
that much moisture in them when dryer-drying to pre- 
vent wrinkles. Since the dryer leaves the moisture fair- 
ly well distributed throughout a garment, you can re- 
move clothes at just the right point for ironing and avoid 
the whole process of sprinkling. 

Dryers that can be operated without heat will fluff 
up pillows, blow the dust from draperies and do many 
other household tricks. You can erase wrinkles from 
crushed woolens by tumbling them in the dryer with 
dampened colorfast sponges. 

Any fabric that can be drip-dried can go in the 
dryer except durable-pleated items. The pleats need the 
action of the water dripping down them, but the dryer 
can cut out the rest of the drip-drying. 

When doing napped items like blankets, it’s smart 
to tumble a couple of dry turkish towels in the dryer 


until they are warm before adding the blanket. ‘Towels 
help to balance the load and they brush up the nap of 
the blanket. Blankets should be taken out while still 
somewhat damp, then stretched and brushed. 


Dry-cleaning fluids should never be used in the 
washer, nor should freshly dry-cleaned articles be put 
in the dryer. 


In planning a dryer load, put compatible items to- 
gether. Don’t mix starched and unstarched things and. 
of course, don’t dry a black cotton dress with a white 
shag rug. When you expect to leave the load in the 
dryer after it shuts off, try to plan so it is made up of 
towels, diapers and other things you don’t intend to iron. 
When you do dry the to-be-ironed clothes thoroughly, 
you can later dampen and tumble them for a short time. 


IRONING with an automatic ironer is a pleasant sit- 
down assignment. With a little practice anyone can 
learn to use one for the bulk of the family wash, in- 
cluding little girls’ dresses and ruffled curtains. The 
professional finish on table linens and sheets is one of 
which you can well be proud. 


Hand irons and ironing tables have undergone 
some changes in recent years. The advent of the steam 
iron has made ironing much simpler. The other big 
step has been the improvement in ironing tables. With 
readily adjustable heights and wheels that let them be 
rolled forward and backward, they make it ever more 
practical to sit down to iron. Ironing is no longer a 
fatiguing chore when you can sit in a well-designed 
chair, with the damp, ready-to-iron clothes on one side 
of you and a rack for the finished garments on the other 
side. Ironing aids such as press mitts and wrinkle- 
erasers help you to do a more professional job with ease. 


We don’t believe in wasting time on unnecessary 
chores, but if the collar of a nylon blouse or the hems 
of dacron curtains would look better for a little touch-up 
with the iron on a low setting, we'd go ahead and do it. 
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The new leather shoes with elongated vamps 


and pointed toes, so reminiscent of the era of the 


slinky man-baiter of the silent films 


The Return of the Vamp 


Suit your shoes to your activities — 


Dress-up time calls for the new very slen- 
der “sheath” shoes. The lasts for these shoes 
are being made to accommodate this new nar- 
rowness, There is a slight increase in length 
for toe-room and across the ball of the foot. 
Even casual and sports shoes are more tapered. 


The busy young mother can reduce fa- 
tigue immeasurably by wearing well-fitting 
casual or sports shoes while going about her 
work. Spineless house slippers or shapeless 
cast-offs are actually a physical hazard. 


The girl-with-a-job needs shoes that hug 
the heel and cradle her arch. The heels should 
be low enough for easy walking. And two pairs 


are better than one, so that each pair can rest 
every alternate day. And here’s another tip— 
shoes will feel better and retain their shape 
longer if they are treed or just stuffed with 
tissue when they are not being worn. 


Everyone should try to have a shoe wardrobe 
that really fits her requirements. If you have 
been holding on to shabby shoes, shoes you'll 
probably never wear again—away with them! 
Chances are they’d hurt your feet or have long 
since gone out of style. Nothing can spoil the 
effect of a new dress or suit faster than an old 
pair of shoes. So get rid of the clutter in your 
closet and make way for the new shoes that 
will “do something” for you. 
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See spring and summer ’57 versions of the new shoes on the next two pages ———> 


Photography by Ben Somoroff 
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Elegant needle-toed pump of 
calf with a light beige, trim. 
alizzio. A ut $23. ; 
T rquoise suede and gleaming patent make 
art tapered pump, with a slim high heel. 
‘weedies. About $17. 


Ascot gray calf pump—the vamp 
ed in white calf. White mid-heel. 


E 
7 Mannequin. — ont $11. 3 a 
gr 


A pointed-toed spectator in white g 
ith rosy red and bright 
n. About o 












x $ 
E. Wedgwood-green calf pump with white 4 


in a delicate flower 
By Delmanette. A 


F. Yellow—a new 
calf, with a pointed 
By Sattini. About $ 


G. A smart tapered pump in vanilla kid— 
the little tailored bow touched with the gleam of 
bronze beading. By Trim Tred. About $10. 


H. Mule in white textured calf 
combined with black patent—the toe very tapere 
the heel’ very thin with Spring-o-lator. 
By Mademoiselle. ut $19. 

I. Sophisticated sti 
with a jet buckle. 
About $20. 









sign. Slender high heel. Í 
t $20. fe 


tral—in velluto i 
e and medium heel. ! 













All shoes available in other colors 
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Perfume habits often 
reveal a woman’s temperament 


and personality... 


Which Type Are You ? 





THE PERFUME HOARDER. Frugal? No! Just 
missing the delight that fragrance can give her and the 
pleasure it could give to those around her. This 
woman has bottles of perfume stored away, but she 
hasn’t opened them. Neither will she wear the beautiful 
nightgown that she has carefully put away—too bad. 


The average man subconsciously type- 
casts a woman he meets by her fragrance. 
If it’s a heavy, sultry odor, he pictures a siren, 
maybe a nice siren. If it’s a subtle floral, he 
sees her in a garden, sweet and fresh as a 
flower. A sparkling modern blend makes him 
see a sophisticated, interesting woman. He is 
charmed by a woodsy note and pictures an 
outdoor-type girl. The smart girl does not 
allow herself to be typed—she can be a bit of 
a siren—sweet—ingenuous—sophisticated and 
an outdoor girl. Her use of various fragrances 
can point up her many roles. There are cer- 
tain pitfalls (we have pictured five) that 
should be avoided in using fragrance. Never 
be a Squanderer—the easiest of all types to 
recognize because, to quote her, “I practically 
bathe in perfume.” The result is practically 
asphyxiating. This woman lacks selective dis- 
crimination. If possible, avoid getting into a 
crowded elevator with her. 


Don’t be a Mad Chemist—this daring 
soul takes two or three partly used bottles of 
various perfumes, adds a bit of cologne and 
just mixes them all together. She really be- 
lieves she improves on the subtle scents that 
have taken the perfume chemists years to per- 
fect. When this lady’s friends ask her, “What 
is that perfume you’re wearing,” she takes it 
as a compliment—‘‘My own concoction,” she 
whispers. Avoid extremes. Make your fra- 
grance one of the loveliest things about you. 


Whatever you do—don’t be an I Don’t 
Care Girl—not if you want him to care. 


For four other types of perfume-users, see page 72 ——> 


Illustrations by Burma Burris 





NEW IMPROVED GOLDEN-LIGHT MAZOLA” OIL 





...now 3 ways better than ever! 


No fresher oil available! Protected by a new process, golden-light Mazola is a superior ’ A 
salad oil for all homemade dressings. Here’s lightness you can see...freshness you can taste! - 







Mazola won’t smoke or burn even up to 440°F. This means clean, smoke-free frying you just 
can’t get with solid shortenings. Crisp golden-fried foods look so good...taste even better. 


azola ` 


CORN Oit 


Lighter, more delicate flavor. New, improved Mazola is the best liquid shortening for all baking. 
Look for Mazola in the clear glass bottle...see the golden-light quality of this pure corn oil. 


Mazola 


PURE GOLDEN CORN OIL 
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Which Type Are You? (Continued from page 70) 


THE “SPECIAL OCCASION” USER. This wom- 
an doesn’t know how to enjoy perfume—she never 
uses it unless there is a special occasion—“special 
enough to use my good perfume.” Fragrance is a part 


of a woman’s everyday grooming, the subtle accent 
that points up her personality, charm and costume. 


THE TIMID SOUL. No one ever knows she wears 
perfume because she just puts a drop behind her ear. 
Never uses it on the pulse spots—throat, temples, 
wrists. Never gives her body a generous splash of co- 
logne after her bath. She often wonders why no one 
compliments her on the fragrance she is wearing. 


THE ONE-FRAGRANCE WOMAN. She has used 
one scent for years. If variety is the spice of life, this 
lady doesn’t know it. She has become scent-jaded— 
and so have her husband and friends. If she would 
add to her perfume wardrobe every so often, no one 
close to her would be a victim of “olfactory fatigue.” 





THE SMART GIRL. She wears fragte around 
the clock, keeps her toiletries in tune to her life and 
wardrobe. She knows how to use co-ordinated fra- 
grance in soap, talc, cologne and perfume to step up her 
feminine appeal and self-confidence. She has several 
fragrances, for daytime use and for evening elegance. 


(Continued from page 56) 
finally close against him in the awful, 
static faith that has, from the dawn of 
history, stoned the prophets. And he had 
hated her precisely as this afternoon he 
had hated the pink-haired boy from Biloxi 
and his mother. 

He sat up sharply on the edge of the 
bed, his square, heavy features almost 
sharp with the sudden clarity of his per- 
ception. 

“I thought that I hated their passive- 
ness,” he whispered. “And I did. But 
not for the reason I thought. I hated 
them because they made me ashamed of 
my own inconsistency, my own dishonesty. 

“When Vernia scorned the inconsis- 
tency, the dishonesty of the North, I 
thought it was weakness, and I was 
ashamed, and I hated her as I have hated 
my own mother, for driving it home to me. 

“But people are only people. Vernia 
loves me, and she is beautiful and good. 
If I had seen myself without shame, with- 
out anger, couldn’t I have made her see 
what we've all got to reach for? Made 
her see that, if people do right sometimes 
and sometimes fall back, it is still better 
than living on consistently in a system 
that we have outgrown? Made her see 
that even the white men who use big words 
about a human equality that they don’t 
feel are moved by a real reaching forward, 
a real shame because they can’t make 
themselves all through and all at once 
what they think they should be?” 

He stood up. 

“My mother is like her,” he thought. 
“I can try to tell her. If she understands 
me, I’ve got a chance to make Vernia 
understand. I'll tell her tomorrow.” 


Ana the next morning he smiled as 
he walked down the hospital corridor. His 
mother whom he loved was dying, his 
future was in doubt, but there was a clear 
quietness, a peace in him like nothing 
that he had ever felt before. 

But when he stood by her bed, he 
froze rigid in an instant of terror, and 
then he ran out into the hall. 

“Nurse ... my mother . . . the doc- 
LOD veges 

He felt a hand on his arm. He turned 
and saw the doctor who had talked to him 
on the day he first came to the hospital. 

“They should have called you last 
night. I’m sorry. Were pushed . . 
we're understaffed . . .” 

“Doctor, she doesn’t know me... 
she’s rolling from side . . . she’s pushed 
the covers off...” 

“There was a cerebral hemorrhage 
after you left. And with blood in the 
spinal column there is pain. But she was 
due for more pain. This may speed 
things up.” 

He felt the hand of intelligent hu- 
man kindness pressed upon his arm. 
Again, as it had come upon him the night 
before in the shadow of the hospital wall, 
he felt the sobbing rise within him. 

The doctor said softly, “It’s all right. 
I know, I lost my mother a year ago. 
Don’t be ashamed to cry. It’s all right.” 


Te afternoon before his mother 
died she woke and knew him. 

“Tm right sick, Joshua. I’m goin’ to 
die. Is Vernia got enough better so’s you 
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Have Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined Your Dress? 






New ARRID with Perstop* 
Stops Perspiration Stains and Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 






i A X 


Zz. ) 5 S y 
ARRID with Perstop * was rubbed into this 
woman’s forehead. Then she was put in a 
steambath at 104°. 15 minutes later... 


... She was dripping with perspiration — 
but ARRID kept her forehead dry. ARRID 
will do the same for your underarms, too, 





ARRID with Perstop*, used daily, keeps 
your clothes safe from ugly stains, keeps 
your underarms dry, soft and sweet. 


Just rub ARRID in—rub perspiration and 
odor out. When the cream vanishes you 
know you’re safe, even on hot, sticky days. 


Proved 1⁄2 Times as 
Effective 


ARRID ) 


wit 
PERSTOP™ 





Remember—nothing protects you like a 
cream, And no cream protects you like 
ARRID, Don’t be half safe. Be completely 
safe. Use ARRID to be sure, 43¢ plus tax. 


*Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants, 


Doctors have proved in laboratory tests 
that ARRID with Perstop* is 114 times 
as effective as all leading deodorants 
tested against perspiration and odor. 
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could fetch her in before I die?” He 
leaned forward. 

“Mom. Mom, listen.” He bent over 
her, speaking strongly, urgently. “Mom, 
there’s something I’ve got to tell you 
about, something I’ve got to ask you. 
Mom, listen. The people who treat you 
one way one day and another way the next 
because you’re colored . . . they aren’t the 
way you and Vernia think. Oh, Mom, 
try to stay awake, try to hear me...” 

But she had fallen back into her 
coma. He sat by the bed, holding her 
withered little hand in both of his, his 
face empty with defeat. 


Te called him to the hospital at 
about three the next morning. When he 
came into the room, he found her propped 
high in the bed while Dr. Alster held the 
oxygen mask before her face. A nurse 
read off the blood-pressure from time to 
time in a low monotone. 

He sat down by the bedside, taking 
her hand between his own. He held it 
close, feeling it cold and still; and yet 
there was a living quality in the stillness. 

Dr. Alster spoke. 

“Glad y’got here, son. Had ’em ring 
you up soon’s they called me on the floor 
to see her. You talk to her, now. Go 
ahead. I got a feeling she wants it, she 
can hear it.” 

Joshua bent his head. 

“Its all right,” he said. “Mom, it’s 
Joshua. It’s all right. Everything’s all 
right.” 

The room felt quiet and bright, but 
not empty. 

“Its all right,” he said. 
thing’s going to be all right.” 

Dr. Alster laid down the oxygen 
mask, bent over with the stethoscope. 
Then he straightened up, nodded at the 
nurse and together they stepped out into 
the corridor. 


“Every- 


d J oshua looked down at the parted 
lips, the half-open, sightless eyes of death. 
The brightness that had been in the room 
was gone. He closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, then opened them, turned, and 
walked out to the desk. 


Dr. Alster was standing there, wait- 
He reached out a hand. 

“Listen, son...” His voice broke 
off and came again in a curious uncom- 
fortable rush. “Listen, this is hard for 


ing. 


some folks to do, but it would be a help . 


to folks still livin’ if you’d sign for a post- 
mortem.” 

“Of course.” Joshua reached out for 
the pen and bent over the prepared forms 
that lay on the desk. 

As he stood up, he found himself 
looking directly into the other young 
man’s face. It sagged, pale even beyond 
its normal pallor, the light eyes staring 
past him, the moving lips speaking as if 
they spoke to emptiness. 

“Never get used to it,” he was saying 
softly. “No matter how many times you 
see one go, it’s just like it never happened 
before.” 

Joshua stood still, staring into that 
pale, unprepossessing face of weariness, 
of mortal bewilderment. His own face 
changed, grown sharp and tender at once 
in the force of compassionate human. in- 
sight. In that moment he felt himself 
stand free of his own bewilderment, his 
own grief, his own weariness; he stood 
strong beyond his own strength. 


He hand went out and closed with- 
out revulsion upon Dr. Alster’s plump, 
moist hand with its pinkish hairs upon 
the wrist. 

“You were kind to her,” he said 
gently. “She appreciated it. She was 
fond of you.” 

The limp white hand tautened, closed 
hard upon his own. The voice that was 
so much more like Vernia’s than Joshua’s 
spoke unevenly. 

“Anybody’d been kind to her,” it said. 
“Brave little ole thing. Sweetest little ole 
colored girl I ever run into.” Then the 
hand dropped, and the pale face once 
more looked beyond Joshua’s in its fixed 
stare of mortal bewilderment. 

The moving lips spoke again. “Nev- 
er get used to it,” they said. “That’s a 
fact. Never get used to how . . . well, 
here’s somebody alive . . . and then 
they’re dead .. .” 

And he turned and walked away. 


Joshua came out of the hospital into 
the early dawn. A single planet hung 
bright above the paling horizon. He 
walked out into the parking lot and stood 
still, his face lifted. 

Funny, his mind said. It’s back in 
place, the sky. It belongs to things again. 

He got into the car, put the key into 
the ignition and sat staring out through 
the windshield. The morning was grow- 
ing light around him. 

It goes on, he thought: generations, 
worlds, universes, a living order. The 
life keeps pushing ahead. Right now 
there is probably a woman back there in 
labor, and that child will be part of it, 
too. The continuing, striving process. 

I wanted them to forgive me, he 
thought, when I had only to forgive my- 
self for being a part of the way things are. 

He sat upright, staring through the 
windshield. He saw Vernia’s proud, love- 
ly face, closed against him. He saw the 
unseeing mask that had housed his moth- 
er’s life. He crossed his arms upon the 
wheel and leaned forward; the delayed 
onset of his grief swept upon him. 


eee while the tears still coursed 
down his quiet cheeks, he sat up, turned 
the key in the lock and started the motor. 

“First PIL have to call up the min- 
ister of her church,” he murmured. “He’ll 
know what to do, how to arrange things 
the way she’d have wanted them. And 
then, when it’s over, I’ll pack some stuff 
for Clarkie and me, stow it in the cab. 

“I can find her. She’d keep in touch 
with her folks. I'll find her. She'll get 
hold of Clarkie again; she’ll grab him 
and stand with her eyes shut and her face 
against his head... 

“I won’t rush her. Sooner or later 
we'll work it out. I know we can; she 
loves him so. And me, in spite of her 
ideas and mine... and me... 

“Maybe, in a year or so, she’d think 
about moving up around Baltimore, some 
place like that. Some sort of halfway 
place where we could work things out to- 
gether. 

“I won’t rush her. TIl let her take 
her time, and Pll teach myself to take my 
own. Vernia... .” ... THE EnD 


Ea 


Th ey 
Took 
Our 
Homes” 





(Continued from page 35) 
—sometimes run roughshod over individ- 
uals and families, inflicting unnecessary 
sacrifices, shunting aside quite justified 
protests and objections. When this occurs, 

oung families invariably take the worst 
eating. 

South .Nyack’s ordeal began on a 
Friday afternoon, seven years ago this 
month, 

A lone man came rowing into 
Powell’s Boatyard from a barge anchored 
in the Hudson River. Someone asked 





what the barge was doing out there, and 
the boatman said, “We’re sounding the 
bottom so the state can build a bridge.” 

Word spread through the village with- 
in minutes, raising a hundred questions. 
Why build a bridge here? Could the 
town be bypassed? If the highway did 
come through, what would be the route? 
Whose houses would be affected? 

One young married couple heard the 
report as they papered, painted and re- 
decorated an old house into which they’d 
just sunk their last cent. 

Fred Campbell, a World War II vet- 
eran and a lawyer, got the news as he 
hurried from the commuters’ train. He 
hesitated between checking with the mayor 
or going home and mowing the lawn, as 
he had planned. 

Anthony Havershan and his wife 
puttered in the yard around the house 
they’d built for the most part themselves. 

“The river’s nearly three miles wide 
here,” Mrs. Havershan said. “Surely they 
won’t build a bridge here.” 


Havershan shook his head. “I'll ask 
about it at the village hall in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

But when the anxious villagers at- 
tempted to get information, it was like 
wrestling with a shadow. 

The New York State Thruway system 
needed a bridge across the river. Re- 
sponsibility for laying out and building 
the 427-mile superhighway had been taken 
out of traditional county and state road- 
building hands. Indeed, the Legislature 
and Governor had signed away all their 
control over road building, as if a super- 
highway required a superbody to build it. 
They called this body the New York State 
Thruway Authority. Each of the three 
all-powerful directors was an expert in 
some field—finance, road design, law. 

The Authority members had not con- 
ferred with the county planning board. 
Mayor Louis Cooper and the village trus- 
tees had not been consulted. State Assem- 
blyman Robert Walmsley knew only that 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Here's a made-to-order vacation for you 
in a famed historic region overfl wing. 
with beauly ond natural 





| GENESEE 
NIAGARA » REGION 
FRONTIER © 





MOHA 
aiant 






FINGER } 
LAKES 


CENTRAL 
NEW YORK 


— 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ALLEGANY REGION SOUTHERN TIER 


There’s no vacation pla 


New York State... an 
Plan to visit all... or part 


There’s a sparkling answer to your 
vacation dreams wherever you 
travel in glorious New York State! 
Imagine yourself, for example, on 
a leisurely tour through scenic 
Western and Central New York 












Finger Lakes Region, where yo 
can explore the leafy ravines of 
Watkins Glen . sample the 
delectable wines at notable vine- 
yards ... relax at lakeside resorts 
. try your skill on water skis 
—or just enjoy the view. 







South lies Chautauqua, where 
sailing, boating and other sports 
are combined with a unique cul- 
tural program which attracts over 
50,000 visitors each year—an ideal 
summer retreat. 

Not far distant is Allegany Park, 
57,000 acres of forest land perfect 
for outdoor camping . . . swim- 
ming... or fishing. 

Then to the sunny, gentle Genesee 
Region, where you'll picnic on the 





Amta 


Start with Niagara’s thundering 
waterfall, a torrent of power and 
majesty unrivaled in all the world. 
You’ll never forget the spell of the 
floodlighted Falls! 

A short drive away, on the shores 
of Lake Erie, stands bustling Buf- 
falo, with its thriving night life. 





In the “Southern Tier” 
visit Corning’s fascinating Glass 


you'll 


Center... see Mark Twain’s home 





. glider contests at Elmira. Then 











rim of the spectacular gorge. 
Follow the river’s quiet course 
northward to Rochester, ‘The 
Flower City”—and take a side 
trip to Newark, “Rose Capital of 
America” and site of the annual, 





No. 1 in a series, highlighting the vacation attractions of the Empire State 


SEND FOR YOUR 1957 EDITION 


` Kd 
OF NEW YORK STATE WecBlirrlanilt. 


Exciting, full-color vacation 
guide—196 pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Complete data on 
15 famous Vacation Regions 
«+-550 communities... 1,000 
specific attractions . . . accom- 
modations, recreation facilities, 


cottage, F Q campsite, G Q children’s camp, H 
I would like information from areas checked: 


1. O Adirondacks 

2. O New York City 

3. O Catskills 

4. O 1000 Islands- 
St. Lawrence 

5. O Niagara Frontier 


7. O Saratoga- 





# Name. 

















Chittenango Falls . . . Lake Caze- 
novia... Baseball’s Hall of Fame 
at Cooperstown . . . old forts near 
Syracuse and Oswego . . . this, 






and more, in Central New York! 





Such fine highways as Route 20 
and the New York State Thruway 
make travel easy and pleasant in 
Western and Central New York. 
However you come... wherever 
you choose to travel . . . New 
York State’s Vacationlands offer 
variety, comfort, relaxation and 
fun. Plan to be here this summer! 


ee ee 


New York State Department of Commerce 

Room 275 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 

Send ‘New York State Vacationlands.” I am interested in: 

A D resort hotel, B Q city hotel, C Q bungalow colony, D Q tourist home, E O summer 





dude ranch, I Q motel. 











6. O Finger Lakes 


Lake George 
8. O Long Island 
9. O Mohawk Valley 
10. O Central New York 


11. O Hudson-Taconic 

12, O Genesee Region 

13. O Chautauqua- 
Allegany 

14. O Capital District 

15. O Southern Tier 


(PLease PRINT) 
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The Way to Store Eggs 
at home to keep 
their flavor at its peak 





Take advantage of spring’s plentiful 
supply and buy eggs in quantity, but 
remember storage affects keeping time. 


FOR BEST RESULTS hold eggs in 
a cool atmosphere, free from strong 
odors and not too dry. Sounds like the 
egg storage compartment of a modern 
refrigerator, doesn’t it? Put eggs, with 
small ends down, in a covered con- 
tainer. Don’t wash eggs; there’s a nat- 
ural protective coating on them. Just 
wipe them off. 


LEFTOVER EGG WHITES will 
keep three or four days in a covered 
dish in the refrigerator. Unused yolks 
should be covered with water first, 
then stored the same as the whites. 


YOU CAN FREEZE EGGS, either 
whites and yolks separately or whole 
eggs, slightly beaten. (Use only un- 
cracked eggs for freezing to avoid bac- 
terial contamination.) Wash shells be- 
fore breaking eggs. Freeze amounts 
you'll use for your favorite recipes in 
right-sized freezer containers; allow 
room for expansion. Label with amount 
and which of these additives used. 


Add to whole eggs, slightly mixed, 
either 1 tablespoon corn syrup or sugar, 
or 1 teaspoon salt for each cup liquid 
eggs, depending on later use. To yolks, 
add either 2 tablespoons corn syrup or 
sugar, or 1 teaspoon salt for each cup 
to prevent gumminess. Add nothing to 
whites for freezing; do not beat. 


When using the frozen eggs: 


1 tablespoon yolk = 1 egg yolk 
1% tablespoons whites = white of 1 egg 
2% tbsps. mixed white and yolk=1 egg 


Illustrated by Al Grossman 





(Continued from page 74) 

the Thruway originally had been planned 
to follow a route skich goes south at 
Suffern, 10 miles west of the river, and 
crosses New Jersey and the George Wash- 
ington Bridge into Manhattan. And there 
had been talk of late of a possible crossing 
about 30 miles north, at Newburgh. 

Protests to Governor Thomas Dewey 
were referred to the Authority. Answers 
were all the same: The Authority was 
merely thinking of a Hudson River cross- 
ing. South Nyack was just one of the 
spots under consideration. Certainly resi- 

ents of South Nyack would be consulted 
before a decision was made. 

But the barge stayed, week after 
week. New York City papers said outright 
that the Thruway would cross at South 
Nyack. Then in September, observation 
planes began circling overhead. 


eae who lived there then say that 
South Nyack that summer and fall was like 
a town under siege. Outwardly, inhabit- 
ants became almost apathetic, but tempers 
grew short and bickering between neigh- 
bors was frequent. 

Householders let painting and repair 
jobs go. Vacations were put off for fear 
the Authority might act while one was 
gone. Families, unable to stand the ten- 
sion, tried to sell their homes, only to 
find no takers at any price because of the 
uncertainty. Then on November 21, 1950, 
New York State Thruway Authority Chair- 
man Bertram D. Tallamy announced that 
exactly one week later the Authority would 
hold a public meeting in the New York 
City Armory. The subject: A proposed 
bridge between South Nyack and Tarry- 
town. 

Immediately an outcry went up that 
those most vitally concerned lived and 
worked 35 miles from where the meeting 
would be held, that insufficient time was 
given to prepare a defense, that indeed 
the town did not know what to defend it- 
self against. The only response from 
Albany, the state capital, was silence. 
Nevertheless, on November 28th, several 
hundred Hudson Valley citizens crowded 
into the armory conference room, each 
determined to be heard. 

Protesting the loss of homes, the de- 
spoiling of natural beauty, the loss of 
$1,500,000 in taxable property, Nyack 
residents asserted that more feasible cross- 
ings were available. 

Ten days later the New York State 
Thruway Authority announced that the 
Hudson would be bridged at South Nyack. 
Simultaneously, it released bridge plans 
so complete, so detailed that they must 
have been on the drawing board for 
months. 

Elmer Hader, whose house looks out 
today on the Thruway’s Hudson River 
bridge and who followed closely the con- 
troversy over the bridge location, says 
South Nyack’s experience has national 
significance for two reasons. 

In the first place, nearly 40 states are 
about to use the New York “authority” 
method for building their portion of the 
new highway system. 

And second, Bertram Tallamy, the 
Thruway builder, is today Federal High- 
way Administrator, overseeing road con- 
struction in every corner of the U.S.A. 
“From our experience,” Hader says, “I 


can tell anyone who challenges Mr. Talla- 
my’s decisions that he will find himself up 
against a formidable opponent.” 
Charlie Carroll, whose living room 
ence stood where a piling for the bridge 
now rises from the Hudson’s west bank, 


‘says, “Even after we knew many homes 


in South Nyack would be taken, we didn’t 
know and couldn’t find out which homes 
would be affected. For two more years 
we were kept in the dark.” 

Survey crews worked the streets, sight- 
ing through transits, driving spikes into 
the pavements, painting blue and yellow 
numbers on the sidewalks—“127,” “135,” 
“208.” Housewives and children watched 
and sometimes asked, “What do those 
marks mean?” The surveyors usually 
shrugged away all questions. 

At last, when the Authority had de- 
cided what land it needed, right-of-way 
was obtained by a legal act of acquisition 
called “appropriation.” Incredible as it 
may seem, here is how “appropriation” 
worked. 

Preliminary maps of the proposed 
route were filed with the County Clerk, 
giving engineers the right to enter private 
premises. After surveys and final meas- 
urements had been completed, a corrected 
map was filed. At this point, title to the 
property passed automatically to Thruway 
officials. 

Each owner received by special mes- 
senger a copy of the second map as notice 
his property had been appropriated. He 
no longer owned the house he lived in nor 
the land on which it stood. Technically, 
he was a trespasser against the Authority. 
He did, however, possess a claim. If he 
exercised his claim within a given time, 
he’d be paid the market value as deter- 
mined by a state appraiser. 

Most displaced persons found the 
Authority willing to pay about what pro- 
fessional appraisers said the property was 
worth. But this did not take into account 
that when evicted owners tried to buy re- 
placement homes, they found themselves 
in a seller's market. With a third of 
South Nyack condemned, housing prices 
in the area skyrocketed. 

In replacement homes, young families 
invariably required at least as much 
living space in the new house as they had 
had in the old one. But spiraling con- 
struction costs made it impossible to dupli- 
cate former living space. , 

The newly-married couple—caught 
modernizing an old house in South Nyack 
—said it received from the Authority 
about what had been paid for the place. 
But they faced drastic reduction of their 
living space. 

“I told the Thruway agents,” the 
young husband recalls, “let’s forget about 
your paying me money. You just find me 
another house of this size within a five- 
mile radius and I'll trade you even. 

They laughed and admitted the impossi- 
bility. But they denied responsibility for 
the housing inflation.” 

With two young children now in the 
family, this couple’s present home con- 
tains about half the living space of the old 
one. This was the “most” house the 
Thruway settlement would buy. 

One young wife tells how, twice, she 
and her husband found other houses they 
wanted to buy. Builders offered these 
houses under GI mortgages. But the hus- 

(Continued on page 78) 


Sherry and Harry Redler 
present 


a 
cute 


triek 


The birth of our baby boy seemed to us a 
feat of magic. To convey how proud we 
were of our “cute trick,” my husband de- 
signed a top hat. Instead of pulling a rabbit 
out of the hat, who should appear but our 
son, Michael Ross! 


MR. AND MRS. HARRY REDLER 
308 Main Street 
Roslyn, N. Y. 





@ REDBOOK will pay $50 for each baby 
announcement used. Announcement must 
be original and must have been actually 
used to announce the birth of a child of 
the contributor. Announcements must be 
submitted within six months after the 
date of birth, and cannot be returned or 
acknowledged. 

Entries should be sent to Department A, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. All published entries 
become the property of the McCall Cor- 
poration, the publishers of REDBOOK. 
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_ CHAFE-GUARD your baby . . . with 
the powder that protects baby skin 
even when wet! It contains a special 
ingredient that neutralizes 





purest baby oil there 
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blended with a lanolin to guard 
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Baking Frozen Vegetables 
for better flavor 

and convenience when 
you’re serving oven meals 





MURR) | geen | 
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You will save cooking fuel and last- 
minute food preparation if you bake 
frozen vegetables along with your roast, 
instead of cooking them the usual top- 
of-stove way. You will also preserve 
more of the natural vegetable flavor. 


To prepare frozen vegetables for the 
oven: Place solid-frozen vegetable in 
greased casserole. Top with 1 or 2 
tablespoons of butter or margarine and 
Y teaspoon salt; cover. (Add 2 table- 
spoons of water to lima beans and 
mixed vegetables before baking; 2 ta- 
blespoons of milk to cauliflower.) 


Baking time will vary with the vege- 
table and oven temperature. For con- 
venience, the oven temperatures given 
here are those most commonly used for 
roasting meat. When your oven is set at 
325° F., most vegetables will require 55 
minutes, with the following exceptions: 
asparagus cuts and spinach—65 min- 
utes; green peas and lima beans—50 
minutes; asparagus spears—70 minutes. 
If your oven is set at 350° F., reduce the 
cooking time of all vegetables 10 min- 
utes. Stir 15 minutes before end of 
cooking time and again before serving. 


Illustrated by Al Grossman 
ee a = a 1 a: a e 


(Continued from page 76) 
band had already used up his GI privi- 
lege in South Nyack. Easy credit under 
the GI Bill, through which many families 
financed South Nyack homes, couldn’t be 
obtained a second time. 

“When the state evicted us, we 
doubled up with my folks for more than a 
year,” the wife recalls. “Inconvenient? 
A terrible imposition? Yes. But we had 
no choice. It took that long to find a 
house under conventional financing that 
fitted our pocketbook.” 

Family roots in the South Nyack area 
go deep. James Bloor, youthful executive 
of a Manhattan bank, saw his home spared 
by the original Thruway construction only 
to find it threatened now by an extension 
of the superhighway. 

“My family’s lived here for more 
than 200 years,” he says. “It means a great 
deal to raise children in the same house 
where you grew up. If the place goes, no 
amount of money will pay me for the 
oss,” 

Should Bloor wish to challenge the 
taking of his property, only monetary 
damages would be considered. What 
can’t be measured in economic terms can’t 
be compensated for. But some individuals 
who appealed on the basis of economic 
loss, said that they received less than satis- 
factory results. 

Anthony Havershan thought the Thru- 
way’s offer for his house too low. The 
Havershans had bought an old run-down 
place some years before. Every extra 
cent and moment of spare time went into 
remodeling and landscaping. Havershan 
hired a professional appraiser. The ap- 
praiser set the value of the property at 
nearly twice what the Thruway offered. 
The Havershans climbed into the family 
car and headed up to Albany. 

Received quite cordially, Havershan 
got little satisfaction. 

“How much did you spend to redo 
this roo?” asked the Authority official 
with whom they dealt. 

“Four hundred dollars,” said Haver- 
shan. 

“How long ago?” 

“A year ago.” 

Then the official explained that the 
life of a redecorated room is about two 
years. “We'll allow you $200 on it now.” 
he said. 

It was the same with the furnace. 
The life of a furnace is calculated at 20 
years. The Havershan furnace was older 
than that. “It wouldn’t be right for the 
Authority to pay you for that furnace, 
Mr. Havershan,” the official said. 

Havershan asked about the landscap- 
ing. A nurseryman had valued the plants 
and trees on the grounds at $2010. “We 
want only the house and land,” said the 
official. “You can keep the shrubbery.” 

“We didn’t want to sell at the Author- 
ity’s figure,” Havershan says. “But it was 
take it or leave it. We signed.” 

Havershan could have appealed to the 
State’s Court of Claims, where a state- 
appointed judge hears only cases of indi- 
viduals seeking damage from the state. 

Many of the South Nyack owners who 
felt their compensation inadequate con- 
sidered this source of appeal too far re- 
moved. By the time a case could be 
heard, the house would be leveled. The 
judge could only look at pictures in trying 
to fix a fair valuation. 


Again and again, negotiators remind- 
ed homeowners that they didn’t actually 
own the premises any longer. One man 
recalls, “They kept saying, ‘You might as 
well sign. You won’t get any more.’ ” 

Even after homeowners accepted the 
settlement offered, actual payment was 
slow, sometimes arriving as long as eight 
months after agreement had been reached. 

The road builders said the signed con- 
tract was as good as money, that any bank 
or lending agency would finance a new 
home for the dispossessed on the security 
of the Thruway’s promise to pay. 

Yet, when individuals took such con- 
tracts to bankers to arrange financing for 
family resettlement, they heard a different 
story. Banks did not accept the highway 
builders’ contract as sufficient collateral 
for a loan. 

Then in August, 1953, the road build- 
ers arrived with their graders, scrapers. 
shovels, cranes. When an existing road 
got in the way, the engineers moved il. 
Down went dozens of houses. Down went 
the historic Protestant Episcopal Chapel 
and the pre-Revolutionary “Bell Home.” 
Down went the village hall, Mayor Coo- 
per’s house and 100-year-old elms. De- 
molished were familiar restaurants, stores, 
landmark cottages and mansions. 

By the time the roadbuilders had 
done their work, 147 homes and 458 men. 
women and children had been uprooted. 


Eç 


ut after all,” you may be saying. 
“South Nyack is only one town. Can we 
believe that its experience constitutes a 
threat to homeowners everywhere?” 

No one knows for certain how many 
families face displacement by the road- 
building program now under way. But 
at least two-thirds of the new $34,000,000.- 
000 system will cross land where no high- 
way now exists. 

New York’s Congressman Harold 
Ostertag has said, “The program will in- 
volve the taking of some two million acres 
of land, much of it in metropolitan areas.” 
Unofficial estimates at the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads indicate that anywhere 
from 100,000 to 500,000 families will be 
affected. 

Obviously this means that hundreds of 
today’s remote, peaceful residential areas 
will find themselves sliced by super-roads. 
Even areas not directly abutting main 
arteries will experience secondary disrup- 
tion caused by the need for feeder roads 
and service routes to get traffic on and off 
the main highways. 

hat can we do to prevent the un- 
necessary sacrifice of homes and commu- 
nities? 

In South Nyack’s case, the final de- 
cision as to where the road should go 
rested solely with the highway engineers. 

To prevent other South Nyacks from 
occurring, state laws should give individ- 
uals and communities the right to question 
and appeal decisions by the builders. In 
this respect the new federal highway law 
passed -by Congress last year is faulty. 
It guarantees only that public hearings 
will be held so that arguments against con- 
struction plans can be placed on the rec- 
ord. It does not require that officials 
listen to or be governed by the arguments 
of local interests. 

Asked if he didn’t think the new fed- 


eral requirement for hearings wise, one of 
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Mr. Tallamy’s New York assistants 
shrugged and said, “I don’t know. We 
never really had it. We sometimes in- 
vited local groups to submit alternatives. 
Invariably they turned out to be impracti- 
cal, and we went ahead as planned.” 

The first move is to keep highway 
officials answerable to the electorate. In 
California, road building powers rest al- 
most exclusively with the state highway 
department, which answers to the gover- 
nor. But the law requires local approval 
of new highway construction, not just a 
record of a hearing filed with some board. 

To prevent abuses by special highway 
authorities, Colorado, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and New Hampshire 
charge the chiefs of state highway depart- 
ments with final responsibility for con- 
struction and operation. 

Sometimes the legislature exercises 
needed public control over road building, 
as with New Jersey’s Garden State Park- 
way. There the legislature determined 
the route. Should the legislature delegate 
this power, it can still place, as in Kansas, 
members of its road committees on the 
governing boards of highway-building 
agencies. 

A second step to protect families 
would be to insist on local officials’ negoti- 
ating between homeowners and road 
builders. 

A third safeguard needed in the com- 
plicated process of acquiring highway 
rights of way is an arbitration system that 
works promptly to settle disputes between 
individuals, towns and highway builders. 

Special referees on the spot could 
judge the legal merits of any dispute with- 
in days. It is inexcusable to force the 
citizen to wait two years or longer for his 
day in court. Most people do not possess 
the means to buy another house while their 
assets are tied up in a court fight. 

The fourth—and perhaps most effec- 
tive—step a young family can take to 
safeguard itself is to unite with neighbors 
when their community is threatened. 

When the New York Thruway and the 
New Jersey Turnpike authorities an- 
nounced their intention to build a link 
between the two superhighways, residents 
in the New York communities of Grand- 
view, Upper Grandview, Sparkill and Pier- 
mont faced the prospect of obliterated 
homes, disrupted families, blighted com- 
munity life. Forming themselves into a 
“Committee to Save the Villages,” these 
citizens resorted to every weapon at their 
command to call public attention to their 
plight and to forestall the destruction of 
their homes. 

In many ways they have succeeded 
whereas the residents of South Nyack 
failed. On one occasion they borrowed an 
idea from colonial days when church bells 
sounded the alarm of an Indian attack. 
The area was organized on a given Sunday 
afternoon and every church bell from the 
New Jersey line to the outskirts of Albany 
began to toll, warning that a new, 20th- 
century threat now endangered homes in 
the valley. The action attracted 10,000 


persons who signed petitions urging that I E AC ÅH ER’S 
the communities not be sacrificed. 


TH s setings, > > 
Through mass meetings, appeals to HIGHLAND CREAM Scotch Whisky 


elected officials (all of whom are power- 
less to intervene) and roadside signs tell- 
ing of the danger, the organization has 86 PROOF œ Blended Scotch Whisky 
kept its case before the public and in the Schieffelin & Co., New York 
headlines. As the committee chairman 
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modern 
woman’s 
way 


to internal 
cleanliness 


Far more effective than any 
homemade solution, yet safe 
for delicate tissues — special 
preparation for the douche! 


Today, discover an intimate, “clean 
feeling” you’ve never experienced 
before. Discover Zonite—the modern 
woman’s way to internal cleanliness. 


Zonite is entirely different from 
old-fashioned, homemade douching 
solutions... far more effective in 
antiseptic, germicidal and deodorizing 
action. In fact, Zonite is the one 
effective liquid specially made 

for feminine hygiene. 


Yet, Zonite is so safe. Safer by far 
to delicate tissues than other liquid 
antiseptics for the douche! 


Make Zonite as important a part of 
your grooming as your deodorant, 
bath soap and other personal needs. 
It’s the modern woman’s way to 
internal cleanliness! 


uro 
Fearaboct Pr Ò 
Good Housekeeping 
Sras savers 


Zonites 


Personal Antiseptic 








explains, “Road builders find it inexpedi- 
ent to exert arbitrary power when the 
world is looking on.” 

But the committee has not contented 
itself merely with opposing. 

Recently -these Rockland County, 
New York, communities joined forces with 
citizens in neighboring Bergen County, 
New Jersey, forming a new group called 
“The Interstate Planning Conference.” 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Eric Gugler 
of Palisades, New York, and Joseph R. 
Ellicott of Alpine, New Jersey, they have 
continued to press their fight to persuade 
the authorities to accept a less disruptive 
route for the connecting link. 

They’ve called into service the re- 
spective planning boards of the two coun- 
ties, employed consulting engineers of 
their own to make route studies and sub- 
mit plans, conducted traffic surveys and 
opinion polls among truckers who would 
utilize the new highway. 

As this is being written, the road- 
building authorities have not reached a 
final decision, but the members of the 
planning council are hopeful. As a re- 


sult of their intensive effort and study, 
they have been able to recommend a route 
that has many advantages over that fa- 
vored by the Thruway Authority. Twelve 
families would be uprooted instead of 
several times that many. The new route 
would be 14 per cent shorter; its over-all 
cost would be 20 per cent less. 


fone highway-building pro- 
gram certainly must go forward. Over- 
crowded, outmoded, dangerous roads must 
be replaced or improved—and supplement- 
ed by modern thoroughfares. Inevitably, 
as highway expansion is pushed, some fami- 
lies will have to make sacrifices. But 
every effort should be made to hold these 
sacrifices to a minimum. 

If state legislatures see to it that 
explicit safeguards are written into road- 
building laws, and if citizens are vigilant 
in overseeing the highway experts, the 
program ahead can be not only the “great- 
est public works project in history”; it 
can also be a monument to America’s 
respect for individual worth. ... THE END 
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(Continued from page 41) 

side of the bed and sat on his stomach. 
Behind her, Carol tripped over the thresh- 
old and fell, sprawling, into the room. 
She opened her mouth to let out a howl of 
indignation over the bread and jam, jam 
side down on the rug, and then, as sud- 
denly, closed her mouth and picked up 
the bread, pinching at the strawberries on 
the carpet with a thumb and forefinger. 
Carefully, she placed them back on the 
bread. 

Audrie said, “Daddy, have we got a 
baby yet? A baby brother?” 

Mark sat up, unwinding Audrie’s arms, 
dislodging Beth. Carol, her bread and jam 
once more assembled, approached the bed 
with her intention plain in her face. 

Mark said, “No, Carol, get out of here 
with that stuff. Go and wash your hands, 
Carol.” 

She stopped and looked thoughtfully 
at the offending bread and then back at her 
father. 

Beth said, shaking his arm, “Daddy, 
tellus. Is ita baby boy?” 

He unclasped her hands with irrita- 
tion. She sat back on the bed, shaking 
her head to shake her bangs into place. 

He felt ashamed of his display of 
anger. “We’ve got a new baby,” he said 
quietly. “About three this morning. 
baby girl.” 

Audrie, nine and sensitive, Beth, seven 
and a tomboy, said in a duet of disap- 
pointment, “Another girl!” Carol, three 
and-a-half and not quite sure what the fuss 
was about, stuffed the last of the bread 
into her mouth and wiped her hands hap- 
pily on her jeans. 

He felt a rising sense of defensive- 





ness against their disappointment. He 
said, sharply, “All right, what’s wrong 
with girls? You’re girls, aren’t you?” 

Beth said, “Yes, but we got here first 
and there’s enough of us. We need a boy 
now.” 

Audrie said, frowning, “Mamma 
wanted a boy. She said she did.” 

He got out of bed, pulled on his 
robe. “She wanted a boy because she 
thought J wanted a boy. It doesn’t matter 
to me. Now get out of here so I can 
dress. I’m going back to the hospital this 
morning to see your mother.” 

Audrie said, “We picked some daffo- 
dils for you to take her.” 

m “Daffodils! We haven’t any daffo- 
ils.” 

Beth said, “McCrorys have. They 
won’t care. They said we could pick 
some. They said we could have all the 
daffs we wanted just so we'd leave their 
hyacinths alone.” 


Marx reached down to pull on a 
slipper. “You didn’t touch the yaciatlin 
did you?” 

Beth said, piously, “Of course not.” 
She added, “They were almost finished 
anyway. 

“Where’s the nurse?” 

“Eating bacon and eggs and rolls. 
She’s eating three eggs, Daddy. She eats 
three eggs every morning. Are you going 
to pay her all of her wages if she eats 
three eggs every morning?” 

“She’s taking good care of you, isn’t 
she?” 

“She’s not as good as Mommy,” 
Audrie said, wistfully. “When’s Mommy 
coming home? And the baby? What are 
we going to name her now that we can’t 
call her David? It’s got to start with D, 
you know.” 

Mark said, “You start thinking. 
Carol—out of my way, woman!” 

Carol had wound her sticky hands 
around his legs, and now she stood gazing 
up at him with an adoring smile, refusing 
to let go. 

Some of the hardness in his heart 
melted. He stooped, picked her up and 





now her small round face was on a level 
with his and her clear gray eyes with 
their dark fringe of lashes gazed at him in 
open comradeship. She smelled of soap 
and toast and milk. He kissed her soft 
cheek, and she leaned back in his arms 
and grinned at him, rubbing at her cheek 
with the back of her hand. 

“You scratch.” 

He swung her to the floor. “I know. 
I’ve got to shave.” 

At the door he looked back. Audrie 
sat at the foot of the bed, thoughtfully 
smoothing the tufts in the spread. She 
looked like Celia with her small, slender 
face; wide, serious eyes and soft brown 
hair. On the floor Beth was practicing a 
handstand. From her upside down posi- 
tion, her face red, she talked in quick 
bursts of words. “Mommy isn’t going to 
like it at all. Does she know yet? Does 
she know she’s got another girl?” 

She landed in a heap, righted herself 
and looked at Mark for an answer. 

He said, shortly, “I’m sure she knows 
by now.” 

While he shaved, he thought about it, 
the first sickening sense of disappointment 
now an aching burden in his heart. It 
wasn’t as if there would be another chance. 
This was the last child. The doctor hadn’t 
wanted Celia to take a chance by having 
this one, but she had insisted. She'd in- 
sisted because she knew how badly he 
wanted a boy. And now, in a few months, 
she was to have the operation that would 
mean no more children, ever. No boys. 
No sons. Just four girls. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t love his daughters, but— 

And downstairs, locked in the fruit 
cellar was the bicycle he had bought for a 
boy nearly ten years ago, before Audrie 
was born. 

When Audrie came, they'd laughed 
and he'd said, “Well, I'll keep it for the 
next one.” After Beth his grin had been 
a little wry, but he’d still been able to 
grin. Then Carol came, and he’d pro- 
tested, “Here now, let’s not carry this too 
ar. 

Celia said, “I think you better get the 
bicycle out and let the girls have it. Beth 
has been coaxing for one.” 

“No, it’s a boy’s bike.” But there 
was more to it than that. Suddenly it had 
become an issue with him. All at once he 
was on the defensive and afraid. The 
girls were wonderful, but—well, a man 
wanted a son. 


H. went down to breakfast, but he 
had only coffee and toast. Audrie brought 
him the daffodils, their stems carefully 
wrapped in red tissue paper unearthed 
from the Christmas wrappings box. Beth 
had tied them with a green bow. 

The girls hung around the table, lean- 
ing on it, jiggling it, watching his teeth 
bite into the toast. 

Audrie said, solicitously, “You want 
some jam, Daddy?” 

Beth said, “There isn’t any more. 
Carol ate it all up. Carol’s a little pig.” 
i Carol grinned at him. “Carol’s a Tit. 

e pig. 
e nurse came in. “More coffee, Mr. 
Brady? Or toast?” 

“No.” His tone was louder than nec- 
essary. “No, thanks,” he added, with 
forced courtesy. He got up. 

“Don’t forget ihe fown, Daddy.” 
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Beth thrust the damp bouquet into his 
hands. 

Audrie hung on his arm. “Tell 
Mamma we miss ae And be sure to see 
the baby so you can tell us what she looks 
like. And, Daddy—” 

He waited, impatiently. 

“Don’t let Mamma know you feel bad 
because it isn’t a boy.” 

He opened his mouth to deny this, 
but he couldn’t lie in the face of Audrie’s 
steady gaze. He took her hand from his 
arm, squeezed it and put it down. 

He opened the garage doors, got in 
the car and slid the key into the ignition. 
And then he sat, disliking himself, feeling 
a deep, restive shame. They were nice 
kids. He didn’t have to take it out on 
them. 

He reached his hand out to turn the 
key, and then he drew it back. It had to 
be done some time. It might as well be 
now. 

He got out of the car and went in the 
side entrance to the house and to the 
basement. He unlocked the unused fruit 
cellar and wheeled out the boy’s bicycle. 
It was shiny and red, and the spokes 
glinted in the light. Carefully, he carried 
it up the stairs and out the side door. The 
girls were playing hopscotch on the side- 
walk. 

“Here,” he called, “this is for you.” 

They turned and looked and then, 
screaming with delight, they descended 
upon him. They surrounded the bicycle, 
admiring it, and then they turned to over- 
whelm him with their gratitude, but he 
escaped to the car. He backed out of the 
garage and called to them through the 


for a woman... 


rolled-down car window. “Have fun.” 

He stopped at a florist’s shop to order 
an azalea plant sent to Celia and then 
went on to the hospital. It was ahout ten 
thirty when he got to Celia’s room. 

When he went in, she was lying with 
her eyes closed and he thought she was 
asleep. But when he approached the bed, 
she opened her eyes and [boked at him and 
then two large tears began to roll silently 
down her cheeks. 

“Celia!” 

He bent to her and half gathered her 
into his arms and kissed her and held his 
cheek against hers. 

She lay against him and he could feel 
her quivering as she fought with herself. 

“Don’t,” he whispered. “Darling, 
don’t. It’s all right.” , 

Finally she was able to speak. “But 
you wanted a boy—so badly.” 

“Honey, I was only kidding.” 

“No, you weren’t.” 

He smoothed her hair gently. “All 
right, I wasn’t. I wanted a boy. But we 
didn’t have a boy. And it isn’t your fault. 
So stop crying. Look what the girls sent 
you, snitched, I’m afraid, from the Me- 
Crorys’ yard.” 

Celia turned her head and looked at 
the flowers, and she started to laugh, but 
it ended in a sob. She reached for the 
daffodils. 

“Of course,” Mark said, critically, “I 
have seen daffs that seemed to have more 
of the zest of life in them than these 
have, but considering what they have been 
through, I think they must have come 
from singularly hardy stock.” 

Celia held them, touching the wilted 
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petals with gentle fingers. There was love 
in her touch, and remembering. And he 
knew that at that moment Audrie and Beth 
and Carol were in the room with her. 

He said, suddenly, humbly, “You're a 
wonderful person, Celia. I love you.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes mo- 
mentarily surprised. But she was still too 
far away from him, too close to the night 
and what she had been through. After 
a while she said, “Have you seen her yet?” 

He shook his head. “Not yet. PI 
stop on my way out. The girls want to 
know what her name is.” 

Celia said, “I’ve been thinking. Do 
you like Diane?” 

“Diane. Diane Brady. 
don’t you think?” 

“Are you getting along all right? Is 
the nurse working out?” 

“Sure thing. Except that she eats 
three eggs for breakfast and Audrie won- 
dered if my financial state could bear the 
strain.” 

Celia laughed, softly. 

“And you should have seen Carol 
picking strawberry preserves off the rug 
this morning, putting them back on her 
toast and eating it. And Beth, sitting on 
my stomach before I was out of bed. 
Hurry up and come home, honey, and pro- 
tect me from all those women.” 

He stood up, but Celia put a hand on 
his to detain him. 

“Which one could you do without, 
Mark?” 

He didn’t 
kissed her. 

He stopped at the nursery and they 
brought his new daughter to the window. 
At first he thought she looked the way 
his other daughters had looked when they 
were eight hours old. And then she moved 
her tiny fists, uncurling the fingers like 
starfish, and yawned. He smiled. And 
as he stood and looked at her, he began 
to realize that she was not Audrie, not 
Beth and not Carol. She was his child, 
his and Celia’s, but she was not like their 
other children. You could recite the mar- 
riage vows to a new child, he thought. To 
have and to hold—until she grew up and 
left you for her own home. From this day 
forward—but how fast the days became 
weeks and months and years. It didn’t 
seem long since he’d stood here, looking 
this way through the glass at Audrie. Jn 
sickness and in health—and you stayed 


Yes, nice, 


answer. He bent and 


awake through long nights when they were 
ill and you bandaged fingers and smoothed 
bumped heads. 

Diane was asleep. The nurse, looking 
to him for approval, turned away to tuck 
her into her crib. 

He walked down the corridor toward 
the elevator. He didn’t feel exultant or 
excited the way he had when Audrie was 
born. He could not help but wonder. If 
Diane had been a boy, how would he have 
felt? And he could envision himself, light 
of foot and heart, racing out of the hos- 
pital doors to tell the world—I have a son! 

He could not concentrate on his work 
at the office. He found himself gazing 
out the window at the skyline, thinking of 
Celia, thinking of the girls, restless and 
unsettled. At about three he left the of- 
fice and went to a store to pick out a pink 
silk bed jacket for Celia. With it under 
his arm, he went back to the hospital. His 
azalea plant stood in the place of honor 
on her bedside table. 

She reached up her arms to him with 
a contented smile and he knew that, in 
her heart, she had accepted her new 
daughter, wholly and completely. Some 
time in the interval since he had last 
seen her the baby had been brought to her 
and that indefinable something had oc- 
curred that made her feel as if this baby 
and no other in the world belonged to her. 
Boy or girl, it didn’t matter. This was her 
child. 

And her unreserved acceptance made 
him feel alone, shut out of the midst of 
his family. 

Celia put on the new bed jacket and 
lay back against her pillow. 

“Tt’s lovely, Mark.” 

“Tt makes you look lovelier,” he said. 

Her eyes searched his face and, be- 
cause she knew him so well, she knew 
what was in his heart. Her eyes clouded. 
“She’s a sweet baby, Mark.” 

“I know,” he said. “I saw her.” 

“Tt will be all right.” 

“Of course,” he said, and smiled at 
her and kissed her. 

He drove home slowly about five 
o’clock. From half a block away he saw 
the three girls around the bicycle near the 
garage doors. When they saw him, Audrie 
came running toward him. 

“Daddy, stop. Beth wants you to 
watch how she can ride. She’s been 
practicing all day to show you.” 


“Albert!” 
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He stopped the car before he reached 
the drive and waited. Beth waved at him 
gaily and then climbed on the bicycle and 
began to pedal down the slight incline 
toward the street. The bicycle wobbled 


- erratically, but Beth stayed on, pedaling 


faster to gain momentum. She came on- 
ward swiftly, making a sharp turn into 
the street toward him. She tried valiantly 
to steer past the car, but the bicycle was 
out of her control. He saw what was go- 
ing to happen before it occurred, and he 
was out of the car when she crashed into it. 

He ran to the tangled heap lying in 
front of the car and knelt to extricate 
Beth. She lay there, white and still. 

Audrie stood beside him, saying in 
a low, terrified voice, “Daddy, Daddy, 
Daddy.” And Carol clung to her skirt, 
frightened and bewildered. 

He lifted Beth in his arms, and her 
slight body was limp and weightless 
against him. Some of the terror in Aud- 
rie’s voice entered his heart. 

“Daddy, is she dead?” 

“No—no—” he said, gruffly. 

He strode toward the house. 


Whien one could you do without? 
This one? This tomboy who loved cats 
and Teddy bears and baseball, who saved 
dimes in an old peanut butter jar, who 
gave away her best hair ribbons and her 
most cherished pencils and her heart? Or 
Audrie, perhaps? Audrie who practiced 
patiently at her piano lessons, who liked 
to make Toll house cookies, who couldn't 
stand to see anything suffer, whose hands 
felt so soft and soothing to a headache? 
Or Carol? Carol the putterer, who sang 
over her mud pies, Carol the serene who 
asked nothing but to be loved, Carol who 
could sit and dream over a picture book 
for an hour? All right then, Diane, the 
unknown quantity with the tiny starfish 
hands? 

He laid Beth on the sofa, and the 
nurse came and took her pulse while he 
called the doctor. After that he went back 
and knelt by the sofa and watched her, 
trying by his urgency to breathe conscious- 
ness back into her. After a while she 
opened her eyes. She saw him there be- 
side her. “I went too fast that time,” she 
said. Her voice trailed away. 

He sat back on his heels and then he 
saw Audrie and Carol standing silently be- 
side him, watching Beth. They stood with 
wide eyes and tearstained cheeks, caught 
up suddenly into frightening insecurity and 
terror. They looked at him uncertainly. 
And their forlornness went to his heart. 
He put an arm around each one and pulled 
her close to him. 

“She’s going to be all right,” he 
whispered. 

He had to believe that, too. Because 
he couldn’t do without Beth. Or Audrie 
or Carol. Or—Diane. 

She shouldn’t have had to ride a boy’s 
bicycle. She could have managed a girl’s 
much easier. That bicyele—it should have 
been old and aged by now, aged in the 
use of some child, not kept as a sacred 
offering to the boy he was never to have. 

Then the doctor came, bringing with 
him an air of proficiency and knowledge. 
They stood back, silently, watching him 
examine Beth. 

He closed his bag. “She should have 

(Continued on page 84) 
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(Continued from page 82) 
had a broken leg,” he said. “An adult 
would have. But kids are made out of 
rubber. That bump on her head is the 
worst, but it isn’t serious. She’ll probably 
have a headache for a while.” 

When they were alone again, Beth 
lay and smiled at them, pleased over the 
undivided attention she was receiving. She 
put an arm around the doll Audrie brought 
her, Audrie’s favorite. She accepted 
Carol’s picture book. She drank water 
through a colored straw. 

And she looked at her father and 
confessed, “I’ve got to practice a little 
more on the bike, Dad.” 

“A little,” he agreed. “Pll get you 
a girl’s bike. That should help.” 

He sat down on a hassock by the 
sofa, and Carol climbed into his arms and 
settled against him like a kitten seeking 
security and warmth. Audrie sat on the 
floor and leaned against his knees. 

He didn’t have a chance and he 
knew it. No father did. Not against love. 


For he knew now that Diane would come 
home from the hospital and day by day 
she would grow into his life and into his 
love so that he would never again be able 
to think of himself as living a life apart 


from her. Or without her. 


Audrie said, “What’s the baby’s name, 
Daddy?” 

“Diane,” he said. 

They passed the name back and forth 
among them, trying it out, sounding it, and 
finally they approved of it. 

From the sofa Beth chanted in a lit- 
tle singsong. “Audrie, Beth, Carol and 
Diane.” 

The nurse came in with an afghan 
and tucked it around Beth. 

“You’ve got a nice family, Mr. 
Brady,” she said. “A fine family.” 

He looked up at her, his eyes grave 
and thoughtful. And then, suddenly, he 
grinned and the grin was composed of rue- 
fulness and pride, surrender and love. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’ve got a house full of 
women.” . . Tue Enp 
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(Continued from page 53) 
They cost $1.25 per night per person. 

Prices of accommodations elsewhere 
frequently change with the season. Want 
to go to the bright, new resort of Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina? Want to stay in 
a housekeeping apartment, say the Buc- 
caneer? Okay, from June 3 to June 17, 
the rent is $75 a week; June 17 to 24, 
$95; June 24 to July 1, $110; July 1 to 8, 
$125; from July 8 to August 19, $110; 
August 19 to August 26, $100; August 26 
to September 2, $75; and from then to 
June 3 it’s $150. 

Want a tip? May and September, 
even October, are lovely months at Myrtle 
Beach. 

Let’s stop skipping around now and 
instead explore down from north to south. 
Start at Annapolis, Maryland, an historic 
little town where more than a hundred 
buildings in use today were built before 
1700. The U. S. Naval Academy there is 
open to visitors and is exciting to young- 
sters and grownups. South of Annapolis, 
thanks to new bridges and Highway 301, a 
new resort area is springing up. 

On both sides of Chesapeake Bay, 
which divides Maryland, there’s an in- 
terminable network of coves and creeks 
and rivers. It’s a wonderful vacation 
land, but quiet and peaceful. 

Late one evening I was sitting in a 
skiff in a protected cove of the Tred-Avon 
River with Paul Harper, one of the own- 
ers of the Pasadena Inn at Royal Oak, and 
a guest at the Inn, Ann Gibson, from 
Philadelphia. The waves were making 
little slap-slap sounds against the boat. 
To the west the sky glowed with sundown 
hues ranging from brilliant scarlet to soft 
mauve. On the nearby shore the grasses 
waved in the evening breeze. Behind 


them were the exotic shapes into which the 
constant wind had molded the coastal 
trees. Overhead a flock of southbound 
ducks whiled away their voyage with con- 
versation. 

“People often ask me why a single 
girl comes here for her vacation instead 
of going to a beach resort,” Ann mused. 
She waved a hand to take in all the beauty 
around us. “Well, that’s why.” 

But with the exception of the Pasa- 
dena Inn, a big old farmhouse offering 
room and three huge, family-type meals 
at $7 a day per person, and some cottages 
at nearby Tilghman Island, there are few 
accommodations in this area. 

Driving along the state roads, as a 
matter of fact, you’d think the country was 
deserted. But a trip on Captain L. C. 
Solomon’s boat, Loafer, out of Easton, 
provides a pleasant surprise. We'd gone 
hardly any distance when we rounded a 
point and there, overlooking a little cove, 
was a lovely, gracious manor house with 
landscaped lawn slanting down to the 
water’s edge. We rounded another point, 
and there was another beautiful home. 
And so it went all afternoon—one lovely 
house after another, hidden from all eyes 
on the land side, but wide open to the 
water traveler. 

“Who would ever have dreamed it?” 
a young woman breathed to her husband. 
“Just think! A garden tour by boat!” 


Ciria tours are popular through- 
out Tidewater during the spring, when pri- 
vate homes on the tours are open. Many 
homes and plantations, however, partic- 
ularly in Virginia, are open the year 
around. Entering Virginia from the north, 
on U. S. 301, you come into the historic 
old section known as the Northern Neck, 
which lies between the Potomac and the 
Rappahannock Rivers. Along the broad 
Potomac there’s Westmoreland State Park 
with spacious cottages at $48 a week for 
two families, $24 for one, available for 
those who get their applications in early 
enough. These cottages are set back from 
the beach, up a steep bluff. 

Most of the visitors to Virginia this 
year will probably be attracted to some 
of the many places where history stopped 


over in this exciting state. For this year 
marks the 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent English-speaking settlement in 
America—Captain John Smith’s establish- 
ment of Jamestown in 1607. On April 
26th the three specially-constructed rep- 
licas of the original fleet will land at the 
island, and other events are scheduled 
straight on through the year. 

Jamestown is, of course, only seven 
miles from Williamsburg. The authentic, 
painstaking restoration of this colonial 
town has resulted in a living community 
where we can see just how our ancestors 
lived. The accommodations are many and 
excellent, but not cheap. The food, par- 
ticularly in period places serving authentic 
dishes—scalloped oysters, Brunswick stew, 
Indian pudding and Sally Lunn bread—is 
as delicious as it’s interesting. 

While you’re in Virginia, it’s prac- 
tically obligatory to visit at least one 
plantation. After the first one, it’s up to 
you whether you want to see more. But 
I talked to a couple that has been spend- 
ing several weeks a year just visiting 
plantations and old homes, every year 
since their honeymoon. 


The Magazine Research Bureau reports 
to us that Mr. Joseph Remm of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been selected in its survey of 


men’s reading interests as the typical man 

reader of the November 1956 Repsoox. The 

monthly award has been sent to him. 
—Tue EDITORS 





The James River plantations, up pic- 
turesque, winding State Highway 5 from 
Williamsburg, are typical examples of the 
many fine old plantations open to the 
public. The one named “Shirley” has 
been in the same family for nine genera- 
tions. The present house dates back to 
1723, and the old stable, smokehouse and 
dovecote are of the same period. Or you 
can take the little ferry across the James 
at Jamestown and visit Brandon, the 
gardens of which extend all the way from 
the manor house down to the river. 

Some people going south skip the 
Virginia Historyland entirely and take the 
Ocean Highway (U. S. 17-13) down the 
Eastern Shore, past Chincoteague. This 
means a ferry ride across the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay. Complete with lounge, 
restaurant and snack and beer bar, these 
state-owned ferries are bigger than many 
ocean-going vessels. 

South of Virginia, North Carolina 
offers nearly 300 miles of marvelous ocean 
beach, most of it accessible. The northern 
hundred miles or so make up the famous 
Outer Banks, one of America’s most pic- 
turesque regions. On the ocean side of 
these islands there’s fine surf fishing and 
charter boats for the deep-sea enthusiasts. 
On the inland side there’s excellent fresh- 
water fishing and crabbing. And don’t 
miss “The Lost Colony,” performed night- 
ly during the summer on Roanoke Island. 
This is great and moving entertainment. 
This whole area lives off vacationers, likes 
them and wants them to come back. The 
Dare County Chamber of Commerce at 
Manteo wants to help tourists find the 
right accommodations. 

Hatteras Island, below Nags Head, 
is our country’s only national seashore, 
one of the precious few stretches of shore- 
line which are being preserved for public 
use. Here’s a fine camping ground; no 
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e | matter what color your tent is, you'll find 


another one like it. 

Cape Hatteras is a place of wild 
grandeur. Waves from two ocean cur- 
rents roar together here with savage fury. 
A thousand ships wrecked here have given 
it the name Graveyard of the Atlantic. 

It takes a woman to tame the wild 
waves. I was standing on the point one 
day, gingerly sticking one toe in the wa- 
ter, when a cute little blonde in a bathing 
suit, carrying a surf rod twice as long as 
she was and trailed by two small children, 
came down the beach and walked out into 
the waves. Without taking one look back 
at the children playing in the shallows, 
she began casting. After an hour she came 
out and marched back up the beach, the 
two children falling in behind her. 

f you really want to get away from 
it all, try the wonderful, picturesque little 
island of Ocracoke, just below Hatteras. 
There’s no road from the ferry landing to 
the village; you have to take the mail 
truck, which makes its own road every 
trip. There are plenty of accommoda- 
tions; I paid $7 a day, including good 
meals, at the pleasant Soundfront Inn. 

Below Cape Lookout, from Atlantic 
Beach, off Moorehead City, all the way 
down to Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
there’s one friendly, pleasant modern re- 
sort area after another. Fine fishing, fine 
white sand, fine surf, fine accommodations 
and fine people. There are lovely azalea 
gardens on the mainland back of Wil- 
mington. And there must be a reason why 
there are 16 charter boats available for 
both ocean fishing ($5 a person, bait and 
tackle included) and moonlight cruises at 
Little River, just below the state line in 
South Carolina. 

A hundred miles south of new, shiny 
Myrtle Beach is old, mellowed Charleston. 
What they have in common is hospitality. 
In Charleston, within walking distance of 
the business district, are fine old man- 
sions set in the loveliest gardens you’ve 
seen anywhere. The big iron gates are 
nearly always open and, the local people 
assured me, no one minds if you walk in 
and stroll around to your heart’s content. 


i Charleston on Sunday afternoon 
you can stand on the upper Battery in 
front of the Fort Sumter Hotel and watch 
the yacht races in the Cooper River in 
front of you. On Friday afternoons the 
cadets of that fine old military college, 
The Citadel, parade in their full-dress 
uniforms and high shakos. And every 
day the excursion boat puts out for the 
12-mile run to Fort Sumter, where the 
Civil War began. 

Up the river road from Charleston 
are several old plantation gardens, includ- 
ing Cypress Gardens and Middleton Gar- 
dens. The garden enthusiast could easily 
take them all in her stride. For the one- 
shot visitor, Magnolia Gardens are per- 
haps the most famous. 

I drove up to Magnolia Gardens one 
morning after a shower had washed the 
air. For mile on mile the huge live oaks, 
with their fringes of Spanish moss, formed 
a cool green vault through which sun- 
beams peeked. The gardens themselves 
were gorgeous. Imagine a camellia plant 
the size of a dogwood tree, completely 
covered with bloom. And banks on banks 
of azaleas mirrored in the black still wa- 





ters of tropical Jagoons. At one place 
you can look up, up, up and there, high 
in the towering cypresses, climbing roses 
and purple wisteria form clouds of color. 

outh of Charleston is the sleepy, 


. historic old town of Beaufort, one of a 


group of 64 islands surrounded by fish- 
laden waters. This whole coastal area is 
a kind of maze. Most of it is accessible 
only by boat. Through it runs the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, the protected route for 
small boats from New England to Florida. 
Marinas, where travelers can gas up and 
buy supplies, are located along the route. 
Stand on the pier of one of these estab- 
lishments, and you’d be amazed at the 
traffic that goes by—shrimp boats and 
trawlers, millionaires’ yachts and small 
cabin cruisers. . 


T marinas are like old-fashioned 
stage-coach stops. Late one afternoon, 
for instance, a cabin cruiser from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, docked at the Savannah 
marina. A man, wife and two kids poured 
out of the thing and began deluging 
Larry D. Blalock, the manager, with ques- 
tions: 

“Where’s the next marina? How far? 
Can we get something to eat here? 
Where’s a good fishing drop? What’s 
biting?” 

As quickly as the questions came, 
Larry had the answers: “Next stop, 
Brunswick; about a seven-hour run. Sure, 
two good restaurants, right here. Fishing 
drop? Look for marker No. 96; drop 
your line off the point directly opposite. 
Speckled trout and channel bass are bit- 
ing. And how would y’all like a nice 
hot shower? No charge, on the house.” 

Just as the Savannah Marina is a 
must-stop for Inland Waterway voyagers, 
so is Midway, a few miles south, for the 
boat-and-trailer people. Here is an ex- 
ample of the esteem in which enlightened 
local authorities hold the American fish- 
ing family. For Liberty County has 
banned commercial fishing in its tidal 
waters, leaving them—and the fish—en- 
tirely to people who fish for fun. 

At the Midway motel a family named 
Perkinson, from Michigan, sheepishly ad- 
mitted that they’d started out for Florida, 
but had spent so much time en route, fish- 
ing and lazing around at one place and 
another, that now they’d never make it. 

“But we really don’t care,” Mr. Perk- 
inson said, as Mrs. P. and three kids 
bobbed their heads in agreement. “We’ve 
had what we wanted, family fun and, 
man, what fishing! We're going to be 
right back here in Tidewater next year, 
too. We know when we are wanted!” 

... THE EnD 


Por more information and free 
booklets about the tidewater areas 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
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Can We Be Fair 
To Veterans? 





(Continued from page 43) 
hospital for treatment of a nonservice-con- 
nected ailment without the veteran’s hav- 
ing to sign a statement that he can’t afford 
to pay. If he dies, his widow qualifies for 
a pension, whereas the widow of a non- 
disabled veteran does not (unless he was 
a veteran of World War I or earlier wars). 

Veterans who are 10- and 20-per-cent 
disabled make up more than half—57 per 
cent—of all disability cases, and they cost 
the Government $326,000,000 a year. The 
Bradley Commission found that these dis- 
abilities “did not result in any impairment 
of physical vitality” and that these men 
appeared to be as well off as veterans gen- 
erally and much better off that nonveterans 
their age. The Commission recommended 
that monthly payments for these men be 
stopped and that they receive instead a 
lump-sum payment. 


But let’s look at what happened to 


Paul Simpson, a high-school physical-edu- 
cation teacher who became a Marine. Dur- 
ing the fighting on Iwo Jima he was 
knocked unconscious by a shell blast and 
didn’t come to for 24 hours. His case was 
diagnosed as traumatic epilepsy, resulting 
from the injury. He was discharged as 
10-per-cent disabled and went back to his 
old job. 

The first year he had a seizure during 
class and was summarily fired by the 
school board. He applied for a job at a 
nearby school and was turned down on 
the ground that he hadn’t mentioned his 
epilepsy on his application for the first job. 
The same thing happened at every other 
school to which he applied. 

Finally he gave up teaching and took 
a job with an insurance company. After 
a year he had another seizure and was 
fired again. At present he is still trying— 
without much success—to find a job where 
people will not be frightened by his gen- 
erally misunderstood illness. Meanwhile, 
all he can draw from the VA is $17 a 
month, 

Representative Olin E. Teague (D.- 
Tex.), chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs, put his finger on the 
crucial point about disabilities. “The 
question is not, should we pay a man for a 
10-per-cent disability; the question is, 
what constitutes a real 10-per-cent dis- 
ability?” 

Unquestionably the rating schedule 
needs overhauling. 

So do some of the other laws govern- 
ing benefits. 

In Terre Haute (Indiana) Federal 
prison a man is collecting $66 a month in 
a nonservice-connected pension despite the 
fact that he forged a Government check. 
To be eligible for the pension, he has to be 
“unemployable”; presumably, since he’s in 
jail for three-and-one-half years, he is un- 
employable. In Leavenworth another man 
is drawing the same sort of pension, al- 
though he’s serving ten years for counter- 
feiting. So are two men in a Tennessee 
state prison for murder and another in 
Colorado for auto theft. 

Teague, who uncovered this scandal, 
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had a bill in the last Congress designed to 
correct it. The bill died with the Con- 
gress, stalled behind an American-Legion- 
backed bill that would have provided pen- 
sions for all veterans over 65. 

Teague’s Committee also investigated 
another kind of pension payment, required 
by law, which appears dubious: 

The VA pays benefits—pensions, com- 
pensation, death benefits—to almost 1,000,- 
000 veterans (or their dependents) living 
abroad. Nearly 10,000 of these veterans 
are drawing nonservice-connected pensions 
that, in the aggregate, cost the Govern- 
ment more than half a million dollars a 
month. Only about one in five is an 
American citizen; some used to be, but 
have given up their citizenship. The ques- 
tion Teague raises is whether the United 
States owes these men anything when they 
have given up their citizenship. 

In order to be eligible for such a pen- 
sion, the veteran has to have a physical 
examination, after which the doctor certi- 
fies that he’s unfit to work. These exami- 
nations, of course, are made by foreign 
doctors, and may or may not conform to 
American standards. 


le Committee came up with a bill 
to correct another abuse, one dealing with 
what the VA calls guardianship estates. 
A typical case goes like this: 

A World War I veteran was admitted 
to a VA hospital in 1921. He’s been there 
ever since. The VA has been paying him 
disability insurance of $57.50 a month 
since 1920, plus disability compensation 
ranging from $20 to $100 a month, al- 
though it has also been housing, feeding, 
clothing and caring for him. 

A guardian was appointed to handle 
his affairs in 1922, and since that time 
only about $2,000 has been spent for the 
direct benefit of this man. He now has 
an estate of more than $42,000, all of 
which is from VA payments or profits from 
investments made with such payments. 
The man has no parents, wife, children, 
brothers or sisters living. He has some 
nieces and nephews who were asked by 
the guardian to visit the man in the hos- 
pital once in a while. They refused, even 
when the guardian offered to pay their 
expenses. These nieces and nephews will 
inherit the $42,000. 

Congressman Teague’s bill provided 
that such an estate would be paid only to 
a veteran’s spouse, children or dependent 
parents; if there were none of these close 
relatives living, the money would revert to 
the U. S. Treasury. 

Men who spend their lives in VA hos- 
pitals are, of course, tragic victims of war. 
Although modern chemistry, medicine and 
psychiatry are developing new methods of 
treatment which can save some men from 
lifetimes in bed, we must always have 
enough VA hospitals to care for the people 
whose lives have already been wrecked by 
war—and those hospitals should be denied 
neither money nor top-flight personnel. 

But whether these hospitals should 
serve another function is a question that 
many critics of the present veterans’ pro- 
gram have raised. A couple of years ago 
the Chamber of Commerce in Long Beach, 
California, examined the number of ad- 
missions to its VA hospital during one 
month. It found that 86 per cent of the 
patients were treated for ailments not con- 
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nected with their service in the armed 


orces. 

In his 1956 budget message, President 
Eisenhower said that almost three out of 
every five of the 110,000 patients who oc- 
cupy VA hospitals each day are being 
treated for nonservice-connected ailments. 
The Hoover Commission reported that this 
type of free hospitalization costs the pub- 
lic about $500,000,000 a year and that, 
under present law and VA policies, about 
40 per cent of the country’s wage-earning 
male population is eligible for it. Further- 
more, the Commission reported, there were 
enough VA hospital beds in 1933 to take 
care of all the men who have been dis- 
abled in service ever since—including 
those injured in World War II and Korea. 
Nevertheless, since 1933 we have built VA 
hospitals to accommodate an additional 
78,000 beds—nearly double the number 
we already had—at a cost of $1,000,000,- 


Probably no existing veterans’ law has 
caused so much controversy as the one pro- 
viding for nonservice-connected pensions. 
If a veteran is disabled by some post-war 
civilian ailment to such an extent that he 
can’t work, and if his income is less than 
$1,400 a year if he’s single, or $2,700 a 
year if he has dependents, he is entitled 
to such a pension. The rate is $66 a 
month; after ten years on the rolls or after 
a man reaches 65, this is increased to $78 
a month. 

The Bradley Commission found that, 
under the present law, the veterans who 
need money the most sometimes get the 
least. For example, take the case of a 
Midwestern man who has such a severe 
case of diabetes that he can’t hold a job. 
He is married and has a small daughter. 
He gets a pension of $66 a month, and 
he tries to live on it at today’s prices. 

Another veteran, on the West Coast, 
was so crippled by polio that he couldn’t 
work. His-wife is a teacher who makes 
about $4,000 a year; the man himself has 
an income of about $200 a month from 
investments and owns a good share of a 
$15,000 house. Yet this man, too, is re- 
ceiving $66 a month. 

The Bradley Commission found that 
nearly half the men receiving such pen- 
sions—45 per cent—are trying to live on 
incomes of less than $1,100 a year, in- 
cluding the pension. But 55 per cent of 
them have incomes ranging from $1,200 
up. Summing up, the Commission found 
that nearly half the men in the pension 
group got only about a quarter of the in- 
come from Government and other sources, 
while three-quarters of the income went to 
the other half. 

The Bradley Commission said, in ef- 
fect, that, if you’re going to pay a pension 
for nonservice-connected disabilities, you 
should pay the most to the men who need 
it the most and eliminate payments to 
some of those who have other income. 

Nevertheless, during the last Congress 
the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and some other veterans’ or- 
ganizations threw their weight behind 

ension bills that would raise the income 
imits to as high as $3,500 a year and 
would make pensions available to all vet- 
erans over 65. 

“This,” said Congressman Teague, 
“was nothing but a membership drive.” 
Instead of helping the low-income pension- 
ers who need the money most, Teague said, 






the proposed bills would simply put more 
men on the pension rolls whether they 
needed help or not. The Legion’s bill, he 
said, would actually give a greater pen- 
sion to a veteran who'd been in the Army 
90 days, had never served overseas and 
had no disability than it would provide for 
a veteran who had been 50-per-cent dis- 
abled in action. 

The Legion mobilized its most power- 
ful pressure techniques in an.attempt to 
get its bill passed. In the Committee of- 
fice last summer, for example, there was a 
pile of hosiery boxes about two feet high. 
I asked Oliver Meadows, staff director of 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
what was in them. “Letters,” he said, 
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“from a Legion Auxiliary post. Each 
member of the Committee got one. Here, 
let me show you.” 

He opened one of the boxes. Inside 
were a number of slips of paper, each 
about twice the size of a playing card. 
Each bore the same multigraphed mes- 
sage: “I urge your immediate action in 
favor of the Veterans Pension Bill HR 
7886. Thank you.” Each bore a differ- 
ent woman’s signature. 

The box also contained a covering 
letter from a woman in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. It read: 

“Enclosed you will find 135 letters 
urging your support of HR 7886. We real- 
ize it is quite a task to answer each letter 
separately, so if you will send me one let- 
ter . . . it will be okay. Be sure to state 
that it is in reply to the 135 letters re- 
ceived from us... as our Unit gets credit 
for this.” 

Some Committee members were not 
impressed by such tactics. Congressman 
William H. Ayres (R., Ohio) went to 
Akron and invited all interested in the 
pending veterans’ legislation to tell him 
their opinions. The state commanders 
of both the Legion and the VFW started 
by, supporting the pension bills, but when 
Ayres explained what the bills actually 
provided, both reversed their positions. 


Neither had known exactly what the bills 
contained. 

“This,” said Teague, “is not unusual. 
Most members of these organizations don’t 
know what their leaders are pressuring for. 
They go along because the commander 
says it’s the thing to do, and the leaders 
come up here on the Hill and tell us 
they’re speaking for the veterans. Well, 
I know my district, and they’re not speak- 
ing for the veterans who live there! The 
Legion just doesn’t represent the veterans 
today—that’s all there’s to it.” 

Bradley Commission reports backed 
up Teague. The Commission cited a sur- 
vey by Elmo Roper, covering nearly 3,000 
veterans, which showed that only 13 per 
cent thought that there should be a pension 
for all veterans and only 22 per cent 
thought that veterans should be eligible to 
get free medical care for all injuries and 
illnesses. Thus it would appear that the 
majority of veterans are directly opposed 
to the very things that the veterans’ or- 
ganizations are trying hardest to get. 

Significantly, the same survey also 
showed that only one veteran out of every 
26 was “very active” in any veterans’ or- 
ganization—and three-quarters of all the 
veterans surveyed didn’t belong to any 
such group. 

Furthermore, the Bradley Commission 
reported that, if we had a nonservice-con- 
nected pension law providing $100 a 
month (about the average of several pro- 
posed bills) for all veterans at age 65, the 
total program would cost $762,000,000,000 
—almost three times the present national 
debt—before we were finished with it. 


Mir of the younger veterans op- 
posed the pension bills. The Amvets did, 
and so did the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, as well as the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The pension bills were still pigeon- 
holed in committee when the 84th Con- 
gress adjourned last July. But no one 
who has had any experience with veterans’ 
affairs expects that the drive for pensions 
has ended. 

The complexities of the laws on vet- 
erans’ benefits gives the Veterans Admin- 
istration an incredibly difficult job to do. 
And the VA has had to grow so rapidly 
in the last decade and a half (in 1940 
there were 4,000,000 veterans; today there 
are 22,000,000) that there are bound to 
be inefficiencies, inequities and waste in its 
operations. After all, it runs the biggest 
insurance and hospital programs in the 
U. S.—and probably the world. 

But a “give-away” attitude seems to 
pervade all levels of the VA. Many things 
the VA has done tend to confirm this: 

© In 1950 it ordered the payment of 
a dividend on Government life-insurance 
policies. The move cost the taxpayers 
$2,800,000,000—yet the Bradley Commis- 
sion reported that it was unable to find any 
authorization from Congress or anyone 
else for the payment of the huge fund. 

e A spot-check by the Teague Com- 
mittee listed over 1,000 veterans who were 
receiving free hospital treatment for non- 
service-connected ailments and who had 
incomes of more than $3,500 if single and 
$5,000 if married, or with a net worth of 
more than $15,000. Many of these were 
VA employees. Yet several months later 
Robert Lampher, assistant VA administra- 


tor who has charge of disciplining VA 
employees, said that none of these cases 
had been referred to his department for 
investigation and/or punishment. 

@ By and large the VA takes a vet- 
eran’s word when he says his income is 
low enough to make him eligible for a 
nonservice-connected pension. Says P. H. 
Moss, acting head of the Central Commit- 
tee on Waivers and Forfeitures (which 
would have charge of punishing veterans 
who made fraudulent statements): “It is 
the policy of the VA to accept as correct 
the statement of the veteran . .. in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary.” 
The VA, unlike the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, runs no spot-checks to determine 
whether a veteran is lying about his in- 
come, it doésn’t question him closely when 
he applies and it checks his statements 
only if somebody reports he’s cheating. 

e@ Hundreds of the veterans treated 
in VA hospitals carry hospital insurance. 
In 1954, according to the Hoover Com- 
mission, the VA gave hospital care worth 
$15,000,000 to veterans who were covered 
by insurance, and it billed the insurance 
companies for that amount. Yet it col- 
lected only $3,000,000. 

è The VA, according to the Bradley 
Commission, doesn’t begin to do enough 
research. In 1955 it spent almost $2,000,- 
000,000 on compensation and pensions for 
disabled veterans. Yet it has never run a 
study to find out exactly how much a par- 
ticular disability damages a man’s health, 
general vitality or earning capacity. (The 
Bradley Commission itself ran a_brief 
study of this kind and discovered that 
many disabilities for which the VA pays 
compensation don’t handicap a man at 
all.) 

© The amount of money a man gets 
for a particular disability is determined 
by an elaborate document called the Rat- 
ing Schedule. The Bradley Commission 
reported that this has not kept up with the 
advance of medical knowledge; in some 
cases even the names given to ailments are 
not those of modern usage. One result 
is that the VA is paying out many thou- 
sands of dollars for “disabilities” that 
modern medicine has made obsolete or 
greatly minimized. 

In part this indifference to research 
is the result of a policy set when the VA 
was founded more than a quarter of a 
century ago—that it would not fight the 
cause of the veteran in Congress, would 
not originate any legislation, but would 
simply carry out the laws that Congress 
passed. As a result, the VA has not had 
to dig up facts on which to base a plea for 
a piece of legislation and has not become 
a pressure group. Instead, according to 
Clarence G. Adamy, a member of the 
Bradley Commission, it has relied on the 
American Legion and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations for political protection and 
research. As a result, Adamy says, the 
Legion has dominated the VA for 25 years, 
except when General Bradley was Adminis- 
trator right after World War II. - Today, 
for instance, four of the five top men in 
the VA are Legion members; two are for- 
mer Legion department commanders. 

Other Government agencies, of course, 
also have pressure groups trying to influ- 
ence them. But other agencies have checks 
on their freedom of action that, limit the 
effect that pressure groups can have. The 
VA is unique in that its Administrator, by 
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law, has absolute power in certain areas. 

For example, in 1948, when General 
Carl R. Gray, Jr., was Administrator, he 
ordered a move called Extension Five of 


the Rating Schedule, which has already. 


cost the Government billions of dollars and 
will cost more before its effect has ended. 

By proclamation Gray ruled that any 
veteran over 65 who was at least 10-per- 
cent disabled and couldn’t get a job would 
be considered totally and permanently dis- 
abled and therefore entitled to a pension. 
Doctors say that nine out of ten men at 65 
are 10-per-cent disabled, as defined by the 
VA; all you need, for example, is to have 
X-rays show evidence of calcium deposits 
in your joints—and virtually any man over 
40 can show this. 

Said one of the economists who 
worked with the Bradley Commission: 
“This was a multi-billion-dollar decision. 
It was made by the Administrator without 
clearing with the President or with anyone 
else. I know of no parallel to it in our 
Government.” 

There are many laws that give the 
Veterans Administrator absolute power in 
various areas. One of the most sweeping 
is the Act of October 17, 1940, which 
reads, “notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law [with two exceptions] the de- 
cisions of the Administrator . . . on any 
question of law or fact concerning a claim 
for benefits or payments . . . shall be final 
and conclusive and no other official nor 
any court in the United States shall have 
power ... to review any such decision.” 


The late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Harlan Fiske Stone, once wrote: 
“The agencies of government are not more 
free than the private individual to act ac- 
cording to their own arbitrary will or 
whim, but must conform to legal rules de- 
veloped and applied by the courts.” But 
in some cases affecting the VA, this basic 
principle of democracy is violated by the 
very law of the land. 

As this was written, facts brought out 
by the Bradley Commission, the Hoover 
Commission and Teague’s Committee were 
being studied by Congressmen, veterans’ 
organizations, Administration leaders and 
scores of others in Washington. It remains 
to be seen how much will be done to cor- 
rect the inequities in the VA program. 

To one who watched Congressmen 
quail before the self-appointed power of 
the big veterans’ organizations in the pen- 
sion fight last summer, it seems highly un- 
likely that many Congressmen will find the 
political courage to right some of these 
wrongs—even though these organizations 
speak for only a small minority of the 
nation’s veterans. 

At the end of Repsoox’s lengthy in- 
vestigation, however, one encouraging fact 
stood out. The overwhelming majority of 
the young veterans of World War II and 
Korea subscribe to the modern attitude 
toward veterans’ benefits—that a man 
should be repaid for any handicap his 
service to the country has caused him, but 
beyond that should be treated no differ- 
ently from any other citizen. . . . THE END 
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going until I found a job.” When he came 
home, less than a week later, with the clip- 
ping from the newspaper, it had seemed 
a private miracle, aimed especially at 
them. There was an ad asking for a young 
man willing to travel to the West Indies. 
A young man interested in hard work, re- 
sponsibility and an excellent salary. 
Michael was interviewed twice, and, to 
their surprise and happiness, had been 
chosen for the job over many other appli- 
cants. Almost before they had time to 
think, to congratulate each other on their 
luck, Louise and Michael were flying here 
to this small dot of an island, a tiny speck 
in the wide West Indian sea. 


Louise smiled gently. Even now, 
nothing could spoil the memory of their 
first morning awakening in the new hotel 
suite. She had thrown back the doors to 
the balcony and stood in wonderment, 
listening to the strange cries of flashin 
macaws, watching the steaming green of 
the Island foliage through the opalescent 
mists. Later, she had seen the sea close 
below her. It had sparkled in the strong 
sunlight, winking friendly diamonds, push- 
ing crinkled green waves against the stone 
base of the hotel. But in that early 


awakening time, it had still worn its gray 
mist cover, and she had wondered at the 
lapping sounds which formed a back- 
ground for the shriller sounds of birds. 
Louise had stood there, breathing deeply, 
almost tasting the strange air. 

“Michael, wake up. Come look out 
here. It’s like living in the Bird House at 
the Zoo. There are all kinds of parrots 
and things flying around, and it’s warm 
... oh, Mike, it’s so nice and warm.” She 
walked back inside and tugged at his 
tightly sheeted form. Michael groaned. 
He burrowed deeper into his pillow. 
Louise deftly tipped. the sheet away at the 
bottom of the bed and tickled his feet. He 
sat up. His hair was tousled, sticking up 
in all directions, and he was trying hard 
to scowl. Louise looked at him and began 
to laugh. She felt so light and well, so 
full of adventure, so alive. She couldn’t 
recall ever feeling so alive. Michael gave 
up pretending to be cross and took her 
tenderly into his arms. He kissed her, 
burying his face in her neck. His voice 
was husky with emotion. 


GG 
How long has it been since you 
laughed like that, Lou? You don’t know 
what it means to me to see you looking so 
well and happy.” She pulled away from 
him, smiling, not wanting him to remind 
her of the cold city left behind, of the past 
and its troubles. This would be a new 
chapter. She was filled with eagerness to 
dip into it further, to share the wonderful 
world outside their windows with Michael. 
“It doesn’t look quite real out there, 
Mike. I’ve seen a place like this only 
once before, in a travel film, showing 
where movie stars go for their vacations. 
It was quite a lot like this.” Michael 


rumpled her long hair until it fell over 
her face. 

“The new movie star, Madomozell 
Louisee . . .” he grinned and ducked, as 
she struck out at him. She went to the 
dressing table and began to comb out her 
hair. When she turned around, her 
laughter had died away. ; 

“Is this really happening to us, Mike? 
You're sure there’s no mistake? What kind 
of job will you do in a place like this?” 
She felt uneasy. Michael shrugged. 

“I don’t know the details yet myself. 
But I’m sure they knew what they were 
doing when they hired me.” 

“What did they tell you about the job, 
Mike? They must have said something.” 
She searched his face, fearful that his 
eagerness to get her away from the city 
might have led him to exaggerate his ac- 
complishments. It was so unbelievable 
that this luxury and beauty should sud- 
denly be theirs. She was so afraid that 
there might be a mistake, that it might 
be ended as swiftly as it had begun. 

“Oh...” Michael yawned, stretched 
his arms above his head. He reached for 
a cigarette. “They asked a lot of ques- 
tions . . . a heck of a lot of questions. 
They didn’t talk too much about exactly 
what I’d be doing, come to think of it. 
They just told me they needed a man who 
could learn quickly, follow orders well 
and take on added responsibility as I got 
more experience. I’m supposed to be a 
sort of exalted messenger as I see it, 
carrying important papers from their office 
here to other islands. I wouldn’t worry; 
you concentrate on getting well, and PII 
take care of the rest.” Michael lit his 
cigarette, drew on it heavily. Louise 
absently picked up the blackened match 
and oeei it into the ash tray. There was 
a knock on the door, and a white-coated 
native waiter entered with their breakfast 
tray balanced on his head. Louise gasped. 
Even Michael stared. There were strange, 
exotic-looking fruits, steaming coffee, crisp 
buttery rolls. After the waiter closed the 
door, Louise let out a little scream of ex- 
citement. 

“You see, Mike,” she whispered 
breathlessly, “. . . just exactly like the 
movie stars. Just exactly.” 


Aver breakfast on that first morn- 
ing, they had been told that Michael’s new 
boss, Mr. Porfiero, had been detained in 
the United States on business and would 
not return for the next few days. He had 
forwarded instructions welcoming Louise 
and Michael to the Island, telling them to 
spend the time getting settled and having 
a little fun. They had been very touched 
by this thoughtfulness. 

Louise knew now that Porfiero always 
did this with new men. Kept them under 
his all-seeing eye, which observed each 
one, meticulously, like a beetle on a pin. 
They had been very carefully, if unob- 
trusively watched, their characters studied, 
their conversations noted. She couldn’t 
recall when the realization of this had 
dawned upon them and the slow poison of 
fear had keni filtering into their minds. 
It had been only a dim cloud at first, 
something not quite understood, something 
in the voices of people they met, or some- 
thing hidden at the back of their eyes. 
Michael’s actual job seemed very simple. 
He was a messenger, as he’d said, carrying 
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valuable papers back and forth between 
business offices on various West Indian 
islands. They were in thick manila enve- 
lopes, sealed with red wax and covered 
with elaborate stamps. There was a high- 


powered speedboat to carry Michael and. 


his envelopes, and he found the work 
pleasant, if not particularly interesting. 
He became friendly with the minor of- 
ficials and customs men of the islands, and 
they used to smile and nod at him when he 
landed. He occasionally wondered what 
connection these envelopes had with Mr. 
Porfiero’s importing-exporting business, 
but no one enlightened him, and he was 
too comfortable, too happy watching 
Louise blossoming in this island paradise, 
to do anything about it. One day, he was 
given a small parcel to deliver with the 
usual envelopes. Later, he and Louise 
were sent all the way to South America 
with another envelope and a present for 
the wife of the Sefior to whom the enve- 
lope was going. An innocent little gift, 
just a necklace of semiprecious stones. 
Still later, there were more trips, more 
innocent-looking gifts. A pair of military 
brushes for a man in Rio, another neck- 
lace of the big semiprecious stones. Mi- 
chael began to wonder. He and Louise 
became puzzled, uneasy. Once, during a 
trip, Louise awoke in the night and saw 
Michael examining the gifts, tapping at 
them, holding them up to the light. He 
found the answer to the puzzle. The 
gifts had one thing in common, whether 
they were beads or brushes or a little girl’s 
doll. They all contained tiny, secret com- 
partments in unexpected places. If the 
compartments were opened, there was the 
sudden, surprising sparkle of perfect gems. 
Diamonds, rubies, an occasional emerald. 
But when Louise and Michael had finally 
understood, it was too late. They were too 
involved, trapped in Porfiero’s formidable 
net. Escape was impossible. 


Rasai to the present with a 
feeling of discomfort, Louise put her hand 
over her eyes for a minute. The bright- 
ness of the sun on the water of the pool 
made them ache. She turned and looked 
at Michael again almost fretfully. In 
these few, short months they had been on 
the Island, his face had changed, grown 
thinner, more lined with worry. Louise 
shuddered. He was beginning to have a 
hang-dog, furtive look that made him seem 
like a stranger. Pretending all the time 
was beginning to take its toll. He felt 
they were safe only as long as he could 
hide their knowledge of the jewels from 
Porfiero, and deceit of any kind was so 
foreign to Michael. Louise saw him 
stiffen, and, glancing upward, she felt her 
own hands grip the chair more tightly. 
Porfiero stood smiling down at them. 
Michael started to get to his feet, but 
Porfiero waved him back. 

“Well, Mike, Louise, out here enjoy- 
ing yourselves? Don’t bother to get up; 
I just stopped by to say hello . . . won’t 
keep you long. You should learn to relax 
more, not be so infernally jumpy all the 
time. Or is something making you both 
nervous these days?” He smiled again, 
and Louise felt uncontrollable fear prick- 
ling like sweat along her back. Porfiero’s 
eyes were not smiling with his thick lips. 
Was this a warning or a threat? “But, 
of course,” he continued, “. . . even when 
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one is relaxed, it is necessary to get re- 
sults, or we start looking around and ask- 
ing why.” He seemed almost to purr at 
them like a great cat. “When we find out 
why we don’t get results, it is . . . un- 


fortunately .. . necessary to... do some- 


thing about it.” Porfiero moved to the 
edge of the pool, tapped his cigar. All 
three watched in silence as the ash floated 
an instant, then was gone.  Porfiero 
laughed. “I guess you realize that I was 
not happy about the way you two handled 
your last assignment.” Michael’s voice, 
answering, was tense. 

“T wrote a full report about what hap- 
pened, sir.” Louise laid her hand on his 
arm. She could feel how taut the muscles 
were. “We ran into a train inspection by 
some new agents at the border, and they 
were searching everything ... shoes... 
watches . . . everything. I thought the 
brushes would be safer hidden in the lava- 
tory like that until the agents got off 
the train. I couldn’t have known they 
wouldn’t be there when I went back for 
them . . . anyone can make a mistake.” 
Porfiero regarded them steadily. 

“One mistake in my business and. . . 
sometimes there isn’t any business. It 
was very clumsy, Michael, very clumsy. I 
make the decisions in this outfit, and I 
give the orders. You are supposed to 
carry out those orders. My client was 
very ... upset.” 


"Bat they were examining every- 
thing, I tell you .. . I thought the brushes 
” Michael stopped suddenly, aware too 
late that he had betrayed their knowledge 
of the gems. Porfiero laughed softly. 

“Maybe that’s the trouble, Michael 

. . you’ve been thinking too much lately. 
Why should you be so concerned over a 
set of brushes, eh? A simple little present 
for my client, were they not? You did 
not agree; you had ideas. My boys are 
not paid to have ideas. Those agents 
would not have searched you two. Do 
you understand me, Michael?” Michael 
pulled his arm from under her hand and 
reached for his handkerchief. His face 
was gray-tinged, sweating. 

“Perhaps we should give up the job, 
Mike.” Louise was surprised to hear her 
voice sounding unshaken, despite the way 
she felt inside. “If we’ve disappointed 
you, Mr. Porfiero, I’m sorry. It was won- 
derful to have such an opportunity, but 
since it isn’t working out well, perhaps we 
should just go home. Don’t you agree, 
Mike?” A little edge of pleading crept 
into her words. Porfiero looked over their 
heads at the banyan tree. 

“I understand you, sir. 
we'll do better . . . next time.” 

“But Michael, we ought not to... 

“Be quiet, Lou. She doesn’t under- 
stand business arrangements well, sir, but 
Pll explain things to her. I’m sure she'll 


I’m sure 


2 


see things our way when I explain.” 
Porfiero heat and flicked Michael’s shoe 
lightly. 


“Fine, Mike. I’m glad we’ve got 
things squared away between us. I won’t 
take up any more of your time. Come to 
my office tomorrow morning and we'll dis- 
cuss your new assignment. You'll be 
traveling with the boys this time . . 
Louise will stay here.” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Porfiero.” Por- 
fiero moved, then turned back to them. 


His small eyes glinted at them like faceted 
jets. 
“I just happened to think .. . it 
might be wise for you two to stick around 
here tonight while this new deal is in the 
works. I wouldn’t plan on going anywhere 
else for the next day or two, you know?” 
He fluttered his plump hand at them and 
padded silently away. They stared after 
his squat, heavy body in the impeccable 
white linens. Michael wiped oe face 
again. 
“Mike, why do you want to go on 
working for him? You know what he is 
-. + you hate this dirty work, and you 
know it.” 
“Hush, Lou, don’t speak so loudly. 
This is it, don’t you see? He suspected 
me before, but now he knows that I’ve 
found out about the jewels. He has no 
intention of letting us go back to the States 
. . . or anywhere else. Do I understand 
him, he asks. A hell of a lot better than 
he thinks.” Louise stared at Michael 
wide-eyed, unbelieving. He patted her 
hand. “He’s through with us; there’s no 
doubt about that. But he won’t let us go 
.. alive. I’ve lain awake nights thinking 
until I was dizzy of some way to escape. 
We may have one chance . . . just one 
chance . . .” he frowned. 
“But the new job . 
a new job for you, Mike.” 

“Yes... a new job. My last job. 
The other boys will see to that. You stay 
here as a sort of hostage so I won’t try 
to make a break for it; then, after the de- 
livery is made, I have a little . . . accident 
.. von the way home. Don’t you remem- 
ber what happened to Gonzales?” Louise 
nodded, mute and terrified. Michael 
looked at her with sudden compassion. 
“Poor old Lou .. . we bring you down 
here for your health and ... what a laugh. 
I know this is rough on you, sweetheart; 
I wish to God there were some way I could 
get you safely out of it. If I could only 
be sure that he would let you go free when 
I... didn’t come back.” She gave a ter- 
rible little cry of fear, clutching at his 
hands, needing to feel their warmth 
against her ald ones. 

“What shall we do, Mike?” she whis- 
pered. 

“First of all, we’ve got to act natural; 
we’ve got to pretend that we don’t realize 
what he’s planning. I’m counting on him 
to underestimate us now that he has 
tricked me into admitting I know about 
the jewel racket.” 

“PIL do the best I can.” 

“Our only chance for escape is to get 
on that plane tonight. If we can do that, 
we'll be all right. I don’t think he expects 
us to try. Lou, go on up to our room and 
wait for me there. Pack what we need in 
that large black purse you bought the last 
time we went over to the bay. PIL come 
back for you as soon as I get the tickets.” 

“Couldn’t we take even one small 
suitcase? I never had pretty clothes like 
these before, and we'll need something to 
wear when we get back home.” 

“Lou, please try to understand the 
seriousness of the situation. We can’t 
afford to take any extra risks. Porfiero 
has spies everywhere. What would he 
think if they reported to him that we 
were going out of the hotel with a suit- 
case? I'll tell you what...” He tilted 
her chin until she faced him. He looked 
alive now, and he was smiling. “For 


. he mentioned 


every dress you have to leave behind, I’ll 
buy you two new ones when we get back 
to the States. How’s that?” She couldn’t 
resist his courage. It actually seemed pos- 
sible that they might get away, with Mi- 
chael talking about buying dresses. She 
laughed a little breathlessly. 

“All right, but I’m going to hold you 
to your bargain. Don’t think you'll be 
able to wiggle out of it when you see those 
New York price tags.” Dear Michael. 
She really felt stronger. Reaching up, she 
patted his cheek. 

“You know something, honey? I’m 
really glad the whole mess is over. For 
the first time in months, I feel almost 
clean. I’m not a very good man, Lou, or 
even a very strong one, I’m afraid. But 
I’ve had a belly full of this dirty game, 
and no matter what happens, I’m glad that 
part is over.” 

“I think you’re pretty wonderful, 
Mike,” she said softly, her eyes very proud 
and shining. He looked grateful, squeezed 
her hand. 

“Thanks, honey. You're pretty won- 
derful yourself. Now get up to the room, 
and don’t talk to anybody. Don’t let any- 


” 


so much 
tense fear. 
to the hotel. 


Then she turned and walked 


Wren she had finished packing her 
make-up, their toothbrushes, her few pieces 
of jewelry into the black purse, she sat for 
almost an hour on the bench in front of 
the dressing table, clenching her hands 
and staring dully at the face looking back 
at her from the mirror. What was keeping 
Michael? A picture of Porfiero’s fat, 
menacing body padded through her mind. 
She hit her fists in sudden anger on the 
glass table top. Were going to escape 
from you, Mr. Porfiero. Maybe we'll be 
the first ones who ever got away with it, 
but we will. We must! She looked again 
at the face in the mocking mirror. Iron- 
ically, she had never looked so well. The 
Island sun had given her a healthy tan; 
rest and good food had filled out the 
hollows in her cheeks. But there was no 
satisfaction now in examining her reflec- 
tion; she was too conscious of the traveling 
clock ticking the precious minutes away. 
The plane left at nine in the evening. 
There was only one plane each night, each 
morning. If they missed this plane... 
her blue eyes seemed to grow large in her 
face, then they misted so she could no 
longer see. She pushed her heavy, blonde 
hair off her neck, then reached for a fresh 
cigarette, forgetting the one left smoking, 
untouched, in the ash tray. Michael had 
been gone two hours. When she shut her 
eyes, wearily, she could see his face as he 
looked in the early morning, when he still 
lay sleeping, strangely defenseless, beside 
her on the pillow. Michael, she whispered 
soundlessly. Michael. She covered the 
clock with a towel. Two hours and a half, 
he’d been gone. She must keep her con- 
trol. She pulled at the corners of her 
thoughts, trying to anchor them firmly in 
the future. She tried to think of a home, 
not in the city, but in a quiet little town 
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somewhere. A place with a real fire and a 
cocker spaniel to lie in front of it. Sweat 
crawled down her face and back like slow, 
cold-footed caterpillars. She was startled 
by a knock at the door. 

“What? Who is it?” 

“Number Three Boy, Mrs.” 

“What do you want? I didn’t ring 
for anything.” 

“Bring message from Mr. Porfiero, 
Mrs. He say you and Mr. come down 
have dinner with him now, Okay?” What 
shall I do, she thought, panicked. Mi- 
chael, what shall I say to Porfiero? 

“Im sorry, Boy. Tell Mr. Porfiero 
many thanks, but tell him Mrs. has a sick 
in her head and can’t come to dinner to- 
night.” There was silence outside the 
door. “Boy understand Okay?” 

“Okay.” Did I do the right thing? 
Is it what Michael would have told me to 
say? She ran across the room and 
snatched the towel from the clock. Mi- 
chael had been gone three hours. Their 
only chance had been to run; it was be- 
ginning to look as if they had failed. 
Going to the window, she watched the 
leaves of the banyan tree blowing in the 
wind. She didn’t like the way the night 
was closing down so soon, so menacingly. 
Was Michael never coming? 

She spun around at the sound of 
Michael’s key in the lock and went word- 
lessly into his arms. He took the tickets 
from his pocket with a triumphant flourish. 
Tears began to spot them as she kissed 
his hand. He pulled them away, laughing. 

“Hey, it took a lot of work to get 
these babies. Do you want to spoil them 
. . . getting them all wet like that?” 

“How did you get them, Mike?” He 
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was looking swiftly through their drawers, 
checking to see if they had taken every- 
thing of importance. 

“I knew, if I went to the desk for 
them, we'd be cooked; the agent would 
have notified Porfiero as soon as I turned 
around. So I stood outside the door in 
that little dark corridor that connects the 
ticket office and the dispensary. I was a 
little worried, because not everybody uses 
that way out by any means, but it’s a 
good place for what I wanted . . . isolated 
from the office itself, hardly any light at 
all. I had to let the first ones get by me; 
there were three of them all together, and 
I was afraid I couldn’t handle them by 
myself. When I was about ready to give 
up, another guy walks through that door 
with these right in his hand. I jumped 
him when he came past.” 


“ee 
hee didn’t really hurt him, Mike 
. . . you wouldn’t ...” Louise laid her 
hand gently on his arm. 

“Didn’t hurt him a bit, sweetheart, 
just borrowed his tickets. Come on, we’ve 
got to get moving.” Michael looked in 
the mirror briefly, straightened the knot in 
his tie. “There is one hell of a wind blow- 
up out there; I hope to God we take off 
before this storm really hits.” 

“But that man, Michael . . . what did 
you do with him?” 

“Put him in Doc Hendricks’ store- 
room for the night. I tied him very com- 
fortably, locked him in. Doc had left the 
key in the lock again. Don’t worry about 
it, Lou darling, he’ll be all right. Doc 
goes down there early. He could take the 
next plane; we couldn’t.” Louise picked 
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up her purse, looked once more around 
the room and followed Michael out the 
oor. 

The wind whipped at them in an ugly 
manner as they crossed the street on their 
way to the airstrip. Huge, scudding clouds 
marred the sky, and from the shaking 
trees. no bird called. There was only the 
whine and whistle of the wind, the cry of 
a frightened monkey, above the noise of 
the angry sea. They pushed hard against 
the door of the ticket office, then walked 
through another door out onto the airstrip 
itself. They saw their plane being pushed 
back into the hangar by the native ground 
men, as the ticket agent raised the red and 
black hurricane warnings. Louise and 
Michael stood there, stunned, defeated, un- 
able to look at each other. The agent 
came toward them, leaning against the 
wind, and his shouted words seemed the 
voice of the wind itself, the end of every- 
thing. 

“Flight canceled tonight; just put up 
the flags. Real bad one comin’ up; weather 
bureau says itll be a full-fledged hurri- 
cane. You can bring your tickets to the 
desk and I’ll change ’em for you, but I’m 
not countin’ on the mornin’ plane makin’ 
it, either.” He passed them as the first 
drops of rain darted against their hot, 
damp skins. 

“We're not going back to the hotel, 
Lou.” Michael’s voice sounded harsh and 
grating above the sound of the wind. His 
face was set in a grotesque mask of dis- 
appointment and determination. Louise 
slumped dejectedly. Michael had made 
her sure they could make it; she had be- 
lieved him. Now there was no chance at 
all. She shook her head slowly, sadly. 
Michael bent close to her. “Don’t give 
up now, Lou; we’re not licked yet!” He 
tried to smile at her. “We’ll hide out 
further inland until the storm blows over, 
and then I'll get one of the natives across 
the Island to take us off in his boat. At 
least, they won’t be able to look for us in 
this storm!” 


aes all Louise could re- 
member about the walk into the jungle was 
how wet everything was. Half drowned, 
she had followed Michael, pulled along by 
his hand. In her numbed mind, the hand 
became almost a separate entity, an an- 
noying presence that would not let her rest. 
Her mind became more and more confused 
as Michael dragged her through thick, 
snarled undergrowth, around drenched, 
vine-choked trees. She had never been so 
wet nor so tired. Once or twice, she had 
tried to resist the hand, wanting to stop, to 
rest, at any cost, but Michael refused to 
give up their desperate flight. He forced 
her on, deeper and deeper into the stream- 
ing, watery greenness. K last, they reached 
a banyan with a hollowed trunk. They 
crawled inside the huge, gnarled tree. It 
was damp in there, but protected from the 
worst of the storm. Louise lay down grate- 
fully on the rotting wood. She tried to 
think, to organize her mind, but she was 
too exhausted. She fell asleep, still con- 
fused, no longer sure of anything in the 
world. Sometime later in the night, she 
woke, startled into trembling by the vio- 
lent screaming of the wind. 

“Michael,” she called, putting out her 
hand for him. In the blackness, she felt 
slowly along the rough, mildewed sides 


of the tree. “Michael...” He was not 
there! Had Michael finally deserted her 
to go on by himself? She wept. In all 
their years together, rich with love and 
trust, she had never thought anything like 
this, but these past few hours seemed to 
have unbalanced her. She cried as much 
for the old, lost security of Michael’s love 
as she did from fear at the ferment of the 
storm. “Michael...” she sobbed broken- 
ly, “Michael, darling...” She thought she 
heard his voice outside, but the words were 
lost in the swirling, swooping air. She 
crawled toward the sound, through the 
opening in the trunk, and stood outside 
with her hair whipping across her face, 
trying to peer through the darkness. 
“Where are you, Michael? Why did you 
leave me alone?” i 

“Get back inside, Louise . . . get 
back. I’m coming.” A howl like a tor- 
mented fiend ripped across the other 
noises, and the crashing of branches and 
whole trees seemed deafening. A sudden 
blow struck her side, and then there was 
nothing more for Louise as she fell beneath 
the torn limb of the banyan tree. 


PATA returned to Louise 
in little snatches, bringing a sharp, gouging 
awareness of pain. There was a persistent, 
jogging movement beneath her as she felt 
herself carried with her head resting 
against Michael’s chest. There was sun on 
her face, and she noticed that the wind 
was gone. Michael was panting heavily as 
he walked, his mouth half open to ease his 
labored breathing. She wanted to spare 
him the burden of carrying her, but when 
she moved, the pain threatened to engulf 
her. She wondered where they were going. 

“Michael, stop . . . put me down for 
a minute.” 

“It’s all right, sweetheart; don’t be 
frightened. You got hit with a falling 
branch when you came out of the tree. 
You’ve got some cuts and bruises, and your 
left leg is broken. Does it hurt much?” 

“I remember now .. . I was looking 
for you. I was afraid you had gone on 
without me.” She buried her face in his 
shirt, ashamed now of the moment of 
doubt in the storm. Michael held her 
closer. His voice was hoarse and tired. 

“You know I couldn’t leave you, 
Louise. I’m the guy you’re married to, 
remember? I went out for a minute to 
see if I could get some idea of where we 
were, and I didn’t want to wake you when 
you were so tired. I’ve messed things up 
all along the line, haven’t I?” He leaned 
back against a tree, his shoulders sagging 
wearily. She longed to comfort him. 

“Tt was my fault, darling . . . my own 
silly fault.” She blew him a kiss. “Where 
are we going?” She didn’t recognize their 
surroundings. 

“Back.” She was startled. 

“To the village? To the hotel?” He 
nodded. “But why, Michael? You said 
we could get one of the natives to take us 
in his boat? If we go back .. . no, Mi- 
chael ... . we can’t go back.” Michael 
looked over her head. 

“T’ve changed the plans a little bit, 
honey. I don’t think Porfiero will be 
tough on you after... I’m... not around. 
The most he’ll do is make you stick around 
here for another few months or so. You 
aren’t any real threat to him; I’m the one 
he’s afraid of. And Doc Hendricks will 


take good care of that leg, fix it up as 
good as new. You see, honey, we can’t go 
out in a boat with you like this; there 
might be some internal injuries that I 
couldn’t see . . . I’m not a doctor. We 
couldn’t take such a chance.” Louise sat 
up. Her hair, already dried by the sun, 
fell across her face. Michael’s love shone 
in his eyes when he looked at her, was in 
his voice when he spoke. She looked back 
at him, the pain of her leg and the pain of 
her despair merging into one. 

“What will happen to you when we 
go back?” He got to his knees, bent to 
gather her into his arms again. 

“T love you, Lou,” te said softly, 
burying his face in her hair. 


Eç 

Paana femur, possible fracture 
of the ribs on that left side, but no indi- 
cations of internal injuries. Mighty lucky, 
young lady; I seen some bad cases already 
this morning. Worst storm we’ve had in 
twenty years.” Doc Hendricks straight- 
ened his glasses and smiled at Louise. 
“We'll put a cast on your leg; I might 
even autograph it for you, how’s that?” 
Louise smiled back wanly, but her eyes 
never wavered from Michael’s face. He 
was obviously exhausted; he could never 
escape from Porfiero and his men in this 
condition. The thought of what it had 
cost him to bring her to the doctor filled 
her with tenderness as well as fear. At 
the back of her throat she felt a scream 
forming for the time when the door would 
open suddenly and they would step inside 
to take Michael. It would be any minute 
now. They must have been seen coming 
into the infirmary. Doc Hendricks moved 
to his little white table, began to mix some 
medicine. His voice was calm, unemo- 
tional. “Yessir, when the end of the hotel 
went, it made a roar like the whole village 
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was blowing away. The natives were 
huddled in the basement here and over at 
the mission house . . . thought it was 
Doomsday. It did make some noise. 
*Course,” the doctor paused, squinting, as 
he measured drops into the mixture, “I 
always said it was a damn’ fool thing to 
build that end of the hotel out over the 
water. At least, if they had to do that, 
they should have made her all stone, right 
up to the top, not just the foundation. 
I’ve lived here most of my life; I know the 
Island weather. I gave Mr. Porfiero my 
advice while he was building . . . but, you 
know, he was a right stubborn man. Just 
laughed in my face. I don’t reckon he 
was laughing much when that tidal wave 
hit him last night. Hundred feet of water 
like that’s no joke. The kitchen boys say 
he was having a special meeting with all 
his men when it happened, and his rooms 
are the farthest out over the water . . . that 
is to say, they were the farthest. The 
whole end of the hotel was ripped clean 
away, and them along with it. Between 
you and me, this Island will be better off 
without them.” Louise half rose from the 
pillow, seeing only Michael’s face with 
the grayness draining from it. She was 
a ice a man come alive. They hugged 
each other, laughing and crying, while the 
doctor stared at them in amazement. The 
sound of an engine swept through the open 
window. Louise held up her arms shakily. 

“Lift me up, Mike, lift me up. I 
want to watch it coming down.” He car- 
ried her to the window. Louise looked 
outside, where the sunlight, strong and 
beautiful, had given a peaceful sea back 
its diamonds. She snuggled her head 
beneath Michael’s chin, feeling his arms 
holding her tightly, unfalteringly. They 
stared at the sky where, twin engines roar- 
ing, the plane swung gracefully in for a 
landing. ... THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 39) 
pneumonia, and his side ached from 
an appendectomy done without adequate 
iS Although he was a graduate 
of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts who had shown promise on Broad- 
way, he was completing two-and-a-half 
years in a world far removed. Further- 
more, he had left Broadway during the 
Korean War bearing the stigma of a con- 
scientious objector. ‘ 

Yet only last fall Don Murray flew 
back to Italy to set up a program with the 
Church of the Brethren, his faith, aimed 
at abolishing the concentration camps still 
there 12 years after the end of World 
War II. To finance its start he had already 
given $10,000 from his earnings as an 
actor. 

“Without this,” he says quietly, “what 
has happened to me would have no real 
meaning.” 

What happened to Don Murray upon 


his return to America was success so sud- 
den that, in his words, “It was almost a 
miracle.” 

His agent met him with three tele- 
vision offers. Two days later Broadway 
producer George Abbott chose him to play 
with Helen Hayes and Mary Martin in 
“The Skin of Our Teeth,” on the American 
National Theatre and Academy’s “Salute 
to France” program in Paris. Following 
its American tour, he starred on Broadway 
and on nationally televised shows. One, 
“A Man is Ten Feet Tall,” was voted by 
New York critics the best TV drama of the 
season. 

Less than a year after he came home, 
Don Murray found himself in Hollywood 
costarring with Marilyn Monroe in “Bus 
Stop.” For his second film, “The Bachelor 
Party,” he received $5,000 a week. Last 
year he earned over $100,000. Today he 
is what Buddy Adler, head of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, calls “potentially the great- 
est young star we have had in years.” 

His success has not swerved this un- 
usual young man from a course he laid out 
for himself years ago—a course he de- 
scribes simply as “to follow the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.” 

There is nothing sanctimonious or 
evangelical about Don Murray. He waves 
no banners. He is no ascetic. Beneath a 
mop of brown curls, his irregular Irish 
features break readily into a grin. He has 
the frame of an athlete—and he is an 
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expert swimmer, as well as a former track 
and basketball star. After watching Don’s 
bouts with bronchos and Brahma bulls for 
“Bus Stop,” Casey Tibbs, a champion 
rodeo rider, handed him the cowboy’s 


strenuous scenes Don established an easy 
friendship with Marilyn Monroe by dis- 
cussing philosophy, the works of Freud 
and the problems of serious acting. 

Unlike many brilliant but mixed-up 
young actors today, Don Murray has been 
able to follow his ambitions as an artist 
without giving up his integrity as a person. 

“There is no freedom in irresponsi- 
bility,” he says. “At first there seems to 
be, but you soon become a slave to your 
own whims. The more freedom we would 
have, the more responsible must be our 
behavior. The only true security comes 
from ideals. If everything else goes, you 
still have those to make life worth while. 
I think my point of view is as selfish as 
any other. But it is a question of which 
self you want to serve. Fortunately, I’ve 
learned that you serve your best self by 
serving others.” 

At 27, Don Murray has a seasoned 
philosophy to work and live by. It was 
not easy to get. 
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H. was born July 31, 1929, in Holly- 
wood, where his father was temporarily 
directing dances for Fox, Don’s studio to- 
day. When the Depression wiped out his 
job, Dennis Murray took his family to New 
York, where they lived in a small clap- 
board cottage on a sand dune in East 
Rockaway, Long Island. 

Don Murray’s childhood seems to 
have had its full share of warmth and 
security. Don had a big brother and a 
little sister. His mother, Ethel, a former 
| singer in the Ziegfeld Follies, was effusive 
| and outgoing, so active in P-TA, church 
and civic affairs that friends nicknamed 
her “Madame President.” Every Sunday 
she sang in the Congregational Church 
choir—and still does. 

His Catholic father had a contem- 
plative nature and a knack for stagecraft; 
soon he was the most respected show man- 
ager on Broadway. Don remembers walk- 
ing by Denny Murray’s side down Broad- 
way, proud because “everyone spoke to 
my dad.” 

When Don was six, Denny marshaled 
Billy Rose’s big spectacles, including 
“Jumbo,” the Texas Centennial at Fort 
Worth and the aquacade at Cleveland, 
where Don was allowed to jump off the 
high board with Johnny Weissmuller. 
Hired next to stage the antics of Olsen and 
Johnson’s “Hellzapoppin,” Denny recruit- 
ed Don and his brother, Bill, to race across 
the stage on opening night. That job 
lasted ten years and brought a comfortable 
living, as well as glamorous guests to 
delight the Murray kids and lend them 
prestige in East Rockaway. 

Neighbors recall Don as a cocky 
young daredevil. At school he had a repu- 
tation for playing practical jokes and get- 
ting into fights. Although he attended 
Sunday school at the Congregational 
Church and afterward often accompanied 
his father to mass, spiritual matters were 
not then a major concern with him. 

In high school he was the smallest 
back on the football team, a miler and 
captain of the track squad. Taught to 
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swim at four, he lived in summer in the 
water on all three sides of his house. A 
liking for money and what it bought made 
him a hustler. He was always rigging up 
a lemonade stand, caddying or feeling 
with his bare toes in the bay for clams to 
sell at ten cents a dozen. .As early as 
eight, Don was arrested for cutting ever- 
green boughs in a private wood to sell for 
Christmas decorations. Released because 
he was so young, he refused to leave his 
older companions. His father had to come 
and get him. 

One summer, when he was 14, Don’s 
mother sent him to a camp retreat at 
Blairstown, New Jersey, sponsored by the 
Congregational Church. Missionaries and 
delegates from all over the world, includ- 
ing Chinese, Indians and African Negroes, 
gave him his first experience in living with 
other nationalities and races. He re- 
turned the next summer, became a member 
of the Pilgrim League and a camp leader. 

World War II was still on. Until 
then Don Murray had thought of war as 
glamorous. His 17-year-old brother, Bill, 
was a Marine. As a Boy Scout patrol 
leader, Don sold defense bonds and col- 
lected rubber and scrap iron. Casualty 
lists had small meaning to him. But at 
the church camp he began to ponder the 
morality of war. “Actually, I must have, 
if only subconsciously, before,” he be- 
lieves. “I think it is impossible for any- 
one reared in war years not to.” 

Back in his civics class, Don Murray 
found himself passionately opposing en- 
forced military service. Sometimes his 
classmates hooted. 

The fall after graduation Don enrolled 
in New York’s American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. His father paid the tuition; to 
earn spending money, Don got a job ush- 
ering at CBS studios. 

There had never been any question 
about how he wanted to make his living. 
He had written and acted in plays at 
school. His father had taught him to 
dance, and his mother had taught him to 
sing. He thought he might be a comedian 
or a night-club entertainer. 

Don’s first serious assignment was 
the part of a young Scottish soldier in 
“The Hasty Heart” who discovers that he 
is about to die. Approaching it lightly, 
Don overheard his disappointed instructor 
sigh, “If only So-and-So [another student] 
could play this. He would do it so beau- 
tifully!” 

Stung, Don haunted an old gardener 
in East Rockaway to acquire Scottish man- 
nerisms and a convincing brogue. But 
when the curtain dropped, he walked off 
the stage convinced he had failed. He had 
been used to hearing people laugh, but 
none had. Backstage, some of the Acad- 
emy’s faculty were mopping their eyes. 

One, a director named Paton Price, 
was struck by “the great health of this 
boy, both’spiritually and morally, and his 
complete lack of neuroses.” He became 
Don’s teacher and friend. At the end of 
his senior year, Price engaged him for a 
summer-stock group in Connecticut. The 
following winter they shared an apartment 
on New York’s lower Sixth Avenue; they 
had two suits of clothes between them and 
a chronically thin bankroll. 

That year Don Murray had little work 
outside of occasional modeling and jobs in 
commercial films. He existed on money 
advanced mainly by his family or friends. 


But he remembers it as a rewarding peri- 
od. He studied paintings and sculpture at 
the museums, read history and religious 
philosophy and, through Price, met artists, 
writers and ministers. “All were in 
some kind of humanistic endeavor,” he 
notes. “I saw what they were doing with 
their lives. I wanted mine to have the 
same meaning.” He also crystallized his 
thoughts about war and pacifism. When 
he turned 18, he registered for the draft as 
a conscientious objector. 

His roommate, Paton Price, was al- 
ready one. During the war Price had been 
sent to a work camp for “C.O.s,” but had 
gone on strike when a Negro was not al- 
lowed to eat in the main dining area. Sent 
to Federal prison at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, he had spent two-and-a-half years 
behind bars and endured a 23-day hunger 
strike protesting censorship of prisoners’ 
mail. 

According to Price—a tall, lean Texan 


who is still Don Murray’s closest friend - 


and professional manager—‘“Undoubtedly 
my position had some influence on Don’s 
decision. But I never discussed it as ap- 
plied to him. It is a personal thing—and 
if it isn’t backed by your own dedication, 
courage and intelligence, you can’t stand 
up to the pressures. I recognized Don as 
a boy who knew his own mind, and it was 
a healthy mind. But when he told me 
what he had done, I had great fears for 
him. Pacifism is an uncharted course. 
You take a position on principle, not 
knowing where it will lead you. The 
quest of a man’s conscience is not likely 
to make him popular. It is especially 
hard for a young actor.” 

At Don’s request, Price put him in 
touch with pacifist organizations such as 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
War Resistance League. Finally he took 
him to David Dellinger, an Oxford grad- 
uate and Olympic athlete who, with the 
Union Theological Group, had refused to 
register for the first draft. After talking 
to Don one evening, Dellinger told Price, 
“He’s much better grounded in his beliefs 
than you were.” 

Two years later, when Don was called 
up for service, he reaffirmed his stand and 
told his family about it. His father said 
to him, “If I didn’t know you were sincere, 
I would despise you.” His brother, the ex- 
Marine, said, “I don’t believe as you do, 
but I know you mean it,” and offered to 
send Don money. Don remembers some 
slurs from his theatrical colleagues, but 
on the whole, “a lot of understanding 
around Broadway.” 

The authorities were not so readily 
convinced about his sincerity, the key 
issue in a “Conshie’s” plea. During the 
next two years he was investigated by the 
FBI and periodically examined by his 
local draft board and in Washington. For 
18 months of that time he played his first 
major stage role, paradoxically ‘as a sailor 
in “The Rose Tattoo,” on Broadway and 
on tour. He also fell in love with a 
17-year-old dance student named Hope 
Lange, who respected but did not share 
his convictions. 

When he was 22, Don’s status was 
reviewed by ‘a judge in East Rockaway 
who had known him most of his life. At 
the hearing Don’s mother said, “I have one 
son who was a Marine and another who is 
a conscientious objector. I am equally 
proud of them both.” Don said he was 
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prepared to go to prison for his beliefs. 
He was finally classified as a C.O. in 1952. 
The Korean War was on. 

After four years under a cloud, Don 
felt he must have active service at once. 
“I wanted to bear witness that a conscien- 
tious objector does not object to danger, 
only killing,” he says. He applied to 
drive an ambulance for the Red Cross, but 
was turned down. The American Field 
Service also rejected him, and the Korean 
Reconstruction Agency had no place open. 
Don applied for foreign relief work to the 
Church of the Brethren, a sect closely akin 
to the Society of Friends (Quakers) in 
peace tenets. Although numbering only 
180,000 in America, the Brethren maintain 
one of the largest world-wide relief pro- 
grams. The Brethren accepted him so 
promptly that he had to cancel auditions 
for three Broadway productions and one 
television play. “Most of my friends,” he 
smiles, “thought I’d gone crazy.” 


Dons own doubts about his choice 
vanished the day he began training at New 
Windsor, Maryland. “I had expected to 
find little men wearing beards,” he con- 
fesses. “Instead I found a happy group 
of people who were really putting their 
religion into action. Suddenly I felt as if 
my whole life had pointed to this purpose. 
My bed was a foot too short, but I slept 
like a rock that night.” Three months 
later, in March of 1953, he sailed for 
Rotterdam. 

His destination was Kassel, Germany, 
only two miles from the Russian zone. 
Half of the city was still in ruins, its 
streets filled with battered people, many 
hobbling on artificial limbs and with 
empty, pinned-up coatsleeves. “The need 
was appalling,” Don remembers. “My 
only worry was whether I could measure 
up to it.” 

Quartered with a German family, he 
went to work as a bricklayer on a building 
to house church-relief activities. His work 
schedule was ten hours a day, six days a 
week. In the evening he attended reli- 
gious services; at night he studied the Ger- 
man language. On Sundays he coached 
German boys in organized athletics. Par- 
ticipating himself in the German national 
YMCA track tryouts, he won the 100-meter 
and 400-meter dashes and placed second 
in the 200-meter. He wrote and staged a 
playlet illustrating Christ’s principles as 
applied to sports. Often he addressed 
high-school classes, explaining how democ- 
racy worked in America. 

“The fact that the American Govern- 
ment trusted me, a conscientious objector, 
with that made me proud of my country,” 
says Don. Whenever he needed U.S. 
Army trucks or equipment for any task, 
he had only to ask. 

During his year in Germany, Don 
Murray was so much interested in his work 
that he often lost all sense of time. On 
his 24th birthday he was invited to a 
celebration by the Wischermanns, the 
German family with whom he lived. 
That day, absorbed in an intricate bit of 
bricklaying, he worked 16 hours. At the 
end a German sports leader asked his help 
hauling in gear from a distant field. Rain 
bogged down the truck, and Don didn’t 
arrive home until three A.M., only to re- 
member a promise to paint the hall floor. 
Hildegard Wischermann found him next 
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and Cafe Lounge. Round trip coach 
fares in western territory are little over 
2¢ a mile. Big savings on circle routings 
and family fares. 


@ Paciric NoRTHWEST—Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget Sound, 
Mt. Rainier, San Juan Islands, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand Can- 
yon. Also Montana Rockies. 


CALIFORNIA— Oregon — Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast. 


Pacific NORTHWEST— Yellowstone. 


CoLorapo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City —Idaho— Yellowstone— Mon- 
tana Rockies. 


© Canavan Rocktes—Victoria- 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


D ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
Dupe RANCHES—in the Northwest. 
© EscorteD Tours—wide variety. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

711 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 12345678 
9 (circle choices). Please send free vacation 
planning literature. 


0O © © 


Nam 





Address______ 
City. 


we MILWAUKEE” 





Zone. State. 
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Cel in the Swim 
MICHIGAN STYLE 


VACATION! 


Plunge into any of 

11,037 sky-blue lakes! 
Fish, sail or sun bathe 
along 3,121 miles of 
Great Lakes ‘‘sea- 
shore”! Ride or hike 
through acres of pine- 
scented forests. Then 
curl up in the cozy 
comfort of a rustic 
cottage . . . motel or 
luxurious resort or big 
city hotel. It’s all wait- 
ing for you in Michigan. 















| MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
| Room 48, Capitol Building, 

Lansing 4, Michigan 

Please send me FREE vacation booklet. 

Also include free literature of the association checked. 


DRIVE SAFELY 








Stato —____.._.. 


3 [] East Michigan 
Tourist Association 


l City. 
| 1 Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau 


2 [0 West Michigan 
Tourist Association 


Southeast Michigan 
Tourist Association 47 


MAKE YOUR 
NEXT VACATION 


the happiest ever! 


B With a little planning, you can make 
your next vacation the best your family 
has ever had! 


E Whether your family is dreaming of 
sun-drenched beaches, streams full of fight- 
ing fishes, mountain trails bright with snow, 
or the lure of far off shores, LOOK TO 
REDBOOK TRAVEL FEATURES for vaca- 
tion plans and suggestions. Redbook’s ex- 
citing, beautifully-illustrated, travel fea- 
tures are designed to delight parents and 
children alike . . . tailored to fit your fam- 
ily budget. 


E LOOK TO REDBOOK TRAVEL AD- 
VERTISERS for the best in travel advice 
and accommodations. These top vacation 
areas and carriers will furnish you upon 
request . . . and without cost . . . vacation 
:planning kits, maps, booklets and other in- 
formation on the cream of the family vaca- 
tion spots. Look through this issúe of Red- 
book—write for the travel information you 
need. You will receive colorful booklets to 
start your family off on their best vacation 
ever! 
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morning on his hands and knees wielding 
a brush. He had forgotten about both the 
party and sleep. “But it was the happiest 
birthday I ever spent,” Don believes. “My 
mind was at peace and my body at work.” 

After a year in Germany, Don re- 
ceived a letter from his own Congrega- 
tional Church, asking him to direct a relief 
center in Naples. Before deciding, he 
rode down third class, sitting 30 hours on 
a wooden bench. What he saw shocked 
him. 

Fifty thousand ragged, emaciated peo- 
ple were living among the bombed-out 
plaster shells of former Nazi barracks. 
Some lived in caves. In the center of this 
waterfront slum was an inadequate one- 
and-a-half-story building where nearly 500 
grimy children, many of them tubercular, 
rickety or with open sores, had what was 
usually their only meal of the day as well 
as medical attention or schooling. Don 
returned to Germany and obtained his 
transfer from the Brethren program. A 
month later he dumped his bedroll in a 
narrow hallway of the slum relief center. 

In Naples progress was as slow for 
Don Murray as it had been swift in Kas- 
sel. At first he spoke no Italian. He had 
only one helper, a secretary. The young 
people he was trying to help were mostly 
ketene’ young rufhans and, by necessity, 
thieves. The older ones, from all over 
Europe and Asia, were destitute, disillu- 
sioned and suspicious of everyone. 

Besides distributing food, medicine 
and clothing, Don faced tougher but equal- 
ly pressing problems of morale. One was 
to keep the gangs of boys off the streets 
at ni ht Another was to bring activity 
and hope to the thousands of refugees 
crammed in the five D.P. camps encircling 
Naples, but banned from any work by the 
vast unemployment in that city. “I 
prayed,” says Don simply. 

In a few months he had worked won- 
ders. From a core of 15 urchins he had 
organized a Boys Club of over 100, led by 
the toughest. Instead of plundering shops 
and picking pockets, they played team 
sports and found small jobs. Later, at 
Don’s departure, they gave him a party 
with money saved from their earnings. 
Former members still write to him regu- 
larly. 

In the D.P. camps Don fought idle- 
ness by staging bazaars at which inmates 
could sell their leatherwork, paintings and 
knitwear. He organized and taught an 
English class; his 60 students presented 
the Christmas program. At the relief 
center sickness declined sharply and young 
faces stayed reasonably scrubbed. 

Toward the end Don’s health broke, 
and he barely survived. For the first time 
in his life he entered a hospital. Weak 
and 30 pounds underweight, he returned 
to work too soon and collapsed again. On 
a trip to Germany, ostensibly to recuper- 
ate, he joined the Church of the Brethren 
and was baptized in the Fulda River in 
the dead of winter. Even while making 
“Bus Stop,” Don still ran a fever from 
empyema resulting from his illness abroad 
and had to have his lung drained. 

In May, 1955, Don sailed home. He 
had already voluntarily stayed six months 
beyond his two-year service term. “It 
wasn’t nearly long enough,” he says, “but 
I felt that at least the ground had been 
broken.” 

When he arrived home, Don recalls, “I 


felt fuller than ever as an actor. My tech- 
nique was rusty, but I knew I had gained 
depth and maturity from my experience. 
My reading for ‘The Skin of Our Teeth’ 


_was the best I had ever given.” 


Others thought so, too. During the 
play’s run, Joshua Logan, the prominent 
stage and film director, told Mary Martin, 
“Someday Don Murray has to do some- 
thing with me.” It came about sooner than ` 
either he or Don suspected. 

A few weeks later, Logan was com- 
missioned by Buddy Adler to find an un- 
known actor to be Marilyn Monroe’s lead- 
ing man. Logan chose five of the most 
promising young men he had seen on 
Broadway for tests. “The minute I saw 
Don Murray’s,” Adler reports, “I agreed 
that he was our man. I was looking for a 
strong new personality to build. Murray 
not only had an amazing ability to grasp 
and understand dramatic material, but he 
had the point of view which this gener- 
ation responds to—honesty and sincerity.” 

About that time the same qualities 
finally convinced Hope Lange that Don 
Murray was her future. “Until Don came 
back from abroad,” she admits, “I had no 
intention of marrying him. I was inter- 
ested mostly in good times with college 
boys. Suddenly they were no longer ex- 
citing—but Don was. He hadn’t found the 
answers yet, but he was eagerly looking 
for them. I couldn’t imagine not looking 
with him.” 

Coincidentally, Adler also hired Hope 
Lange for “Bus Stop” after seeing her on 
television, without suspecting that she 
knew -Don Murray. The picture turned 
into a family affair when they were mar- 
ried last April 14th in the Beverly Hills 
municipal court. The couple also had a 
religious ceremony after “Bus Stop” was 
completed. 

Since marriage Hope has shared 
Don’s interest in church work and foreign 
relief. She also tithed her salary for his 
Italian project. Last November, after 
playing Jesse James’ wife in her second 
film, she accompanied Don to Naples, 
although pregnant at the time. 

Both Don and Hope have clauses in 
their contracts allowing them periods of 
free time. Both have agreements with 
their studio not to seek publicity for them. 
Their only home so far has been a small 
Hollywood apartment. Until he married, 
Don had only one suit. Neither he nor his 
wife smokes or drinks, and so far they 
have had almost no contact with the film 
colony’s social life. What leisure Don 
Murray finds he gives to work on an ob- 
viously autobiographical novel that he be- 
gan while in Europe. 


Rigi now, the opportunities for 
Don Murray in Hollywood seem unlimited. 
Critics have praised his performances. At 
Twentieth Century-Fox, special readers 
are assigned to find proper material for 
him. His contract salary has already been 
raised, and his loan-out figure is now 
$100,000 a picture—when other producers 
can get him. “He will be cast only im- 
portantly,” says Buddy Adler. All this 
makes Don understandably grateful and 
pleased. But for him it is not enough. 
He seeks a larger security. 

“To me,” he says, “real success is not 
just living happily—but also fruitfully.” 

... THE END 
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(Continued from page 49) 

she wouldn’t change any of it. Not that we 
don’t have our share of marital difficulties. 
Sometimes, if I am having a bad hemor- 
rhage and it happens to coincide with a 
night Evelyn is tired, our tempers are likely 
to flare. One source of trouble is my guilt 
over the fuss my hemorrhages cause. 
That’s the time I need Evelyn’s reassur- 
ances that she loves me. I have to know 
that, in spite of my bouts with hemophilia, 
she is glad she married me. 

I think she really found out how un- 
predictable life with a hemophiliac can be 
a year ago when she had our baby—a time 
when most wives count on having their 
husbands standing by with love and sup- 
port. I, too, had counted on Evelyn’s con- 
finement as a time during which I would 
be lavish in my attentions. I would wait 
on her every need and console her with 
tenderness as she had often done with me. 

The night before she was due to enter 
the Senital: neither of us could sleep. I 
was excited. She was tense. As the hours 
passed, the nervous anxiety began to tell 
on both of us. However, we made it to 
the hospital all right. She went off to her 
room to deliver Johnny—and I went off 
to the ward to deliver myself into nursing 
hands, having suddenly begun to hemor- 
rhage in both legs. 

So, while Johnny was being born on 
one floor, I was on another coldly greeting 
the boiled potato. Several days after, how- 
ever, we were able to leave the hospital 
together with our Johnny and now, a year 
later, I can look proudly at this sturdy boy 
who smiles back out of Evelyn’s blue eyes. 
It adds to my happiness to know he'll be 
spared a bleeder’s fate. Hemophilia is a 
disease affecting only the male, but is 
transmitted only by the female. Evelyn’s 
family has no record of a sufferer, so 
Johnny will never have to carry a wallet 
card like mine: 


“I AM A HEMOPHILIAC (A BLEEDER),” 
it states. “TAKE ME TO A HOSPITAL AT 
ONCE. IN CASE OF ACCIDENT, NO- 
TIFY oest 


anes and I had discussed all this 
before we were married. We knew our 
sons would escape hemophilia but some of 
our daughters, if any, might be carriers. 
However, as Evelyn pointed out, every- 
one who has children is taking some kind 
of chance and the odds were in our favor. 

So, when I look at Johnny now, it’s 
not with any concern for that robust little 
body, but sometimes I think a curious 
thing. I remember how, as a boy, I 
looked with shame on my father because 
he had not been in the first World War 
like the other boys’ fathers. And I wonder 
if some day Johnny will grow up to feel 
the same because, when others were in 
uniform, his father was 4-F. 
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Whatever he feels, he’ll never have a 
father who hasn’t learned to face up to 
his responsibilities. My own father dis- 
appeared after a separation from my 
mother, leaving her to carry on with the 
three-ring medical extravaganza I turned 
out to be. The first symptoms of the dis- 
ease showed up in babyhood when black- 
and-blue spots took unusually long to go 
away. In my second year, when I banged 
my head, the lump stayed and wouldn’t 
go down. 

“It’s hemophilia,” the doctors told 
Mother without adding any cushioning de- 
tails. “We can’t cure it. We don’t know 
very much about treating it. It’s just 
something he’ll have to learn to live with.” 

I now look upon this as an extremely 
droll remark because nobody bothered to 
say in how many cases you just don’t live 
with hemophilia. I survived my first seri- 
ous bleeding episode when I was three. 
As I grew older, it became impossible to 
foresee what might touch off another—like 
the egg beater Mother gave me to lick 
when I was four. It scraped a blood blister 
on my tongue, and a frightening 24 hours 
passed before the bleeding stopped. No 
sooner had I recovered than I fell from a 
playground swing and bit my tongue in 
the same place. It took two transfusions 
to stop the blood, and I can still remember 
how scared I was. 


Pe a long time I was an invalid con- 
fined to either a bed or wheel chair. 
That’s when my leg muscles atrophied. 
But I wasn’t unhappy during those days. 
My mother’s job as a professional Red 
Cross worker kept her away from the 
house most of the day, leaving me to my 
own devices. I read a lot, as I still do 
until Evelyn pulls me from behind a book 
or magazine. I had a home teacher and 
got good grades. I made rubber band- 
propelled airplanes and model ships which 
the neighborhood kids would fly and sail, 
giving me performance reports on which 
to base new designs. I made kites, too, 
but these I flew myself. To get them off 
the ground, Mother had to push me in my 
wheel chair, running as fast as she could. 
This made us a favorite neighborhood 
sight. 

Then, at 12, I rebelled, refusing to 
accept myself as an invalid. Perhaps 
Carol, the girl next door with braces on her 
teeth, was responsible. She had a bad- 
minton court in her back yard and one day 
I was overwhelmed by a longing for what 
seemed the most desirable sensation in 
the whole world—to play badminton with 
Carol. 

So intense was this wish that, coupled 
with a spell of good health, I willed myself 
out of the wheel chair and into a wagon 
I could push with a stick. Soon, I grew 
ashamed of the rather pathetic and comical 
figure I cut in the wagon and Mother 
bought me new crutches. In six months, 
I was agile on crutches and, although I 
had to return to them later, laid them 
aside for a cane. With the cane I watched 
hungrily from our side of the hedge until 
I could stand it no longer. 

“Look, Carol,” I cried one day throw- 
ing the cane a retrievable distance, “Two 
hands!” 

It took several months before I won 
my first game and I veered toward being 
cocky. My health was so good that I was 
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the Wests 
Enchanted 
Land 


Whatever your vacation 
pleasure, Utah is your own 
promised land. Stay fora 
week...amonth...orall 
summer... every day isa 
delightful new adventure. 





World travelers tell us 
that no other area offers a 
greater variety of recrea- 
tion than does the state of 
Utah. Good fishing in more 
than 2,000 lakes, hundreds 
of mountain streams... 
endless species of game 
| birds... deer abundant in 
every section of the state. 
Soaring mountain rangés 
... breath-taking picnic 
and camp grounds. Plus 
a rich pioneer history that 
still lives. Discover Utah 
once, and you’ll come again 
and again...a state of 
infinite wonder and charm. 


FREE vacation kit 


Here’s a full-color book of 
“what to see and where to 
go" information... a list of 
special events . . . a full-color 
highway map. Plus full data 
on Utah's Zion and Bryce 
national parks, eight national 
forests and nine national 
monuments. Just mail the 
coupon, 
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a full-time high school student, thanks to a 
sudden, unaccountable change hemophil- 
iacs sometimes experience. I tested myself 
at every turn. Awkwardly, I managed the 
slow dances, and at one school party I 
was waltzing with Carol when another fel- 
low brusquely cut in. An argument de- 
veloped and I invited him outside. I don’t 
know whether he was quite as frightened 
as I was, but it was my first fight and, as 
I told myself later on the way to the hos- 
pital, it was all mine. 

“Jim! Jim!” cried my mother when 
she arrived and saw my swollen shoulders 
and knees. 

“Great fight, but we won, Mom!” I 


This We Believe 


that camping, more than any other 
situation, provides the best opportu- 
nity for youngsters to learn to live 
and work and play together demo- 
cratically. Here they learn to make 
decisions, develop leadership, to take 
their place in the camp community 
with consideration for fellow camp- 
ers and staff. 


The summer camp with skilled coun- 
selors who love living in the out of 
doors can contribute to each camper’s 
appreciation of the beauties of na- 
ture, trees and streams, lakes and 
mountains, sun and stars, even the 
beauty of a storm. 


The first concern of the director of an 
excellent camp is the growth and de- 
velopment of his campers. A happy 
environment, a location which makes 
good programming possible and 
equipment which assures health and 
safety are aids in accomplishing this 
development. 


Are you interested in selecting a 
camp for a child, yet do not know 
where to turn for sound advice? 
Repgook’s camp staff knows camps 
through visits to them during the 


summer months. For more than 30 
years they have been visiting camps 
of all types—north, south, east and 
west—(including Canada) and will 
gladly answer your letter of inquiry. 
In writing, be certain to give such 
detailed information as age of child, 
grade in school, interests, desired 
location and type of camp, amount 
you will spend for the 8-week camp 
period, etc. Address: 


Ethel F. Bebb, Camp Editor 
REDBOOK Magazine 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





told her, not unmindful of a pretty nurse 
who would see how a stout heart could 
smile through pain. 

“Relax,” said the nurse in an auto- 
matic voice and jabbed the needle in. 

I was graduated from high school in 
1947 and set out to get a degree in social 
service. In the next six years, among the 
best and worst of my life, I enrolled in two 
junior colleges. Although my grades usu- 
ally came close to an A average, my at- 
tendance was, at best, a sometime thing. 
I was intermittently sick and half-well and 
several times had to drop out of school. 
Twice, I almost died from stomach hemor- 
rhages. I didn’t want to die, but the drain 
on my small reservoir of courage was so 
great there were moments when I didn’t 
care about living. 


Oe suddenly, a new avenue of 
hope opened. My mother had been active 
in helping to found a northern California 
chapter of the National Hemophilia Foun- 
dation. One day, in 1953, she attended a 
meeting addressed by Dr. Theodore H. 
Spaet, who was then doing extensive re- 
search on blood coagulation at Stanford 
University Hospital. After the meeting. 
Mother was able to persuade him that I 
would be a good research subject, and Dr. 
Spaet agreed to give me a series of tests. 
When these were finished, he called me in. 

“Up to now your hemorrhages have 
been treated as they occurred,” he said. 
“I’m going to try a different program. It 
will be a preventive approach, and you'll 
get a regular transfusion of plasma every 
day—the equivalent of a pint of whole 
blood. Maybe this way of supplying you 
with the clotting factor will make a differ- 
ence. [can’t promise. But it’s a chance.” 

The daily blood ration that followed 
came to me, as a Stanford outpatient, 
through the Irwin Memorial Blood Bank. 
This is the pioneer of all U.S. blood banks, 
and Į wish I knew how to repay what I 
owe it. Before Dr. Spaet began working 
on me in September, 1953, I had been 
averaging a painful, serious hemorrhage 
about every ten days. Now, with the daily 
treatment, they dropped to one a month or 
less, were less severe and I recovered from 
them sooner. In addition, my weight 
jumped from 118 to 145 pounds, and I was 
able to enroll in San Francisco State Col- 
lege to finish my on-again, off-again route 
to a degree. 

But there was a rub. As the hemor- 
rhages decreased, my value as a research 
subject also lessened. I was notified that, 
although the hospital thought I made a 
dandy outpatient and would continue to 
draw on the Irwin people for my plasma, 
they would have to bill me the standard 
fee of $25 a pint unless some program of 
replacement could be arranged. My sole 
source of income was what I received from 
my mother and from my brother, a teacher 
in Auburn, California. Obviously, I was 
going to have to find an inexpensive blood 
supply. Equally obvious was another com- 
plication. I had fallen in love with 
Evelyn, who was then a technician in Dr. 
Spaet’s laboratory. 

“That,” I put the matter to myself 
one day as I watched her poised, slender 
figure sweep gracefully down a hall, “is 
for me.” 

Three years before, I had had one 
brief, unfortunate marriage, but neither 


my health nor my emotions had been 
ready for such a step. I hadn’t been so 
much in love as concerned with proving to 
myself that I was, hemophilia or no, an 
eligible male. That marriage ended, un- 
happily, in divorce, but with Evelyn I 
knew that my feelings were different. I 
knew also that she had no illusions about 
what life was like with a hemophiliac. 

“Don’t count on any deathless love 
affair to make this successful,” she said 
wisely when we were engaged. “I think a 
good marriage takes work.” 

Most of the paying work would have 
to be hers until I could get my degree but, 
if she were to be the breadwinner, I would 
be the bloodwinner. 

My first experience with gathering 
blood donors en masse was grim. I had 
turned to a club of amateur radio fans in 
San Francisco, having been a “ham” dur- 
ing my high school days. The club in- 
vited me to a meeting where I would have 
a chance to explain the mysteries of hemo- 
philia. I dreaded the ordeal and thought, 
contemptuously, of how T would be pub- 
licly wearing my heart on my sleeve. Nev- 
ertheless, I faced the hundred members 
and tried to wind up the tense appeal with 
a laugh. 

“I don’t mind getting stuck to get the 
plasma,” I said with corny humor that now 
makes me wince, “I just don’t like getting 
stuck with the bills.” 

Tt had been a stiff-necked plea with 
all the bars up. Behind my words had 
been a reluctance to let anyone get a peek 
inside me and the implication that, if any 
giving were to be done. it had to be all 
theirs. It is not surprising, then, that only 
six members showed any willingness to 
help. I went back to my room that night 
certain my campaign for volunteers was a 
failure and the fault was mine. 


Ba the more I thought about that 
incident, the more | realized it had taught 
me something. I next discovered that my 
contact with Cal was teaching me more. 
Cal was a bedridden hemophiliac, ten 
years younger than I, whom I had met 
through the National Hemophilia Founda- 
tion. After several visits, I began to recog- 
nize in him all the hard-shell defenses that 
would keep him from satisfying relation- 
ships with other people—defenses I, too, 
had built up at his age and later, in fear 
of pity and in bitterness. His hatred of 
the word hemophiliac made it a curse. T 
began telling him about myself, drawing 
on each woeful experience to illustrate my 
points. It was a moment of astonishment 
when I first sensed that this process was 
relieving some of my own feelings, feel- 
ings I had forgotten were there. In put- 
ting my thoughts into words for Cal, I was 
getting a better understanding of myself. 
Something in this sharing was bringing me 
satisfaction. 

Although Cal responded well, he still 
had a dozen reasons why he was different. 
and why he shouldn't use crutches or get 
fitted for leg braces that could make him 
partially active again. 

“I know all those reasons,” T told 
him. “In bed you keep the world at a dis- 
tance; you let in only what you want. 
Once you’re on your feet, people expect 
more of you. Maybe they do, but then 
they also have more to offer you.” 

Out of my visits to Cal grew a sure- 


ness that my own defenses were lessening. 
I found it easier to approach people and 
tell them candidly why I needed their 
help. My own family augmented these 
efforts and, for the first time, blood contri- 
butions were arriving in a heartening way. 
My sister in Chico, California, appealed 
there to the Kiwanis Club, which raised 
40 pints. This is about a month’s worth of 
life-giving plasma since, on some days, I 
must double and triple the dose. My 
brother in Auburn spoke to the Lions Club 
there, and another sizable batch was 
credited to me with our chapter of the 
National Hemophilia Foundation. Red 
Cross coworkers of my mother were espe- 
cially generous. The East Contra Costa 
Junior College, which I had attended 
briefly, began making steady donations. 
Each fresh response made me more hum- 
ble as I began to realize how deeply the 
spirit of giving lies in the human heart. 

All these welcome pints were squar- 
ing my account for the blood I actually 
used he suddenly, another hurdle ap- 
peared. For 13 months, the blood bank 
had been generously absorbing the daily 
blood processing cost which, by September 
1954, amounted to $4000. Then, a letter 
arrived explaining that their budget could 
no longer bear up under such a strain. 
Would I henceforth please remit through 
the hospital, which would carry the charge 
at a special rate of $8.50 a pint. 


L spite of the cut rate, (the regular 
processing charge was $10) this was fright- 
ening news. 

“Look,” I told Evelyn when we first 
tried to work out a budget. “My bill at 
the hospital is already almost $1500. I 
use a plastic tube a day, and every single 

. one costs a dollar. Drugs run us another 
$30 a month. No budget we can ever fig- 
ure out will take an $8.50 daily load on 
top of all that.” 

Evelyn, a wife to treasure, answered 
with her usual calm. 

“Just listen a minute, dear. I haven’t 
been around hospitals all this time without 
having an idea or two. Now, why don’t 
you supgest this to the blood bank .. . ?” 

This turned out to be a daring plan, 
one that would take all the courage I 
could muster. Since I was having fair suc- 
cess with blood replacements by finding 
enough donors to average a pint a day, 
what would they say if I ould manage to 

, average two donors a day—the second pint 

to go to the blood bank in lieu of the 
processing fee? 

“All right with us,” said the blood- 
bank officials agreeably and for a moment 
my confidence deserted me. I would 
really have to give something of myself if 
I were to receive such a massive gift in 
return. No more tight little speeches such 
as I had made to the radio club. 

I first tackled a sympathetic psychol- 
rofessor, told him my problem and 


ogy 
for a few minutes to address the 


aske 
class. 

“Minutes?” he said scornfully. “Give 
psychology a chance to work. Take the 
whole hour.” 

-I added I might have difficulty ex- 
plaining myself and hoped he would be 
patient. 

“Tf you get choked up, go ahead and 
get choked up. We’ll understand.” 
Actually, I uncorked. I made quite 
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a little speech; my heart was on my sleeve 
and for once I didn’t care. I tried to tell 
them what life was like before the daily 
transfusions, how these made the differ- 
ence between living and just existing. I 


told them about the depressing, if well- |. 


meaning, letters and calls I got from peo- 
ple suggesting all kinds of cures—alfalfa 
tea, lamb’s blood, yogurt, yogurt and more 
yogurt. But I told them, too, of the kind 
people who volunteered their blood and 
were embarrassed when I tried to show 
gratitude. 

“They’re the ones who make these 
daily transfusions possible and, thanks to 
them, I can enjoy life. I know I live it 
a little bit differently from most because, 
for one thing, I can never go far away 
from my refrigerated blood supply. I 
must be careful, yet I can’t be too careful 
or I fall back into an invalid way of think- 
ing. So I have tried not to expect too 
much and to live just one day at a time.” 


F or a moment after I finished, there 
was silence. Then the questions rained 
down. How long had I been suffering? 
Were there many like me? How could 
they help? And, finally, as the hour 
closed, one enthusiast proposed a Jim 
Garner Club. I swallowed hard and had 
to turn away. 

Through the efforts of service frater- 
nities on the campus, help began to come 
in great quantity. A series of campus 
blood drives raised over 500 pints. A fac- 
ulty campaign for funds, supplemented by 
student bazaars and cake sales, has re- 
duced my hospital bill to a size Evelyn 
and I will soon be able to manage. Last 
April still another drive brought me a 
graduation present of cash and 271 more 
pints, enough to see me through my bache- 
lor’s degree. 

After that? Well, the Jim Garner 
Club didn’t materialize, but my own schol- 
astic fraternity, Sigma Alpha Eta, has 
taken over the blood drive idea as an 
annual project. Interest has spread out 
from the college itself. One day a group 
of 50 Marines volunteered. Other serv- 
icemen constantly drop into the blood 
bank. The “Aces n’ Eights,” a group of 
young hot-rodders, sent a delegation from 
San Carlos, California, to donate. San 
Quentin inmates, a Cleveland housewife, 
San Francisco bank employees—all have 
spontaneously contributed. Entertainers 
from the “Hungry I,” one of San Francis- 
co’s most popular night clubs, gave a bene- 
fit performance. good neighbor volun- 
tarily sits with our Johnny so Evelyn can 
work one weekday, in addition to her 
weekends, at the hospital laboratory. 


les feeling of confidence in others 
that has come to me because of their kind- 
ness and generosity, gives me confidence 
in myself. Each feeds upon the other and 
now, since I know there will always be 
those willing to help me maintain a steady 
blood supply, I have no hesitation in 
planning two more years of college for 
my master’s degree. 

No one has ever made me feel that 
thanks were expected for what I have re- 
ceived. In a career of social service— 
helping others to help themselves—I’ve 
picked the way I’ll show my gratitude. 
Tue EnD 


eee 
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ennessee 


GLORIOUS VACATIONLAND 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


MOUNTAINS, LAKES, HISTORY, 
towering peaks, bear cubs, wildflowers, 
mountain villages, native handicrafts, 
folk music in the Great Smokies, 
America’s favorite national park. Fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, water sports on 
20 fabulous Great Lakes. Famous battle- 
fields, homes of three presidents, Old 
South charm and Oak Ridge. All this 
awaits you in Tennessee . . . vacation- 
land for the whole family. } 


FREE COLOR BOOK 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1558 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send Free Color Book 
Name 
Address 
City & State 





So WONDERFUL 


+.. A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 
S.S. NORTH AMERICAN * S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once 
you've cruised America’s Great Inland Seas. Want 
to rest...or play ...or laze away happy hours in 
the afternoon sun? Do you like blue water and blue 


skies? Care to meet a host of new friends? gay 
parties, dancing and deck sports interest you? Then 
plan now to spend your °57 vacation sailing many of 
the most scenic and historic sections of America. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT has all the details. 


7 DAYS from $149.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- ' 
waukee or Duluth. 2200 miles of exciting cruising. 


. 
5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 2-DAY cruises 
from $41.50 available from Detroit only. 

. 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


poco —— 


| GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. R 

| Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan 
l 
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Zone__State____. 
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YOUNG ADULTS * HOME MANAGEMENT 


A leaky faucet is usually caused 

by a worn washer. To change it is a 
simple job that doesn’t require a plumber. 
Here are step-by-step directions 


How to Change the Washer in a Faucet 


1 Shut off the main water supply by closing the 
main valve, which is at the point where the water 
supply pipe enters the house. If there is a shut- 

off valve directly under the fixture, you can close 

it, instead. Check to be sure the water is off by 
turning on the faucet. A little water should come 
out, then none. Close or plug the drain so you won’t 
lose any parts down it. Remove the faucet handle by 
taking out the top screw or by removing a small screw 
on the underside of the faucet handle. 


2 Loosen the lock nut with a monkey wrench. It’s 
wise to wrap a piece of cloth around the nut to avoid 
scratching its chrome finish with the wrench. 


3 Twist out the entire valve. Usually you can do 
it with your fingers, but if it’s too tight, replace 

the handle over the knurled top of the valve and use 
the faucet handle to unscrew the valve. 


4 Examine the washer at the bottom of the valve. 

If it’s worn and ragged, you’ve found the cause of 
the leak. Unscrew the washer as shown at left. Take 
the old washer with you to a plumbing-supply or 
hardware store to buy the new one. It’s a good idea 
to get two, so you'll be prepared the next time. 


5 To reassemble the unit, see guide at left. Pick 

up the valve (A). Insert the new rubber washer (B) 
into the round hole at the bottom of the valve. Turn 
small screw (C) through the hole in the washer and in- 
to the valve. Tighten it securely. Spin valve down 
into faucet opening. Drop large rubber washer (D) 
over the top of the valve. Twist large lock nut cE) 
down onto the threaded neck of the faucet opening. 
Tighten it with a monkey wrench, again using the pro- 
tective cloth. Place handle (F) over the knurled top 
of the valve. Line up the handle with its mate. In- 
sert small screw (G) and tighten it gently. Turn the 
water supply valve on again. Once in a long while the 
valve or valve seat gets worn. If a worn washer is 

not the cause of the leak, you will probably need to 

call upon the trained skill of a plumber. 


Illustrations by Miyo Endo 





“Oh, No!” 





(Continued from page 37) 
the folks are staking me to a start in New 
York, come September, and I know I won’t 
be at home much after that. But it’s three 
months of my youth, ashes in the wind. 

Mother grew up in Chicago, and I 
asked her the other day how she had 
managed to endure this place for twenty- 
three years, and she said she didn’t know; 
she’d got rather fond of it. This is hard 
for me to understand because she knows 
better. I liked Tyler when I was little, 
but I hadn’t been anywhere else. Now 
the very thought of Fifth Avenue brings 
tears to my eyes. 

I’m doing my hair a new way, straight 
back, and I’m getting tan, and every 
morning I put on all my make-up, but 
there’s no one to notice. I feel like the 
British ladies in novels, doing their nails 
in the jungle. I feel awful, and I’ll bet 
you do, too, reading this, but I’ve got to 
howl at someone, and there’s nobody here 
to talk to. They’re putting a new front 
on the bank building, and the way people 
are discussing it, I guess it’s the biggest 
thing that’s happened around here since 
the treaty with the Indians. 

Well, they should never have sent 
me to school so near New York. But 
September is coming. I’m going to get 
a wonderful job and absolutely conquer 
the world. I’m scared to death, of course, 
but you’re my inspiration. I remember 
how petrified you were when you grad- 
uated last year, and you got a job right 
away. I hope you’re apartment hunting 
for us. 

Your week end in Connecticut sounds 
just great—and tell me more about the 
artist you met. And write soon. You're 
my only out-line. 

Love, 


Hilary 
P.S. On top of everything else, my young 
brothers keep calling me Hilarious, which 
I am anything but. 


Tyler, Iowa 
June 17, 1956 
Jan, jewel, 

Your letters are keeping me alive. 
Sorry the artist didn’t look so good in 
the daylight. But how grand that Eddie 
and Jake are in New York. They'll know 
a lot of other guys, too. We can give lots 
of parties and play records and drink 
coffee and go to hell and stay up all night 
if we want to. Of course, I can stay up 
all night here, too, but what for? 

ent to a cowboy show the other 

night with my little brother Timmy, and 
he got so annoyed during the love scene 
that he climbed under the seat and refused 
to come out till he heard gunfire. Life 
being what it is, I felt like joining him 
and refusing to come out till September. 
Desperately, 

Hil 
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Tyler, Iowa 
June 23, 1956 
Dear Jan, 

Well, things are looking up. Not 
exactly up, but at least they’ve taken 
their eyes off the ground. ` 

Tve been lurking around the house 
like Mad Alice, and today Dad took mercy 
on me and took me along on a trip to the 
country to see a Mr. Hendrickson about 
some insurance. One thing I'll say for 
this part of the country, it’s fertile. Stuff 
is practically lunging out of the earth. 
Tomatoes and trees and strawberries and 
corn and weeds. I have a feeling we 
should pour asphalt over the whole state 
before it gets out of hand and gobbles us 
up. (Oh, how is darling, sterile Park 
Avenue?) 

Anyway, this was a very pretty farm 
—red barn and white house and lots of 
flowers and a really voluptuous vegetable 
garden. We trundled out to the barnyard, 
and Dad talked to Mr. Hendrickson. I 
was communing with some sympathetic 
cows when a nice young man crawled out 
from somewhere inside of a tractor and 
said, “Well, if it isn’t Hilary Ames.” 

I said it was, and he turned out to 
be Adam Carr. He’s in the farm ma- 
chinery business with his father. Adam’s 
years older than I am—twenty-eight or 
nine—so I never knew him very well. 

He patted the tractor as if it were 
Nashua and said, “It was a little off its 
feed, but it'll be okay now. Handsome 
devil, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” I said, “those little foreign 
jobs are easier to park.” 

We talked about the weather and the 
corn and the new front on the bank build- 
ing, and when Dad came to gather me up, 
Adam said, “You look as if you're old 
enough now to take care of yourself. How 
about going to the movies tomorrow night?” 

I was going to say I’d already seen 
both the movies that are playing, but 
then I decided that at least he wouldn’t 
climb under the seat, so I said okay. 

It’s my first date in nearly a month. 
I’m going to give myself a pedicure and 
ice my face and put on my Good Perfume. 
I feel that I must go to the wildest lengths 
to show my gratitude to Adam. Knights 
used to come on white chargers; now the 
come on red tractors. But captive naid. 
ens mustn’t carp. 

The party at Kit’s must have been a 
ball. I remember what a whee we had at 
her place when I hit town last spring 


vacation. Ah, me. And the engineer 
sounds divine. Curly black hair, you 
say? Um! 


Give the subway a big hug for me. 
Ever laughing, 
Hilarious 
P.S. I finished “War and Peace,” and am 
starting “The Forsyte Saga.” It looks 
very long. 


Tyler, Iowa 
June 24, 1956 
Wake up, Janice! 

(I know you'll get this letter in broad 
daylight, but I’m writing it at two A.M., 
and half the fun of a date is a roommate 
to chatter with when you get home. Oh 
boy, I can hardly wait till next fall.) 

Well, we went to the movie, and 
Adam didn’t crawl under the seat. He 

(Continued on page 105) 
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MONTANA? 


Perhaps at Lake Como you'll find a playground as 
lovely as the shores of Flathead Lake. But where— 
but in Montana—will you find so many kinds of 
outdoor recreation in so many scehic settings? 


GLACIER PARK— 


spectacular as the Italian Alps 


LEWIS AND CLARK CAVERNS— A 


enchanting as the grottos of Capri 


COOKE CITY HIGHWAY— 


thrilling as Switzerland's funicular 


FORT PECK DAM— 
monumental 
as the Great Wall of China 


YELLOWSTONE PARK— 


wonder-filled as New Zealand 







Your MONTANA 
VACATION tour of 
the worlds wonders 










| Advertising Director, 
[Dept. 57-9 

| Montana State Highway Commission i Mana 

i Helena, Montana js thea 


Name —___ l 
[Address m 
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in the 


BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


Here is History in all its drama! See 
majestic Mt. Rushmore—symbol of 
America’s greatness. Trace the im- 
print of Nature’s handiwork in 
America’s oldest fossils and geo- 
logic formations. Visit sites of fron- 
tier legend... meet friendly people. 
Come! Vacation in the highest 
mountains east of the Rockies . . . 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Write for your copy of the Historical color folder! 
SOUTH DAKOTA E 
3 DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
3A A. Y. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





INGROWN NAIL 


PAIN STOPS FAST! A few 

drops of Dr. Scholl’s ONIXOL 

in the nail groove relieves sore- © 

ness, ge Softens embedded 
nail for 


easy removal, 
Pasist on Dr. Scholl’s ONIXOL. 











MAKE THE CLOTHES THAT MAKE THE WOMAN 


with exclusive McCall’s patterns by Galanos, Givenchy, Trigere, Sybil Connolly, Emilio of Capri! 


Long to see yourself in designer exclusives? McCall’s brings you pat- of a few spools of thread! If you love to sew, this is a dream-come- ' 


terns done just for us by the world’s greatest names! Gowns by Galanos true. If you’ve never sewn .. .there’s no lovelier way to start! 
(like the one we show). Patterns done with Trigére’s drama, (Even designer patterns are a snap... when they’re McCall’s.) Look 
Givenchy’s verve, the elegance of Sybil Connolly, the fun of Emilio for the designer exclusives in McCall’s Pattern Catalog for May... 
of Capri. The world’s most fabulous patterns ... yours for the price at your favorite store now. 


pattern shown: a Galanos design exclusive with MecCalls remember: better fabrics make better fashions 


PRINTED PATTERNS 


A DIVISION OF MCCALL CORPORATION 


(Continued from page 103) 
didn’t even crawl over it, bless his clean- 
living heart. 

We got out of the movie about ten- 
thirty, and the town looked as deserted as 
if the Redcoats were coming and the popu- 
lace had fled to the hills. 

“What do you do around here at 
night?” I said. ite looked thoughtful, and 
I said, “What else?” 

“We could go dancing,” he said. 

So we drove out to “Henry and 
Mac’s,” a place on the highway with a 
juke box and wooden booths, which is 
fre uented by the pleasure-mad young set 
of Tyler. I must say that Adam is a good 
dancer, though. He taught me the cha- 
cha-cha, and we laughed and whooped and 
had quite a lot of fun. 

id I describe him to you? He’s 
about five-eleven, and he has sandy hair 
and freckles, and he looks sort of tan 
and rough and tough from being out on the 
farms ba i and he feels for the new com- 
bines the same thing that Jake and Eddie 
feel for the new Continental—a sort of 
burning reverence. 

Adam brought me to the door and 
shook my hand, and then he said, “That 
seems silly, doesn’t it?” and came back 
and kissed me. 

We're going to the country club Sat- 
urday night, so I can wear my new green 
sari, instead of letting it rust in the 
closet. 

Well, it’s no Big Deal, but he’s nice, 
and he sort of takes the curse off the sum- 
mer. 

To bed, to bed. I’m yawning. 
Cha-cha-cha— 
Hilary 


Tyler, Iowa 
July 6, 1956 
Jan, lamb, 

How awful that your engineer got 
sent to South America. Wouldn’t you 
know! As for weather, though, you get 
no sympathy from me. It’s hot here, too, 
and I’d rather fry an egg on Madison 
Avenue than roast a whole steer on Main 
Street. Besides, we have mosquitoes. 

The corn was knee high by the Fourth, 
which put everybody in a good mood. We 
had a great party at the country club, 
fireworks and all, and about midnight a 
teal old-fashioned thunderstorm. It was 
pretty exciting. The electricity went off, 
and the lightning struck a tree on the golf 
course and it sounded as though a couple 
of giant hands had ripped the sky right 
down the middle. 

I hung on to Adam—I’ve always 
been scared of storms—and everybody got 
candles, and we sang, and everybody kept 
saying the rain was just what the corn 
needed. 

Weather is topic A around here— 
even es out sex. If it rains (not too 
much) the farmers get crops, which means 
they can pay Adam, which means he can 
pene his business, which means he gets 
a loan at the bank, which helps them pay 
for their new front, which improves the 
town, which means maybe a new factory 
or something will move in, and so on, and 
so on. So if you look at the sky here, 
it isn’t = to see if you should take your 
umbrel 


The country club is rather nice, by 
the way. We've gone several times. It’s 
right by the river, and you can dance and 
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drink cool drinks and watch the fireflies 
from the terrace. Everybody dresses up, 
too, and on Saturday night the club has 
a sort of Outpost of Empire feeling. 


Sunday afternoons we go swimming.. 


Adam has a darling tan. It stops right 
above his elbows and comes to a V at his 
neck. The poor dear burned his back 
and his chest last week and could scarcely 
bear to be touched for days. (I guess 
that’s a giveaway, but he is nice.) 

So the evenings and weekends are 
better, thanks to Adam, but the days drag, 
and I keep thinking of all the stuff I’m 
missing. I’m dying to see that new French 
picture, and I know, by the time I get to 
New York, it'll be gone. Glad you’ve got 
a lead on an apartment. Track it down! 
Try to get one on a busy street. Some- 
times, when I’m lying in bed listening to 
the crickets, I’d give almost anything to 
hear a real ear-splitting traffic jam right 
under the window. 

I’ve finished “The Forsyte Saga” and 
am starting “Remembrance of Things 
Past.” It’s got volumes. 

Pathetically yours, 
Hil 


Tyler, Iowa 
July 21, 1956 
Dear Janice, 

You pampered child—going out with 
two men. I know you don’t want to marry 
Eddie or Jake, but who wants to get mar- 
ried? Golly, you’re having fun. Forty- 
one days, and Pll be there. (All of a 
sudden I’m scared. A lot can happen 
in forty-one days. The whole Flood only 
took forty.) 

And you went to our favorite place 
and had that divine trout with almonds. 
And while you were doing that, I 
well, life is basic here. While you were 
toying with your boned fish, I was out 
catching mine—bones, skin, fins and all. 

Of course I’ve been fishing before, 
but never catfishing. Dad wouldn’t take 
me—said I wasn’t tough enough. But 
Adam said it was high time I saw Life. 





W. started at five A.M.—a good hour 
to be getting in, but very dim for going 
out. Old clothes, flat shoes, mosquito 
goop and a couple of fishing rods and a 
zmynterions bucket containing unidentified 

ait. 

It had rained the night before, and 
the river bank was squooshy and swarming 
with gnats. Adam got the lines all fixed 
up, and then he told me to step back 
while he opened the bait. I don’t think 
I should tell you what it was. On the 
other hand, you’ve read Spillane—you’re 
rugged. Well, it was—ugh—old liver. 
It seems the catfish can smell it. So, I 
assure you, could I. I managed to hold 
myself together—sheer will—while Adam 
baited the hooks. That man is real 
pioneer material. Then he put me at a 
“good spot” and went off around the bend. 
We were there for hours. Once in a while 
he’d come back and change my bait and 

at me on the head and once in a while 
he'd shout to see if I was alive, but I 
stopped shouting back because the second 
time I nearly swallowed a mosquito. 

I just waited and suffered. It got 
hotter and hotter, and I couldn’t even 
take off my scarf because of the mos- 
quitoes. It was just awful. And then at 
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THE POPULAR GIFT TIE 


That is the same on both sides... 
sticks to itself when moistened... 
strips into lacy effects 


New BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Both Elego and Crinkle- 
Tie, the gift Tie that curls, 
are available at Leading 
Variety Stores 
Everywhere 


ss es te us 
Crinkle Tie, 2300 Logan Bivd. 
Chicago 47, Il. ame 


1 enclose 10 cents in coin, Please send 
me "Gift Wrapping Fun" booklet. 
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For A Family Vacation It’s 


MINNESOTA 


Fun for every family member .... 
swimming, fishing, boating, or just re- 
laxing in air-conditioned Minnesota. 
Wonderful sleeping weather. 
Colorful 40-page 

FRE Minnesota, 10,000 Lakos 

pea per manac 

STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Tourist Information, Dept. 132 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








YOUR BABY CAN HELP 
you win a prize! 


Every month Redbook awards a $50 prize for the 
most amusing or novel way a family has an- 
nounced the arrival of their new baby. You'll 
find the simple contest rules, and this month's 
prize-winner on Page 77. 

You can be a winner too if you've dreamed up 
a really clever way to tell the world you're a 
proud new parent. Why not test your skill and 
enter this contest now. Good luck! 
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Judy 

Garland 
try to kill 
herself? 


BURCHMAN 


“SOME PEOPLE solve their own problems in a sensible 
manner. Others take to drink or run away. And some foolish people 
try for permanent escape—in the hope that by taking their own lives 
they will hurt all the people they feel they have to hurt. 


“That’s a childish way of thinking. And I know it now as well as I 
knew it on that Saturday afternoon back in 1951 when I tried to 
commit suicide. Everything had gone wrong. My marriage to 
Vincente Minnelli was coming apart at the seams. I was a nervous 
wreck, jumpy and irritable from sleeping too little. I couldn’t take the 
tension at the studio. I had walked off a picture and been suspended. 


“Now that I look back on it, I realize my foolish attempt to kill 
myself was little more than a desperate effort to get people I loved to 
say they loved me . . . It wasn’t a good experience; but I learned from 
it that you can’t run away from yourself and your problems. 
Problems have been the story of my life . . .” 


For the FIRST TIME in her own words... 
“The Real Me” by Judy Garland 


in April McCall’s 


And don’t miss . . . The Trial of 
Jesus, from Jim Bishop’s great 
new book: “The Day Christ 
Died,” appearing first in 
McCall’s. This minute-by- 
minute account of the world’s 
most dramatic 24 hours is one 
of some 40 big features in April 


McCalls 


at your newsstand now! 














last there was a tug at my line. Well! 
Į let out a whoop and Adam came charg- 
ing through the underbrush, giving in- 
structions, and Į was as cool as a clam— 
the way you're supposed to be in a crisis, 
I did everything right, kept the line taut 
and hauled in. I thought my arms would 
break off: I thought I had a log—but it 
was a five-pound catfish. Have you ever 
seen one? Really monstrous, dirty gray. 
with fierce long whiskers and wicked eyes, 
and huge. Adam hadn't caught anything. 
and he was so excited that he kissed me, 
mosquito lotion and all. 

He really makes things fun. you 
know. Just Jooking at him makes me 
smile. Have you ever known anyone like 
that? I got home all muddy and blistered 
and tired, with that horrible fish in tow. 
It was about noon, and I took a bath and 
went to bed, actually thinking I'd had a 
good time! I don’t know what's happened 
to the Hilary I knew and loved. 

Anyhow, tonight I drove the family 
out of the house and baked the fish for 
Adam, and you wouldn’t believe how 
much of it the two of us managed to eat. 

I wish you could meet him. Too bad 
he has to live here. On second thought 
itll be nice to have him around for Christ- 
mas and such, And he says maybe he can 
get into New York some time. I'd like 
that. 

Now to bed. This domesticity is 
wearing me down. I never baked a fish 
before. 

Love, 


Hilary 


Tyler, lowa 
July 24, 1956 

And a black day it is! 

Adam and I had a fight. 

I don’t know exactly how it started. 
but I made some crack about Tyler, and 
he acted as if I’d insulted his mother or 
something. I said the reason he was so 
crazy about it was that hed never been 
anyplace else, and he said he’d been in 
college for four years and in the Army for 
two, and he'd been halfway around the 
world and he hadn't found any place he 
liked as much as Tyler. I got all out of 
hand and said he got roped into his 


| father’s business because he didn’t have 


the guts to get out and do something on 
his own, and he said if he had the choice 
between being President of U.S. Steel 
and selling farm machinery, he'd take 
farm machinery. And so on, and so on. 
It was fierce. 

Finally I apologized. I said. “I 
don’t care what you fo. Tt isn’t any of 
my business.” 

And he said, “That’s right.” 

Now I’m upstairs, alone with my 
mosquito bites and Proust. It's so dismal. 
J wish I were in New York. Ill bet you're 
seeing a play tonight, or mayhe you're at 
a party with those crazy kids in the Vil- 
lage. I can’t bear it. That splotch on 
the margin is a tear. 

Sad Hilary 


Tyler, Iowa 
July 31, 1956 


: Dear Jan, 


Yes, we made up. Sort of. Coexist- 


; ence. 


It’s just that T hate to see Adam 
wasting himself. He has all this per 
sonality, and he’s smart, too. He reads a 


lot, and he knows all about current events 
and he can play the piano, and, of course, 
he could probably take a tractor apart and 
put it back together again in the time it 
takes me to figure out our new can opener. 

I told him I was sorry about blowing 
my top, but it seemed to me he was doing 
the big-frog-little-pond bit. He said it 
wasn’t that—but he liked a pond he could 
do something about, and besides, some- 
body had to look after the little ponds, 
and bigger didn’t necessarily mean better. 
Some people think Lake Louise is more 
henutifal than the Atlantic. And so on. 
I said all right, forget I ever mentioned 


ponds. 


So we're just not discussing it. You 
know what they say about politics and 
religion. Well, Adam and I- discuss 
politics and religion for hours, but we 
don’t mention T-Y-L-E-R or N-E-W- 
Y-O-R-K. 

Your new one sounds nice. In the 


advertising business, huh? Account exec- 
utive? Writer? Artist? Write soon, and 
tell me all about him, and about lovely, 
wonderful, N-- Y---. 


Tyler, Iowa 
August 10, 1956 
Hooray! 

The apartment sounds perfect. Take 
it! It makes my coming to New York 
seem real. Figure out if we need any 
extras, like draperies or sheets or rugs, 
and I'll go gleaning in the attic before I 
leave. Twenty-one days! 

Don’t get discouraged about your new 
man. After all, he’s Tosti the adver- 
tising business from the bottom up. 
agree that at twenty-eight he should be 
further along than mail boy, though. At 
least he has the sense to live in New York 
—give him an A plus for that. 

You're absolutely right about Adam. 
But how did you know? Z didn’t know. 
I thought I was just having a mild sum- 
mer romance. I still think it’s just be- 
cause I’m so bored, and there’s no one 
else around. Fact remains, before he 
comes, I get a feeling of panic in the pit 
of my stomach, and when he’s around, I 
can't take my eyes off him, and appar- 
ently he’s got it, too, because he’s over 
here all the time, and last night when he 
kissed me good night—oh, well, you can 
tell, that’s all. Neither of us is saying 
anything, of course, because it’s absolutely 
hopeless. I’d rather slit my throat than 
live here, and he wouldn’t move to New 
York if you gave him all the taxis in 
Manhattan. 

I’ve given up reading Proust. I can’t 
concentrate. But I’m not giving in. I’m 
enclosing a check for the first month’s rent 
on the apartment. Cash it quickly. It’s 
my ticket to sanity. 

I should never have come home! 

Hilary 


Tyler, Iowa 
August 14, 1956 
Jan— 

Situation desperate. I’m coming right 
away. Will get in 10 a.m. on the 16th. 
Can you put me up for the rest of the 
month? fi sleep on the couch. I wish 
I were dead. 

Hil 
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THE ONE WAY TO HELP 


SPLITTING NAILS 


which has been proved by published medi- 
cal research, is that tried and true 


K RE Ox Gelatine 


taken once a day, one envelope 
(115-120 grains), in fruit juice, 
bouillon or water. It is a food 
factor that does it. For full details 
mail a post card to Knox Gelatine, 
Johnstown, N. Y., Box RB-16. 
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JANICE ALEXANDER 

NEW YORK NEW YORK 

NOT COMING LETTER FOLLOWS 

SAVE YOURSELF I AM DONE FOR 
HILARY 


Tyler, Iowa 
August 16, 1956 
Dear Jan, 

I suppose you’ve figured this out by 
now. I baent A few days ago I real- 
ized I simply had to get out of here, or all 
would be lost. I told Adam I had to get 
to New York early—made up a story about 
a job. He went along with it—he even 
took me to the train. And then the 
craziest thing happened. I couldn’t get 
on. Simply couldn’t move. I just stood 
there on the platform and stared at Adam. 
“I can’t go,” I said, more surprised than 
anything else. 

He didn’t say anything. He just 
wrapped his arms around me and held me 
tight, and when he finally let go, my lug- 
gage was back on the platform and the 
train was fading into the east, and the 
porter was laughing himself sick, in a 
friendly way. 

Obviously I’m in love, and I’m going 
to marry Adam, and I can’t help it. But I 
feel so horrible about it. It isn’t what I 
really want; it isn’t what I meant to do. 
I wanted to live in New York and have a 
career and do a lot of wonderful things, 
and now I’m going to be stuck here for 
the rest of my life, going to the country 
club and going catfishing and worryin 
about the corn. Oh, Jan, I’m so confused. 

I’m sick about the apartment, too. 
Please keep my rent money, and I hope 
you can find somebody else to share the 
place—it sounded so darling, with the fire- 
place and everything. 

Pll write as soon as I can. I’m so 
mixed up that even remembering my name 
is an achievement. But I think I’m still— 

Hilary 


Tyler, Iowa 
September 2, 1956 
Hi, Jan! 

All sorts of things to tell you— 
couldn’t write sooner—busy! Jan, he’s so 
wonderful; he honestly is. I don’t know 
how I had the good luck and the good 
sense to fall in love with Adam. And 
when I realize I might have got on that 
train for New York! It’s like the stories 
about people who didn’t get on a plane or 
a train or an elevator, and the next day 


they read that everybody was killed. 
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Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here’s 
why Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 


<p ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly, 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain, 


nie MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients, 


ea SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 
mmm LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 


tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 
pain goes. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


WAKE UP 
RARIN’ TO GO 


Without Nagging Backache 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. When these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting up a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 8 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation, 3, by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 
miles of kidney tubes, 

Find out how quickly this 8-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 
large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) too. 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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STUDY 





HOME 








HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 


I (H is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
+9 .free books: (1) 36-page ‘*HowtoSucceed,’’ (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA. DEPT. 39024C 








Secretarial-Accounting-Business 


Approved resident and home study for men and women. 
FREE book explains all courses, rates, ete, Veteran ap- 
proved. Write today! Member National Home Study 
Council, Hill’s Business University — Extension School, 
Dept. C, 629 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 





National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded, Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet, 

35 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1884, Chicago 14, III. 





Train for a Better Office Job! 


Individual home study under expert supervision. Business 
. 18 thorough courses in office skills, also 
, bookkeeping, civil service, personality. Write 
for FREE BOOK, ‘‘Opportunities in Business.” Thomas 
Schools, Dept. F4, 1428-11th, Seattle 22, Wash. 





Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 





H Many Finish 
High School at Home ‘33 fin 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. H49, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 





WRITING 
First Two Stories Bring $255 


"Before | completed the course I 
sold two stories. One for $110 and 
the other for $145. When the going 
got tough I just turned to the lessons 
and the answer was there.’’ 

Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


How to Write 


Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 
You Don’t Have to Be a Genius to Succeed 


Would you be willing to spend a few hours 
a week learning to write so you may earn an 
extra $500 to $1500 a year? Or many thou- 
sands on a full-time basis? Opportunities are 
bigger than ever, and you don't have to bea 
“‘genius’’ to succeed, Many Palmer beginners 
earn while learning. 

It’s easier than you may imagine to learn 
through Palmer’s unique training, which 
shows you how to use professional techniques 
for L fields: general magazines, TV, 
newspapers and special journals. You receive 
interesting, understandable, home-study in- 
struction; individual coaching b profes- 
sional writers who carefully analyze your 
work. Palmer is accredited; endorsed by 
famous authors and hundreds of successful 
graduates, 

FREE Lesson Shows How 

To see how you may cash in on the oppor- 
tunities, send today for FREE typical lesson 
package, plus 40-page book, “The Art of 

riting Salable Stories.’ Write Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship, Desk R-47, 1680 N. Syca- 
more, Hollywood 28, Calif. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk R-47 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send me free sample lesson and book showing 
how your home study training helps new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 


Mr. i 
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Adam knows how I feel about New 
York, though, and he says we can go in for 
a week or two every fall and see the shows 
—and, as he says, a city’s no place for 
children. And I must admit I get a kick 


out of the idea that our children will go ` 


to the same school Adam and I went to 
and fish in the same river and skate on the 
same pond, 

Oh well, that’s the rosy future—it’s 
the rosy present I want to tell you about. 
We're getting married October 14th—my 
parents’ anniversary—and we're having a 
real wedding, and I want you for maid of 
honor. Can you come? Could you get 
away? I’d be so happy if you could, and 
besides, I think you'll have fun. There'll 
be scads of parties, and the country’s 
beautiful that time of year, with the leaves 
turning, and the bridesmaids are all going 


to be in fall colors—yellow and rust and 
orange—and I promise not to choose icky 
dresses. And that isn’t all! The big thing 
is Adam’s best man. His name’s Joe 
Perry, and he’s a lawyer, new in town, six 
feet, wavy blond hair, and I showed him 
your picture and—I can’t say the glint in 
his eyes was exactly matrimonial, but I 
think it could be channeled. So come. 
Hurry! Don’t waste your youth in an 
office. Besides, I’ll never get “Remem- 
brance of Things Past” finished now, and 
you've read it, and you have to tell me 
what happens. 
Love, 
Hilary 

P.S. Wait till you see the new front on 
the bank building. It makes Main Street 
look practically like Park Avenue! 

. .. THE END 





Early 
Marriages 





ay 





(Continued from page 31) 
repression and sexual self-control. “This 
viewpoint,” say Judson and Mary Landis 
in their “Marriage Handbook,” “seems to 
underrate young people. Are they all to- 
tally spoiled children who must have im- 
mediate and complete satisfaction of all 
urges? Or are they normal human beings, 
with urges, certainly, but with a reasonable 
perspective on life and with the ability to 
plan and build for permanent happiness?” 

Some young people think of marriage 
as a way out of an unhappy school or home 
situation, or as a means of converting 
vague feelings of rebellion into a legitimate 
kind of independence. The youngster of 
eight asserts himself by running away from 
home; the youngster of 18 asserts himself 
by getting married. 

Listen to the remarks of a divorced 
girl still in her teens: “I was married at 16 
to get away from home. Nobody paid any 
attention to me there. I guess any fellow 
who came along would have done. I was 
sorry I married him almost from the very 
beginning.” 

This kind of understanding—even 
after the fact—is rare. Most youngsters 
who marry to defy their parents or to es- 
cape from them are largely unaware of 
what they are doing. The result is that the 
marriage itself becomes the scene of con- 
flicts that are really caused by other prob- 
lems. “Many a husband who fights with 
his wife is really talking back to his moth- 
er,” said a psychologist. 

“Sometimes it may be sensible to 
marry to escape an unhappy home environ- 
ment,” says Reuben Hill, research profes- 
sor of family life at the University of North 
Carolina and one of the country’s leading 
experts on marriage. “But such a person 
is not going to know how to operate well 
enough in a marriage to be able to cope 
with the tensions he encounters. The per- 
son from an unhappy home won’t know 
how a good marriage works.” 

Less often mentioned—but still an im- 


portant reason for many youthful mar- 
riages—is the glamorization of marriage 
and its glorification as a solution for all 
emotional problems. The girl who marries 
is the envy of her friends and classmates: 
“Mary Jane is married; why can’t I do it, 
too?” One girl unconsciously revealed the 
yearnings of her generation when she said, 
“T don’t exactly want to be married, but, 
gee, I’d love to have a wedding!” 

In a recent survey of high-school prin- 
cipals, 20 different reasons were given for 
the increase in high-school marriages. 
Only one of these—the early social and 
psychological maturity of modern youth— 
could be called a positive, constructive 
reason. And it ranked far down the list 
compared with such others as “increasingly 
lax parental care,” “fad effect” of student 
marriages and the insecurity of our times. 

No wonder it is difficult for young peo- 
ple to understand exactly why they want to 
get married. Yet unless they have the 
emotional maturity to know their real rea- 
sons, they are starting off with a serious 


handicap. 
2—“Have we planned sensibly for mar- 
riage?” 


Behind the sea-haze of romance lie the 
sharp rocks of reality. Unfortunately, - 
many young couples dismiss the problems 
of everyday living with an airy “We’ll 
work things out.” 

“Things seldom ‘work out’ unless they 
are worked at,” says Dr. M. Robert Gom- 
berg, executive director of Jewish Family 
Service in New York. This is especially 
true of such problems of early marriage as 
jobs, finances, housing, relations with in- 
laws, decisions about babies, agreements 
on ultimate goals. “Instead of sharing 
these problems and working them out to- 
gether,” says Dr. Gomberg, “some people 
tend to use them as weapons with which to 
threaten each other.” 


I spent several days at the University 
of North Carolina, researching the campus 
marriage. Of the school’s 7,000 students, 
more than 1,500 are married. One of every 
five men there lives on the campus, or in 
the surrounding town of Chapel Hill, with 
his wife, and many have families that 
number as many as four children. 

Far from resenting their function as 
meal tickets, virtually all the workin 
wives I spoke with said they were prow 
and happy to be able to help their husbands 
finish college. “Its no different, really,” 


said one girl, “from any other marriage of 
the millions in which the wife goes to work 
to help fill out the family income.” 

“If I work a few years now,” another 
working wife said, “it means my husband 
will eventually get a better job, make more 
money. He’s investing his brains, and I’m 
investing my energy in a partnership for 
the future. That’s what marriage is sup- 
posed to be, isn’t it?” 

“I’m contributing more to my hus- 
band’s chances for professional success now 
than I’ll ever be able to again,” said dark- 
haired Bobbie Paysour, who works at a 
secretarial job while her husband, Buck, 
finishes his senior year at journalism 
school. “It’s rough, we scrimp and we’re 
almost always tired. But sharing hard- 
ships toughens a marriage for the years 
ahead.” 

Buck is typical of the many husbands 
who pitch in as much as classes and study 
permit to add to the family bank account. 
He works daily as an assistant in the Uni- 
versity publicity bureau and does odd jobs 
from time to time. He knows men who get 
up at 3 A.M. to handle a newspaper delivery 
route, have a quick breakfast, go to class, 
study in the afternoons and then go to a 
night job—a back-breaking schedule that 
sometimes causes a breakdown in health. 
“On the other hand,” Buck says, “there are 
a few guys who are either lazy or willing 
to take advantage of their wives. They’re 
not mean. They’re the perpetual students 
who are going to spend as much of their 
lives as possible trying to escape from life.” 

What does this kind of set-up do to a 
marriage? If it’s based on love and the 
long view, it can, as Bobbie Paysour said, 
put strength into a marriage. But it can 
upset a couple that hasn’t faced the facts 
squarely. 

For instance, many campus wives have 
had to give up their own chance for a de- 
gree and a career. Some of those I met 
spoke wistfully of the day, after their hus- 
bands took over the bread-winning chores, 
when they would be able to go back to 
school and “take a few courses.” The few 
couples who try to combine marriage with 
schooling for both husband and wife live 
in turmoil. “One couple,” Dean of Women 
Katherine Carmichael recalled, “was per- 
petually running across the campus push- 
ing a baby carriage so one could take over 
the infant while the other went to class. 
They had their schedule worked cut like a 
railroad timetable.” 

One aspect of early marriage that 
young couples often forget to consider, in 
their enthusiasm, is the simple allocation 
of daily chores. Somebody has to put out 
the garbage. And it comes as rude shock 
to the young husband, who has been visual- 
izing himself as the master of the house, 
when he is asked to do it, or to do the wash 
or the marketing. 

In a survey of married students at 
Kansas State College, the happiest mar- 
riages were those in which both husband 
and wife pitched in to do the dishes and 
change the diapers. Men, the researchers 
isand, tended to share all the homemak- 
ing duties if the couple had no children. 
When there were youngsters, the husband 
was relieved of a few chores in order to 
take over more of the baby-sitting or child 
care. There was little resentment on the 

art of the men. “My wife is too busy to 
lo everything,” was the general attitude. 

Jobs, chores, children, classes, study— 
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all these leave little time for leisure, or for 
extra-curricular activities. Except for the 
notices on the bulletin boards listing an 
almost endless group of “wives” clubs— 
Med Wives, Law Wives, Science Wives— 
the usual campus activities hold no interest 
for young couples. 

Young married couples not at college 
face the same problems. But there is a 
difference in approach that can be helpful. 
These young men are used to the idea of 
working for a living; these young girls are 
not generally leaving sheltered lives in lux- 
urious homes. The realities of moderate- 
income living are familiar to them. But 
they must still be dealt with—and often 
under the double handicap of a limited 
education and an unsatisfactory home life. 


P almost all early marriages, it’s a 
hard fight to make budgets come out even. 
Most of the couples I met are just getting 
by. Dinners are generally hot dogs or cas- 
seroles or stews. Wardrobes are modest 
and often home-sewn. Wives cut their 
husbands’ hair, and go to a beauty parlor 
only when they absolutely need to for 
morale. Most of these couples don’t carry 
insurance and don’t save money. 

As Joseph S. Vandiver, professor of 
sociology at Oklahoma A. & M., told me: 
“Our young couples ‘camp out, more or 
less. They live in housing far poorer than 
most of them are used to, and their furni- 
ture is second-hand, or gifts from parents. 
Most of them do without much of the house- 
hold equipment other brides consider nec- 
essary—with the possible exception of a 
television set, which fills in all those nights 
the couple can’t afford to go out; and a car, 
which seems to be a necessity, although it 
: common belief that few of them are paid 
or.” 

If getting along happily without every 
last appliance and gadget can be consid- 
ered a test of a successful marriage, then 
most early marriages seem to be doing 
well. Everywhere I got the same reaction 
to my questions: “Living on a shoestring is 
fun.” “It’s the future that’s important.” 
“We don’t have to keep up with the Joneses 
because there aren’t any Joneses around 
here.” 

Yet I could not avoid the impression 
that many young couples are making the 
best of things because they feel they are 
supposed to. It’s hard to draw a line be- 
tween sincere and synthetic idealism. But 
at some point the “fun,” the overcoating of 
“glamour” that attaches to living on a shoe- 
string may be rubbed off by the frictions 
of everyday living. What happens then? 

“Tt is an inherent defect of most early 
marriages,” one social worker told me, 
“that sooner or later a financial crisis, a 
breaking point is going to be reached. And 
too often the marriage has not had enough 
time to build up the strength to meet it.” 

One way out is to accept help from 
parents or in-laws. Many young couples 
do, either as an allowance or as “gifts” 
ranging from cash to furniture and food. 
Sometimes there is merely an understand- 
ing that Dad will come through in an 
emergency. But young couples must bear 
in mind the degree to which parental sub- 
sidy can stunt the growth of a good mar- 
riage. If dealing with in-laws is the single 
biggest problem for an early-marriage cou- 
ple, as sociologist Judson Landis declares, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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HOME STUDY—ACCOUNTING 






who want 
to enjoy an 


ACCOUNTING 
IF xs" CAREER 


here’s something 


that will interest you. Not a magic formula— 
but something more substantial, more practical. 


Of course, you've got to pay the price, study 
earnestly. Still, wouldn’t it be worth while for 
a brief period—provided the rewards were 
good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000 or more? 
An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied, 
of real worth to his employer. 


Why not, like so many before you, let 
LaSalle’s Problem Method start you climbing? 


Suppose you could work in a large account- 
ing firm under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant—solving easy problems at 
first, then more difficult ones. With his advice, 
soon you'd master them all. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

That’s what LaSalle’s Problem Method 
gives you. You cover Basic Accounting Prin- 
ciples, Accounting Systems, Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, Auditing, Cost Accounting—right on 
up through CPA preparation. You progress as 
rapidly as you care to—start cashing in while 
still learning. 


Will recognition come? You know success 
does come to the person really trained. Yes— 
trained accountants are the executives of 
tomorrow. 

For your own good, get all the facts. Write 
for free book, “Accountancy, The Profession 
That Pays.” No obligation. Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


Over 4,400 CPA’s among LaSalle alumni 
MEMBER, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 466HR, Chicago 5, Ill, 
I want to be an accountant. 
Send me, without obligation, 
“Accountancy, The Profession 
That Pays,” and full informa- 
tion about your Accounting 
training program. 
O Accounting 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 


O Law: LL.B. Degree O Salesmanship 

D Business O Industrial Management 
Management O Foremanship 

O Stenographic-Sec- O Traffic and 
retarial Training Transportation 

O CPA Training O Stenotype 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC CAMPS 





Cocducational 





. 
For boys & girls 
High Valley Camp 6 to 12 years of age. 
Country living in an environment which develops self-con- 
fidence, new skills. Activities: water sports, science, nature 
study, gardening, arts & crafts, music, dramatics, square 
dancing, woodworking, riding, 5 wk. camp (June 30-Aug. 3). 
Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Smyth, Clinton Corners, N. Y., Tel. 3621 





al H H GEI 

The Music Trail’ tako piacia. xv. 
Co-ed: Jr, 7-9, 10-12; Sr, 13-17. Unique Balance of 
Camping, Dance, Drama, Art, Music, All Land and Water 
Sports. Electronics and Science. Distinguished Staff. 
Work Camp Division for Boys 15-17, L. Eppstein, Dir., 
202 Riverside Dr., N. Y. 25, MO 3-4808 





H Coed Coed 
Regis 6 to 14 Apple Jack 135°% a7 
Separate lakes & Camp Sites near Lake Placid, N. Y. Cre- 
ative adventurous programs. Large enough for group chal- 
lenges. Small enough for individual guidance, Mature staff. 
All land water facilities. Non Sec. Mr. and Mrs. E 
Humes, 8 Colonial Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y., SC 5-2555. 





High Falls, N. Y. 
Camp Dreamland out fa wy. 
200 acres on banks of the Rondout, Co-ed 6-16. Non-sec- 
tarian, Limited to 80. All sports, swimming, campcraft, 
arts, riding. Mature counselors, Finest accommodations. 
Healthful living & well being of your child our prime in- 
terest. $450—8 wks. Kristeller, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 





TRAVEL CAMPS 





Cocducational 





For Teenagers 


Adler Expeditions 


Canada, or Hotel General Worth, Hudson, N. Y. 





s : Girls — Boys 12-18, 
Safari Camp Trips "Mon seiarian 
Small groups. Fiye weeks camping trip thru New England, 
Canada, & The Maritime Provinces. Teen-age High Ad- 
venture program. Overnight Mt. & Canoe trips. Scenic, 
social, educational. Unique trailers, Everything provided. 
Dr, & Mrs. M. Vorgeas, 43 Pickman Road, Salem, Mass. 


CANADIAN CAMP 








Boys 





H Algonquin Park 
Camp Pathfinder ókor apak 
Boys 7-16 years. Sailing, water skiing, rowing. Land 
sports, thrilling canoe, fishing trips in camping wonder- 
land. No hay fever, staff member every 3 boys. Physician, 
registered nurse. Booklet. Owners-Directors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman R. Norton, 174 Nunda Blvd., Rochester, N.Y. 


FAR-WE 








ROCKY MT. 





Boys 





+4 LEE E ULI 
Flying “U” Caravan Camp 
Exploration, education, adventure on the Wyoming frontier. 
Boys 14-18. Natural History. Archaeology, Geology, Fossil 
Study. Frontier Lore, Park trips, swimming, Experienced 
leaders. Early application advised. Folder. Harold R. Cahn, 
Dept. of Biology, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Granby, Colo. 


Vagabond Ranch Boys 12-18 who have 


outgrown regular camp. Exciting, constructive ranch-travel 
summer. Riding, pack trips, fishing, hunting, prospecting, ro- 
deos, ranch work. Trips Yellowstone, Southwest, Sierras, Cana- 
dian Rockies. Station wagon caravan west, fly home. 11th sea- 
son. R. N. Folder. Mr. & Mrs. C. R. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 








Cocducational 





H yampom 
Manzanita Ranch California 
Boys and girls 8 to 18. One hundred and sixty acres sur- 
rounded by national forest, Horsemanship, trail riding, ex- 
ploring, forestry, prospecting, swimming, trout fishing, arts 
and crafts. Address: Dr. T. Earl Tilley, Dir. 540 Sunnyside 
Ave., Modesto, Cal. 


Arnold Western Ranch 


Summer adventure & fun for boys & girls 8-18. 600-acre 
Colorado ranch near Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park. Horses, rodeo, 
pancing, all sports, music, art, dramaties, scenic motor 
trips. Swimming pool, lake. Nurse. Dietitian. Catala e 
C. R. Arnold, 1224 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, f. 





Boys 


ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


' “At the Nation’s Shrine” An unforgettable 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine Cavalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13); 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sepa- 
rate Band mp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box J, Wayne, Pa. 


Boys 8-15. On beautiful 
Lakemont Camp Seneca Lake near Watkins 


Glen. Experienced supervision. All sports including riding. 
Overnight camping trips, photography, broadcasting. Also 
accredited summer school. Grades 9-12. Accelerated and 
review courses, Folder. Box R, Lakemont, New York. 


i On Trout Lake, Lake George, N.Y. 
Camp Timlo Flexible program. Mature staff. 
Boys 6-16, 3 age groups, All land and water sports, riding. 
Riflery, Trips—mountain, canoe, island, sailing. Indian 
lore and campcraft. Tutoring available. Counselor training. 
Nurse. Moderate fee. 23rd yr. Catalog; state age, interest. 
Barr R. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y. 


Boys 6-16, 44th year, Cooperstown, 
Chenango New York, 300 acres of forest on 9-mile 
Otsego Lake. ixcellent Riding. Woodcraft, nature, canoe 
trips. Aquaplaning, skiing, sailing. Baseball, archery, ri- 
flery, Age group activities. Nurse. Otsego, sister camp. 
Give age. Catalog. E. R. Fisher, B. Larbig, 3 Laurel 
Drive, Packanack Lake, N. J. Mt. View 8-4491. 


Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available, Write for catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box KC, Toms River, New Jersey 


MID-WESTER CAMPS 
Boys 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota, Catalog. Direc- 
tor of Admissions, A-574 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 





Summer of aquatic 
fun for boys 8-14 at 


Camp Northwestern 


Lake Geneva, “Switzerland of America.’ 75 miles Chicago. 
85 acres. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
awards, sailing, water skiing. Golf, tennis, riding, riflery, 
fly-fishing, crafts, Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof hous- 
ing. Catalog. 34 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Turtle Lake 
Camp Playmore _ xistivoro, Wis. 
Boys 7-15. Sailing, canoeing, western riding. Music instruc- 
tion. Baseball, basketball, tennis and football, Excellent 
ranch house equipment includes main lodge and indoor rec- 
reation center. Non-sectarian. Limited enrollment, For book- 
let address: Louis F. Reinke, 536 S. Fifth, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


A boy’s ideal 
Culver Summer Schools 4 veion. 

1,300 acre wooded campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on 
posture, initiative, courtesy, character, Naval and Horseman- 
ship Schools. (14-18). Woodcraft (942-14). Exceptional hous- 
ing, dining, health facilities, Regular Academy personnel. 
All sports. Specify catalog. 48 Lake Shore Ave., Culver, Ind. 


Wentworth Camp & School 


Boys 8% to 19, Fun plus character training under regular 
Academy personnel. Optional tutoring. Indian Tribe. Ozark 
Mountain Camp, riding, canoeing, sailing, swimming, fish- 
ing, crafts, riflery, military. Also H.S. & Jr. College, Write: 
Wentworth Military Academy, 147-C Main St., Lexington, Mo. 


Girls 


Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 
The Joy Camps uth sonson 
60 girls 7 to 17. Large private lake in northern Wisconsin. 
Emphasis on campcraft & trips. All sports. Riding, swim- 
ming, canoeing, sailing, fishing. Art, music, dramatics. In- 
formal program. Nurse. $430 season. Mr. & Mrs. A. R. 
Lusty, Jr., 6579 Pelham Rd., Allen Park, Mich. 


Indian Beach 4, Stand Traverse, Bay 





Girls 





For Girls 6-17 
Lake George Camp onneisfillaedeorse 
Glenburnie, N.Y. Mile-long private shore. All water sports. 
95-acre woodland campsite, Little theatre—professional 
staff. Riding, riflery, tennis, arts, crafts, 3 age groups. Res- 
ident nurse. Brother camp—Adirondack for Boys—nearby. 
Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 6 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 





Jeanne D'Arc 


Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake, Excellent supervision, Al 
water sports, sailing, water skiing, Riding, golf, tennis, 
fencing, campcraft. CIT program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog. Col. & Mrs. C. R. Mcintyre, 3904 Under- 
wood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D. C. 





H on the sunny 
Tegawitha top of the Poconos. 
A Catholic camp for girls. 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports. Swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Junior and Senior groups, Private chapel on grounds, 40th 
year. Directors: Mrs. J. P. Lynch and Mrs. W. M. Lynch. 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box R, Tobyhanna, Pa. 








Boys—Girts 





Red Cloud, boys Ages 5-17, on jake Cham- 
Red Wing, 


of N.Y. 
irls iding, swimming, sail- 

g ing, riflery, camperaft. 

56-ft. cabin cruiser, 39-ft, racing sloop. Trips. Mature 
counselors. Screened cabins. Inclusive fee. Catalog, 
Mrs. Marvin R. Merryman, Jr., Dir., MeDonogh, Maryland 





Boys & Girls 
Camp Ronnoco 6-16 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., 30th Season. Separate camps. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, horseback riding, crafts, all 
land sports. Trips & overnight camping. Mature counselors. 
Inclusive fee, 7 weeks—$400, Catalog: Mrs, John 
O’Connor, Cathedral Mansions, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


H H for H for 
Rip Van Winkle‘, On-Ti-Ora dts 
Separate camps, Northern Catskills. Campers swim, ride, 
play tennis, and enjoy all popular sports and crafts on vast 
mountain playground. Expert staffs, Finest equipment. 
Catholic chapels, For illustrated catalogs address: 

Cowhey Camps, 790 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. Wadsworth 6-1942 


SOUTHERN CAMPS 











Boys 





tl a Only Camp operated by 
Shaw-Mi Del Eca Greenbrier Military School 
Near White Sulphur, 3 age groups—3 gyms. Cabins. 
Large well-equipped crafts buildings. All sports, Ma- 
ture counselors, Two nurses. Remedial Reading. Horse- 
back riding. State age. Catalog, address: 

Mrs. R. M. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box R-4, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





Castle Heights Summer Camp 


For boys 7-14. Offering all facilities of Castle Hage 
Military Academy’s 250 acre campus. All athletics includ- 
ing boating, fishing, swimming in filtered water in modern 
pool. Nurse, physician, well-equipped hospital. For booklet 
address: Col. H. F. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn, 





crafts. Men and women counselors; nurse. 8 weeks’ camp and 
regular school term provide 12 months’ program. Catalog, 
Major Roy DeBerry, Box RC, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 





Girts 





In the Shenandoah 
Camp Strawderman Vaiey of Virginia. 
Girls 6-18, Real mountain camping on beautiful farm in 
foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 
dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music. Experienced lead- 
ers. Cabins, 8 weeks. For booklet address: 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Box R, Woodstock, Virginia 
In foothills Allegheny Mts. 
of V: 


Camp Sequoya ‘a. on beautiful Lake 


Sycamore. Girls 8-16 six weeks; also 3-wk, boy & girl 
camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facilities. AN land 
and water sports. Riding (own stable). Dancing. Dramatics. 
Owned and operated by Sullins College, Write: Director 
Camp Sequoya, Bristol, Virginia 

Hendersonville, N. C. 


Ton-A-Wandah For girls 6-17 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, On a 500-acre estate with large 
private lake. Three age groups under mature, trained lead- 
ers. All land and water sports. Riding, musie, dramatics, 
art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrat catalog. 

Mrs, Grace B. Haynes, Owner- Director, Box R, Tyron, N.C. 








These camps invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK‘S SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


lll 





Cocducational 


New England Music Camp 


Boys, girls, 9-20. Outdoor life; serious music study. Log 
eabins on lake, Oakland, Maine. Nationally known artist- 
instructors. l’rivate lessons. Voice, instruments; orchestra, 
band, chorus. Sports. 8 wks $450 inc. lessons. Catalog. 
Dr. Paul E. Wiggin, 66 Gorton Lake Bivd., Warwick, Rl. 


. * . 

=E, A coed camp. Jrs, 5-9. 
Milbrook-in Maine 4,224, me. Jri 5:9: 
14-18. One hundred acres with gardening and building proj- 
ects. All usual camp activities, including riding, sailing, and 
weekly trips. California and Canadian trips for older camp- 
ers. 9 weeks. Campers accepted June and Sept. Catalog. Mrs. 
Jackson R. Adkins, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Apple Hil East Sullivan, New Hampshire 


Boys & Girls 4-12 

Each child encouraged to develop as a happy, responsible 
person. Initiative & interest fostered in wide range of ac- 
tivities. Tutoring, music, languages. Pre-revolutionary farm 
set high in N.H. hills. Dirs. Beverley Robinson Placzek & 


Wendy Robinson, 176 West 87 St., NYC TR 4-7679 
Camp Red Fox 


For boys & girls 6-14 at Newfound Lake, N. H., where 
campers enjoy an ideal summer, Experienced staff, All land 
& water sports, riding. Creative activities. Also coed 
boarding school in Mass. Katharine F. Bartlett and Mary 
Harriman Drexler, Directors, Box R, Deerfield, Mass. 


Wynakee Dorset, Vermont. Boys-Girls 5 to 14. 


A secluded 1000-acre Green Mountain 
paradise, Small enrollment, Ideal facilities. Spirited pro- 
gram in creative Folk Arts-Crafts, Indian Lore, Riflery, 
Archery, Riding, Overnight Hikes, Mountain Climbing, 
Hayrides, Trips. All sports. Expert staff. Booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kuhrt R. Wieneke, Directors, Kimberton, Pa. 


H Thetford t Vt. 31st. year. 
Kokosing hetford Center, Vt. 31st. year. 

















100 Boys and girls 6-16 Interracial 

Individual interests developed. Progressive, flexible pro- 
gram. All land & water sports. Photography, ceramics, Mu- 
sie, dramatics. Pioneer camping. Mt. & canoe trips. Sailing. 
Teen-age work program, Incl, fee $575, ES 7-5298. Mr. & 
Mrs. W. R. Rothenberg, 1423 E. 34th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


A New Experience for 
The Ted Mack Camp 4:10" Ett 
Lake Buel in Berkshires. Sailing, swimming, riding, ten- 
mis, & all major sports plus band, orchestra, chorus, dance, 
dramaties, radio, TV workshop, public speaking. Artist fac- 
ulty. Mature youth leaders. Boston tel. Bigelow 4-0413, 
NC tel. CI 6-7300, Rm. 3902-B, 515 Madison Ave., NY 22 


Dartm uthe—Cape Cod Theatre—Art 


Dance—Music 
Coeds 12-20 share artistic interests in relaxed, congenial 
group; give weekly stage and dance performances, art ex- 
hibits, concerts, Beginners and advanced. Professional staff 
make learning fun, Swimming, tennis. Boston, NYC inter- 
views. Mrs. C. C. Crocker, Box 16, East Brewster, Mass. 


Meadow Lark Camp 9? Private Lake 


in the Berkshires 
Children 5-14. Happy, busy, relaxed summer under thought- 
ful supervision of educator-directors & mature staff, Help- 
ing with farm animals, hiking, exploring fields & woods, 
swimming, riding, singing, shop, arts, crafts, dramatics. 
Mr. & Mrs. Eric R. Craven, 109 East 94 St., New York 28 


SPECIAL CAMP 
Bancroft School and Camp 


Year ‘round training for the mentally retarded or emotion- 
ally unstable child, 9 mos. Haddonfield, N. J.; 3 mos. on 
Maine Coast. Individual educational programs. Psychiatric 
and medical supervision. Modern Speech Dept. 74th year. 
Jenzia C. Cooley, Prin., Box 355, Haddonfield, N. J. 


























NEW ENGLAND CAMP: 


Girts 





.. 
“Sunny Woodland.’ 

Moy-mo-dä-yo 51st Year. Cornish, Me. 
Where 90 girls from 5-18 enjoy a friendly, 
relaxing, and happy atmosphere. Swimming, 
water skiing, sailing, canoeing, land sports, 
dramatics, dancing, crafts, riding trips. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Peterson, 81-B Winslow Rd., Waban, Mass. 


i In the heartof Maine’s 
Camp Kineowatha vacationland at Wil- 
ton, A healthful, enjoyable summer for girls 6-18, Est. 
9 Lakeshore site. Riding, swimming, water skiing, 
sailing, canoeing, tennis, archery; trips; crafts. Fee covers 
all activities. Special tutoring dept. Catalog. 
W. E. Roys, 316 Rochambeau Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 


Blaisdell 


Bradford, N. H. 60 girls, 6-16. Special program for girls 
under 10 years of age. Mature college-trained specialists. 
All sports, featuring watersports: sailing, aqua-planing, 
water-skling, canoe trips. Call or write for brochure. 
Miss Lillis A. Hull, 503 Carleton Road, Westfield, N. J. 





Meadowbrook 


Ranch Camp for girls 7-16. On lake in Meredith, N. H. 
Daily riding. Horse shows, Pack trips. All sports. Craft 
program includes ceramics, water colors and oils. Inclu- 
sive fee. 28th year, Separate Junior group 7-10. 

Lilah R. Palmer, Box 94, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 





For fifty girls 6-15. On Pleasant 
Tonawandah Lake at New London, New Hamp- 
shire. Recreational, educational and cultural activities. 
Emphasis on swimming and riding. Also tennis, archery, 
sailing, water skiing, etc. Small groups, no regimentation. 
Protestant and Catholic services. Resident nurse. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs, E. R. Bussell, 245 Clifton St., Malden, Mass. 





Mallett’s Bay, Vt. 
Brown Ledge “One of America’s finest camps’” 
—two divisions, The ‘‘Buffs’’ 7-16; The ‘‘Browns’’ 11-18. 
Free daily riding for all. Water skiing, swimming, sailing, 
dramatics, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. No ‘‘extras’’. 
Give age. Booklet both divisions. Write winter office: 
Mr.and Mrs, H. E.Brown, 18 Carver Ave., Box R, Scituate, Mass. 
The Horseback Camps 
Teela-Wooket in Green Mts. of Vermont. 


Girls enjoy a glorious summer of riding, fun and adventure! 

Beginners’ mounts, show horses, hunters. Water sports, golf, 

tennis, archery. Dramatics, music, crafts. Trips. Rate $395- 

$495, No extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet (give age). 
C. A. Roys, 32 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Boys 
Wassookeag School-Camp 


Accredited summer school on lake in Dexter, Maine. Boys 





+ 10-20, Small classes in all subjects, Tutoring in remedial 


reading and mathematics. Supervised study. Afternoons 
for aquatics and sports. Established 1926. Tel: SH 5-5024. 
Lester A. May, 118—84th Street, Brooklyn 9, New York 





i White Mts. Boys 6-16 
Kingswood ice! Tarleton, Pike, No i 
Est. 1909, Unparalleled waterfront., All sports. 2 Official 
Little League entries. Sailing. Water Skiing, Golf, Riding, 
Riflery, Tutoring. Canoe, Riding & Deep-Sea fishing trips. 
Cabins. Hot showers. Pollen free. Fee $450. R. L. Smith, 
Dir., 12 Rockland Ave., Larchmont, New York. Tel. TE 4-5880 

i The Oldest Private Camp. 67th year. 
Idlewild Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. For boys.— 
3 divisions. 8 weeks $465. No extras, Riding. Sailing, 
canoe, mountain trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, aquaplaning, music, tutoring. Mature staff. 
Doctor, nurse, Cabins. Booklet. Mr, and Mrs. L. D. Roys, 
326 Otis Street, West Newton 65, Massachusetts. 








There’s fun at Kabeyun for boys 8-16. On 
Kabeyun Lake Winnipessuives in the White Moun- 
tains. P.O. Alton Bay, N.H. Sailing, swimming, canoeing; 
tennis, baseball; riflery; fishing, woodcraft; trips; shop; 
music, pottery, plays. Elective program, fine equipment, 
mature leadership, 34th yr. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs, John 
Porter, Box F, 97 Everit St., New Haven Il, Conn. 





In Vermont 
Craftsbury School Be Vermont 
Serious comprehensive tutoring in all junior and senior 
high subjects, Classes of 3 or less only. Remedial reading. 
Experienced faculty. Individual pup All sports. Trips. 
Lake-front campus, N. E. Rioux, Box 132, Sheffield 9, 
Mass., or C. L. Early, 15 Lester St., Ansonia, Conn. 





H On Lake Fairlee, Ely, 
Camp Passumpsic ° Yt yoy i4 
For 125 real, live fellows on a beautiful Vermont lake. 
All land and water sports, riding, canve trips, overnight 
hikes. Practical campcraft, 3 age groups. 44th year. A 
happy, satisfying summer. Mr. & Mrs. David D. Starry, 
4706 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase I5, Washington, D. C. 











Bantam Lake, Litchfield, Conn. 
Wonposet 52nd year. 125 boys (5-15). 
4 age groups. All land and water sports. Sailing, water 
skiing, baseball, ritlery, archery. shop, tennis, riding. 
roller ing. Overnight trips. Experienced counselors. 
100 mi. N. Y. C. $450. E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield 
Place, Caldwell, N. J., Tel. CA 6-5031 















Boys—Girls 





in the White Mountains, 
Kezar Lake Camp frit iiine An ad: 
venture in Camping, for boys and girls 6-15, under the ex- 
pert supervision of professionally-trained, experienced camp 
directors. Mature staff. Creative program, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnett Lambert, 124 Highview Ave., Tuckahoe, N.Y. Mr. 
and Mrs.Samuel D. Lambert,38 Beechwood Rd., Hartsdale, N.Y. 








Indian Acres 5, Forest Acres ciris 


Separate camps 2 mi. apart in the White Mts. 
33 years of Nation-wide Prestige. 
All sports & arts—finest facilities—also golf—trips—riding 
& ranchlife. ‘‘Teen-age Colon: g 
Dr. & Mrs. Krasker-1100 Park Ave.-N.Y.C. TR-6-5861. 








Chappa Challa Duxbury, Mass. 
Salt water Sailing Camp for boys and girls 7-15. Capacity 
70. Swimming, sailing every day on sheltered bay. Land 
sports, creative arts, riding, elective program, tutoring. 
Cabins, Nurse. Mr. & Mrs. J. Verity Smith, 22 Powder 
Point Ave., Duxbury, Mass. 





Lake Garfield, 3 hours N. Y. 
Jayson Camps in tne Berkshires -1100 TE 
Educator-owned 32 yrs. Planned safe, healthful, happy camp- 
ing. Swimming, sailing, water-skiing, riflery, trips, riding. 
In Westchester, phone Anne K. Segal, NE 2 . Brooklyn, 
Dorothy Langer, NA 8-5785, Queens, Frances Jackson, HA 
4-0786. Mr. & Mrs. A. R. Jayson, Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. 











MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC 


SCHOOLS 





Boys 





H Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12. Complete college prepara- 
tion. ROTC. Highest U.S. Army rating for over 50 years. 
126-acre campus. Remedial reading. Sports. New gymna- 
sium. Band. Summer Session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog. 
Rohert R. Weekes. The Manlius School. Manlius. N. Y. 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or business. 121st year of Char- 
acter Building. Overall charges $1225.00. 

Box IR New Bloomfield, Pa. 








Cocducational 


West Nottingham Academy 


Coedueational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Intensive prep- 
aration for college through One Subject Plan of Study, Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Sports, golf. Full extracurricular 
program. 8(-acre campus, Midway l’hila.-Balto, Est. 1744. 
Catalog, C. W. Blaker, Th.M.. Hdm., Box 14, Colora, Md. 

An accredited coeduca- 


Oakwood School tional Friends Boarding 


School. Grades 9-12. Strong college preparation. Religion, 
art, musie; shop, typing. Small classes. Guidance. Work 
program. Sports. Social activities. Country campus 75 miles 
from New York City, Founded 1796, Write for Catalog. 
C. R. Hutton, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. GLobe 4-9400 


The Anderson School 


Year-round, Regents accredited, general or college entrance 
course. Grades 4-12 and post-grad. Expert guidance staff. 
Resident psychiatrist & psychologist. Small classes, Activ- 
ity program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. Catalog. 
L. R. Gage, M.A., Headmaster, Staatsburg-on- Hudson, N.Y. 
ee 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck Country School 


Por the slow or emotionally troubled boy or girl, Small 
group, individual academie attention, vocational and work 
projects. Psychological and psychiatric services. Year round. 
by home aummpiero. autiful country setting, 

R. Zneimer, Dir., Rhinebeck, N.Y. TRinity 6-3434 








ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine’‘ Prepare your boy 

to enter leading colleges and at the same time 
be trained for a commission in the Armed Services. 
Small classes, highest academic standards. Prep. 
School and Jr. College, fully accredited; ages 12-20. 
All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Divi- 
sion ROTC. Catalog. Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


one . 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory, Business, general 
courses. Aviation, Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes; individual 
attention. All sports, Junior School. 76th yr. Summer session, 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box 284, Bordentown, N. J. 
i A college preparatory school with a tradi- 
Peddie tion of outstanding success preparing boys 
for college and for life. Grades 6-12, Endowed; fully ac- 
credited. Guidance; remedial reading; publie speaking re- 
quired, Separate Jr, School. All sports, golf, swimming. 


280 acres off N.J. Turnpike. Summer session. 92nd year. 
Catalog. Dr, C. 0. Morong, Hdm., Box 4-F, Hightstown, N.J. 








Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and gov- 
ernment academies, Separate Junior School. Testing and 
guidance for college and career. Naval training. Sports, 
boats, band. Approved summer school and camp. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box K, Toms River, N. J. 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems ean learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual programs. Acceleration, 
Remedial programs. Accredited, Near Washington, D.C, 
Philip Lincoin Garland, Dir., Box 200, Olney, Maryland 





me BULLIS 


6 miles from the At Silver Spring, 





White House Md. Box B. 

Wm. F. Bullis, Address: 
U.S.N.A. ‘24, Pres. Registrar 

ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited. Outstanding success. Modern fireproof buildin 
Rates moderate. Summer term—June 17. Write for catalog. 








Girts 








Girls. Grades 4-12 
Samuel Ready School Resident and day. 
Accredited preparation for college. Music, art, dramatics, 
dancing, secretarial. Daily chapel, Family life emphasized. 
Share-the-work program, Sports. 20-acre campus, Modern 
buildings, Est. 1887, Catalog. Miss Evangeline Lewis, 
5124 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. 

Junior College and School for Girls. 


* 
Linden Hal Cultural ard Vocational. Music, 


Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commercial 
Art, Interesting Activities. Preparatory and General 








Courses, Beautiful Campus. All Sports, Swimming Tool. 





Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—tifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
parctory course. Music. Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 
Riding. Execellent sports program. 80th year, Catalog. 
Address Registrar, Box R, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 

Episcopal Boarding & 
St. Agnes School Country Day School. 
Girls, grades 7-12. College preparatory and general courses. 
Sports, riding. Musie, drama, art. Accredited by Middle 
States Assoc. Activity program. Fireproof building, 40-acre 


campus, Est. 1870. Catalog. Miss Blanche Pittman, M.A.. 
L.H.D., Headmistress, St. Agnes School, Box R; Albany, N.Y. 








These camps and schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study in Upper School has increased number of Honor Roll 
students by 50%. Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. Fully 


accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 
ms, pool, 


16 modern buildings, 2 beautiful, 
splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for In- 


spacious 


rmary, Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guid- 
ance. Upper School Grades 9-12. Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All 
athletics, bands, Glee Club. 60th Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


J. C. WICKER, Box 404, Fork Union, Virginia 


ASSANUTIEN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 58th Yr. 
Accredited. New dormitory & classrooms, 
Small classes, college prep., supervised 
study. ROTC, In healthful Shenandoah 
Valley opp. Skyline Drive. Athletic teams 
for all; Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Tennis, Riding. Large Gym & indoor tiled 
pool. Band, Glee club. Rifle team. Grades 
6-1. Housemother, Catalog. 

Se Col. R. J. Benchoff, Hdm., Woodstock 3, Va Woodstock 3, Va. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS” HEIGHTS” 


MILITARY Highest Standards 


Accredited. Preparation for College and Govern- 

ment Academies. Junior School in separate plant. 

Boys pugne Ea ate and dn 
Y. 


uidance pro- 
Every boy in ath- 
. A OASIS “sports yea . n-profit, Swimming 
; golf, aviation. Summer school and camp. For cata. 
* address: 
Col. H. R. Armstrong, President 
Lebanon, Tenn. (Near_Nashville) 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Boys planning to attend engineering schools and leading 
colleges need thorough preparation. T.M.I. provides that 
foundation. Over 90% of graduates enter colleges. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. 144-acre campus. 84th year, Catalog. 
Colonel C. R. Endsley, Jr., Pres., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Fully acer’d. Prepares for Colleges and Gov’t. Academies. 
14 buildings. 9 built by U. S. Gov't, 2 gyms, pool, ROTC. 
Supervised study. Weekly reports. Junior School. Ali 
Sports. Band. Orchestra. Glee Club. Summer School. Write 
for Catalog and ‘‘47 Features.” Dept. R, Columbia, Tenn. 


The Sewanee Military Academy 


Division Univ. of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes, Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
RORO Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool. 
20 re mountain domain. Episcopal. 90th year. Catalog. 


P oraig Alderman, Supt., Box R, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 

school. R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating 
—Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the national 
academies, Separate Junior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post-graduate 
course. Reading Clinic, completely equipped with elec- 
tronic apparatus, under supervision of a reading expert. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. classes. In- 
door pool. Cadets live in a small groups with teachers. Mod- 

Write Co Brewster, College Park, G 


RIVERSIDE 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record, Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A., Box R-4, Staunton, Va. 


BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron and woodworking, auto mechanics, machine shop 
and electricity. Endowed. Incl 

avn. 1500 acres. Near Charlott 


Fishburne Military a co 

Distinguished College Preparatory School. Fully accredited 
since 1897. Small classes, Friendly, homelike atmosphere. 
ROTC Highest Rating. Sports; gym, indoor pool. Con- 
structive recreational, social programs. Catalog. 


Col. E. P. Childs. Jr., Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia 
Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses, 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influences. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 
Catalog: Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va, 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 66th year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes class rooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
o miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and ‘‘Your 


Boy.”” Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box R, Front Royal, Va. 
Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1250. 


Catalog. Col. C. S$. Roller, Box R, Ft. Defiance, z s 
Kentucky Military Institute s. 


with a winter home at Venice, Florida. Preparation for col- 
lege or business under ideal climatic conditions all year. 
Land and water sports. Oldest private military school in 
America, ROTC, For catalog and ‘‘Why Florida ” folder, 
address: Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres.. Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


Gordon Military College 


Accredited. Grades 8-12. Also two 

trains for military 1 

Stimulating activities program, 350 acres. Golf, all sports, 

Poul. fee inclusive rate. Founded 18 Write for catalog. 
Barnesville, Georgia 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Health and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia 


mountains. Winter at Hollywood-b; 
school plants, each with all facilities. 
ully accredited preparation for all colleges 


-the-Sea. 
Outdoor 


Florida—two complete 
ports year round. 
Also Post Grad- 


uate Dept. Constant association with selected teachers who live and 


eat with cadets. Weekly reports. 
TEED. Reasonable all-inclusive fe 
all. Separate Junior High, g 


ROTC program, Progress GUAR. 


strated catalog address: 


GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres.. S Box 404- R, Gainesville 4, Georgia 


Georgia Military College 


Accredited Junior College. High School grades 8-12. 78th 
year. Modern equipment. Personal guidance. Sports. Quar- 
terly registration. Designated Senior R.O.T.C. Honor 
School. Moderate cost, Write for catalog. 
Col. R. A. Thorne, Box R, Milled ville Georgia. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
32nd year. College Prepara- 
tory. Separate buildings for 
grades 1-8, Avoid winter ill- 
nesses and loss of school 
time in Florida’s healthful 
climate, Year round Tennis, 
Golf, Boating, Fishing & 
Swimming. Outdoor Pool. 
Moderate all inclusive fee. 
{Hustrated catalog, write Col. 
F.R. Williams, Box , 
10601 Biscayne Biva., Mi 
ami 38-A, Florida. 


ri $5 se 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 
Fully accredited, Prepares for all colleges and government 
academies. Separate Junior Dept, Naval-military training. 
Testing, guidance for college and career, Near Gulf 
beaches. All sports. Band. si Pole Admiral Farragut 
Academy, 501 Park St.. N.. St, Petersburg, Florida. 


in St. Blaise, Neuchatel 
La Chatelainie — “iirench Swizeriand 
Preparatory & Finishing school for girls 13-21. College 
Board preparation in English. Languages, home economics, 
secretarial courses. Optional winter & summer at Gstaad. 
Tours to Italy, France, Established 1880. Summer Session 
June—September. Dr. A. R. Jobin, Principal 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL 


Girls 


Radford School for Girls Accresites cot- 


lege prepara- 
tion in ideal ‘round climate. Open air classes. Music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality de- 
veloped in friendly home life. Sports, riding. Endowed. 
Limited enrollment. Catalog, Lucinda de L. Templin, 
Ph.D., Principal, 4401 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


Boys 


Judson School, Arizona 


Ranch school for 100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate, Small classes; accredited to eastern and western 
colleges; riding and polo included in tuition, Tennis, 
swimming, fishing, pack trips. 29th year. Catalog. 

H. R. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Coeducational 


A Coed School 
Brownmoor in Sunny Arizona 
Fully accredited. 125 boys & girls 6-18, College preparatory 
& general courses. Military training for boys. Small elass- 
es. Music, art, drama. Outdoor sports year ’round. English 
& western riding, tennis, swimming. H. R. Graybeal, Di- 
rector: Marjorie F. Sallie, Headmistress, Phoenix, Arizona 











Tth & 8th grades and High School and P. G. 
z Dept.; Teaches ‘‘How to Study.” Develops leader- 
life. ROTC. Healthful location, 2300 ft. Elev. 
Modern Gym. & new Rifle range. White Sulphur 
Accredited—all colleges. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Col. D. T. Moore, Box R-504, Lewisburg 5, W. Va. 
Established 1852. Non-denominational. 4 yrs. high school, 
2 yrs, Jr. College (liberal arts and business curricula). 
Point, and Winston-Salem. For catalog address: Col. 
T. O. Wright, Superintendent, Box R, Oak Ridge, N. C. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 7-12, Small classes, 
guidance, remedial reading. Emphasis on Christian char- 
pool. For Happy Valley folder and catalog, write Geo, F. 
Wiese, Box R, Ledgerwood Sta., Lenoir, N. C. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes (average: 10 boys). Free daily 
tutoring; supervised study stimulates learning. Reading 
riflery, Rate $1075 (uniforms included). Catalog. 
Dr. Boylston Green, Hdm., Box R, Camden, South ‘Carolina 
““Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. 7th-12th grades, Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
truck farm, For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box R, Bamberg, S. C. 


The School of Achievement. 145th year. 
ship. Remarkable success records in college and 
* Springs’ golf & swim pool. Athletics for all. 
> one . 
Oak Ridge Military Institute 
ROTC. Enrollment limited to 200. Near Greensboro, High 
Patterson School for Boys 
acter. On 1300-acre estate. Gymnasium, sports, swimming 
College preparatory, 
Camden Academy CoHege preparato 
help. How-to-study training. All sports, including golf, 
. one 
Carlisle Military School 
climate, Rate $890 (including uniform). School dairy and 
Girls 


SULLINS 


Distinguished Junior College for Young Women 


Accredited. All major liberal arts and 
career courses. Outstanding social pro- 
gram. All sports. Own stable. Lake. 
Indoor pool. Golf. Est. 1870. Catalog. 


Wm. T. Martin, Pres., Box R, Bristol, Va. 
. 

An old Virginia school for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school. College prep., gen’] courses. 
Secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. 


Catalog—State age and school grade. Wm. ates, 
Pres., Box R-574, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Accredited Junior Col- 
Stratford College lege and Preparatory. 
Develops aptitudes and abilities. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
Vocational Courses. Healthful location in foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts, Campus of 15 acres—all sports. Social program. 
Write for ‘‘Intimate Glimpses’ and catalog. John ©. 
Simpson, LL.D., Pres., Box R-4, Danville, Va. 


Averett College Fully accredited Jr. 


College. Transfer, terminal 
courses. Liberal Arts. Pre-professional. Merchandising, 
home ec.; secretarial, med. sec’], Piano, organ, voice. Art, 
drama, speech. Individual attention, small classes. Sports, 
pool, gym. Social program. Endowed. 98th yr. Catalog. 
Curtis Bishop, 


Pres., 406 W. Main St., Danville, Va, 
Virginia Intermon 


eral Arts and Career Courses. 
Journalism, 2-year Nursing, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Retailing, Secretarial. Elevation 2000 feet. 
Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884, Inclusive rate $1250. 
Catalog. Dir. Adm., Intermont, Box 145, Bristol, Virginia. 


. 1 . l 
All Saints’ Episcopa 

For girls. Accredited 2 yr, college, 4 yr. high school. High 
academic standards. Situated in historie Vicksburg National 
Park. Near Natchez, Separate music and art departments. 
All sports, riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box R, Vicksburg, Miss. 











Girls. 





Fully accredited Junior 
College for Women. Lib- 
Music, Art, Drama, Radio, 











Camp Advisory Service 


I am interested in receiving information and catalogues about 
camps for: (Please Check) 





BOY. sssssesssess PV CIETETTTTETT Girl. sssssessoe AGEs seresecece 
Now Attending (Name School).....ssceeeeeesereeeeveeeees School 
Grade in School..ssssssssssssssensen Health. sssssssessss stances 
LOCATION: 


M Mid Western 





oO New York [M Salt Water 
© Pennsylvania D Ranch 
© Southern States M Tutoring 
© Rocky Mountain States O Trips in this country or 
abroad 

Special features desired..... eececcecccces tee teeeneweee 
How much do you (8150-4700 
plan to pay for the 360° g 
camp season (about 8 weeks) ($350 to $450 a 
Name.ssssssssesssosossossossesanes ereer eer rere er eer tecceeces 


Street Address... 








City and State... 


Address: 
Ethel F. Bebb, Camp Editor 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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i r men. Execu- 
Nichols Junior College fe nen; Ezen 
Business Administration, leading to degree. Conservation 
& Forestry Courses. 1500-acre forest. An investment in Ed- 
ucation. Unexcelled location. 200-acre country campus. Small 
classes, Restricted enrollment, Modern dormitories. All sports. 
James L. Conrad. Pres., Nichols Junior College, Dudley |, Mass. 


Rumsey Hall "p mies "tom N.C. 


Grades 1 thru 8, Small classes. Boys learn to study. Country 
environment. Well coached team sports. Fishing, Skiing, 
Skating. Riflery. Mention age & grade. For booklet address: 


Mr. David R. Barr, Headmaster, Washington 4, Conn. 
Cheshire Academy 


A pioneer in personal attention to the individual boy. Small 

classes, flexible programs, thorough progress. College 

preparation, Experienced faculty. Graduation Jan., June, 

Sept. Summer Session. Junior School. Athletics for all. 
A. R. Sheriff. Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


Milford Summer School 


College prep summer session for acceleration, make-up or 
strengthening starts July 8. Boys, grades 8-12. Enroll 
far one or more subjects. Very small classes. Outstanding 
faculty. All sports. Sailing. 41st yr. Also winter school. 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford 3, Connecticut 
ry 

Thorough college preparation for 
Tilton School boys, grades 7-12. Builds char- 
aeter, responsibility, leadership. Small classes, understand- 
ing masters, stimulating instruction. New gym. Extensive 
sports program for all. Outing Club, Glee Club, Debating. 
Mod. tuition. Est. 1845. Karly application advised. Catalog. 
4. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdm., Box R, Tilton, N. H. 


New Hampton A New Hampshire School 


for Boys. Small classes. Ex- 
perienced masters, Excellent college preparatory record. 
Modern buildings, Well-regulated boarding school life. 
Sports for every boy. 8-week summer school begins July 2. 
Frederick R. Smith, A.M., Box 50, New Hampton, N. H. 











Boys 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


RCESTER 


ACADEMY et: eee 


Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 

lege entrance requirements. Many graduates 
enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8-12. Pref- 
erence given to younger students as college pressure re- 
quires thorough preparation. Only a few well-qualified 
one-yr. boys accepted, National enrollment. Teams in all 
sports, Gym. swimming pool, track, Activities. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 

81 Providence Sweet Worcester, Mass. 





Girls 





Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 


Thorough college preparatory and general courses. 9th-12th 
Grades. Art, music, All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern 
building in heart of famous educational region. Profession- 
al instruction in riding. Skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 





Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 0, Greenfield, Mass. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
Howard courses for girls. 82nd year. Grades 7-12. 


Post graduate. Art, music, speech, dramatics, secretarial. 
Small classes, friendly atmosphere, attention to individual 
needs. New gymnasium and auditorium. All sports, riding. 
Endowment permits moderate fee. Catalog. Mrs. Vida B. 
Clough, Box 16, West Bridgewater, Mass, 





Rogers Hall 


65 years of New England traditions. Near Boston. Thorough 
college preparation. One year intensive review for college. 
General course; secretarial training. Excellent music and 
art. All sports inciuding riding. Swimming pool. Catalog. 
Mrs. Katharine W. MacGay, Box R, Lowell, Massachusetts 


MID-WESTERN SCHOOLS 


. Pelightul country boarding school. 


Cocducational 


The Bement School 








Boys & Girls 
6-14 


Thorough academic 

. Preparation for secondary schools. Small classes. 
Art and music. Excellent supervision. Personal care, Also 
Summer Camp in N. H. Katharine F. Bartlett and M. 
Harriman Drexler, Directors, Box R, Deerfield, Mass. 


Stockbridge School 


Education for world understanding in modern, coeducational, 
college preparatory school, Excellent instruction for grades 
9-12. The Berkshires offer unequalled opportunities for 
winter sports and outdoor activities, Write: 

Hans R. Maeder, Director, Interlaken, Mass. 


Se 








Cherry Lawn School 


For academic distinction and personality development. 
Coed. Accredited. Grades 3-12. College preparatory. Small 
classes. Individual guidance. Study Aids. Dramatics, mu- 
sic, art. Riding, sports. 

Christina Staal, Ph.D., Dir., Box 21, Darien, Conn. 





: 

In a scenic Vermont valley. 
Lyndon Institute Grades 9-12. Coed. Accredited 
college preparatory; business, home ec., agriculture, auto 
mechanics, building trades. Art, music. Excellent faculty; 
personal guidance. All winter sports; football, basketball, 
track, mountain trips. Est, 1867. Full rate only $1000. 
Catalog. W. F. True, Box E, Lyndon Center, Vermont, 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 


Perkins School 


A year round special school for the Scientific Study and 
Education of children of retarded development, Constant 
supervision. Individual training. Five attractive buildings. 
130 acres of campus and gardens. Summer session in Maine. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Dir., Box 14, Lancaster, Mass. 











Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
PaA High School; separate 2-yr, College. Accredited. Sr. 
ROTC, CAA flying. Modern bidgs., country club. Sports 
for all; pool. Summer school; younger boys’ camp. 78th ae 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 147 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


ene 
Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes 3 personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC, All sports, indoor pool; flying. 113th yr. 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm., 647 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


H d Milit: 
Missouri estat rerio | 


and Separate Junior School 

69th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. Senior ROTC. 

Friendly, inspiring teachers. Small classes. Strong remedial 

reading and guidance program, All sports. Riding. Golf. 

30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre campus, 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 347 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Grand River Academy 


For younger boys—grades 2-9, Chartered 1831. Prepares 
for secondary schools. Classes average 12. Sports include 
swimming and riding. Daily afterclass activities program 
on 50-acre campus. Summer camp. For ‘‘Activities’’ cata- 
log. write: Carl R. Bauder, Headmaster, Austinburg, Ohio. 


Howe Military School Thorough academ- 


ic training in 
spiritual environment. Accredited college preparatory, busi- 
ness, Potential Achievement Rating gives each boy a goal. 
Small classes. Jr. school. Sr. Basic ROTC. Sports. New 
dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 547 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


X-RAY 

















& LABORATORY 





Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence of training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months: 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. 
Write for Catalog R. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





Northwest Institute of Medical 
Laboratory Technique xorg, ajs: 


Courses to 12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-ray and EKG. Free 
placement service. Coed classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. G. 1. 
approved. Catalog. 3410 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





. . 

Davis Institute of Technology 

Study in beautiful Miami. Complete courses in Medical 

Technology, Medical Assistant, a-y and Medical Secre- 

tariel. Write for free brochure. Department R, Davis 

sart ie of Technology, 2100 West Flagler Street, Miami, 
Jorida, 








Boys 


ST JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men. z 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching, Small classes, 
individual attention, Reading Clinic. 
ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, chap- 
el, All sports, including crew. Summer 
Camp. 73rd year. Catalog, Dir. of Ad- 
missions, Box 147, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval 
Academy College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 


mi. to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on 
lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 34 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Shattuck School Accredited 


Boys, Grades 9-12 

Balanced educational, religious, military program. Prepar- 
atory, general courses. Small classes. Sr. Basic ROTC. 
Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf course. Many activi- 
ties, Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 
Director of Admissions, 574 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
ee 


St. Thomas Military Academy 


Exceptional preparatory training in Catholic environment. 
Fully accredited, Personal attention to each boy. ROTC. All 
sports. Golf, pool, gym. Band, choir. Chapel, infirmary. 
45-acre campus in residential St. Paul, 73rd yr. Catalogue: 
Box I, Rev. Leo White, St. Thomas M.A., St. Paul, Minn. 

























FINE & 


Train for an art career 


Study in California under practicing professionals for a 
career in Advertising Art, Story Illustration, Painting, 
Photography, Industrial Design. Career opportunities for 
young women as well as young men in all fields including 
automotive styling, product design, photography. 700 stu- 
dents. Acer. B.P.A. degree. Finish 4-yr. course in 2 yrs. 
8 mos. by year-round training. Terms begin Feb., June, 
Sept, Enroll early, For new catalog write Miss Rice, 5353 
West Third Street, Los Angeles, California. 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 

















i i 26th year. Paint- 
Ringling School of Art 35" yer, Paint- 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior Design. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Student» use Ringling Museum and 
Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. Low cost. Write for 
catalog and folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 

George R. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y, Sarasota, Florida 










Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one 
of our 18-month Diploma courses in Commercial Art; 
Fashion Art; Dress Design; Interior Design; Our grads. 
in demand. Vet. approved. Co-ed. 35th Yr. FACTBOOK. 
Willis R. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 














Ray-Vogue Schools 


Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, 


Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Commercial Art, 
Photography. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st. 







Mon. monthly. Write Registrar, Room 604. Specify course. 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


COMMERCIAL 








Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 





Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12, Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C, All ath- 
letics ; Hiding, pool. 79th yr. Near St. Louis, Catalog: 

Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box R-4 Alton, Ilinois. 





Girts 





Monticello Established 1835 


2-Yr. Accredited Liberal Arts Program. Music, 
Drama. Also terminal courses and 2-yr, Executive Secre- 
tarial. 300 acre campus, near St. Louis. All sports. Rid- 
ing, Indoor Pool, 3-yr. Preparatory School in connection. 
Catalog. Box 353-R, Alton, Illinois. 





Cocdueational 





College preparatory. Coedu- 
cational, grades 7-12. Small 
. Strong faculty, Students achieve individual PAR 
goals through personalized guidance. Music, drama. Bal- 
anced activities, sports for all. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
art gallery. Modern dormitories, Endowed. Est. 1839. 
Catalog. M. L. Brett, 225 Academy Place, Elgin, Ii. 


ART 

Drawing, Painting, 
R.P.I. School of Art Rraving. Painting. 
& Fashion; Commercial Art; Interior Dec. ; Art, Education, 
Drafting. College activities. Dormitories. Degrees. Rich- 
mond Prof. Inst., College of William and Mary, Minimum: 
Room, Board, Tuition—$750.00. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address Director, 905 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


> 
American Academy of Art 

Practical courses in Commercial & Fine Art, Faculty of 
international reputation. Story, Advertising & Fashion 
Illus. ; Lettering. Layout. Painting. Placement Service. Vet 
approved. Coed. Summer term begins June 24, Frank H. 
Young, Dir., Dept. 247, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


` 
The St. Louis School 

i Professional training in Fine and 
of Fine Arts Commercial Art leading to B.F.A, 
dostee, Students live on University campus, Men admitted 
o R.Ò,T, 


. Write for bulletins. Kenneth R. json, 
Dean, Room 90, Washington University, St. Louis. Mo. 


DRAMA, RADIO & TV 



























Specialization in radio, 
Emerson College television, drama, speech, 
speech and hearing therapy within a broad liberal arts pro- 
gram. B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Coed. College 
owned theatre, radio station and completely up-to-date elec- 
tronic TV production studio. Dormitories. 77th yr, Catalog. 
Dean of Admissions. 130 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


National Academy of 
Broadcasting * Radio, TV 


Job-getting courses in Announcing, Writing, Production! 
Many positions! Summer course for college grads 
teachers, 3338. 16th St., N.W. (Dept. R), Washington, D.C. 
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CHANDLER SCHOOL 


FOR WOMEN e¢ SECRETARIAL 


Opens New Residence in Boston 


One of Boston's oldest and most distinguished Secretarial 
Schools now accepts resident students. Professional train- 
ing combined with advantages of livinz-in-Boston available 
to high school graduates. Two-year conrses provide Medical, 
Legal or Executive specialization. One-year skills course. 
Excellent resident facilities with cultural and social program 
at Franklin Square House, Catalog. Dr. George 1. Rohrbough, 
President, 439 Beacon Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


katharine sibs 








BOSTON 16 secretarial 
E 5 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 


One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog : PRESIDENT’ S SECRETARY 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





Earn your B. S. in 2 years! 
Bryant College Executive Secretarial Course: 
majors in Admin., Legal, Acctg. or Med. Sec’l. Also 2-yr. 
degree in Bus. Adm.: 4-yr. degree in Bus. Teacher Tr.; 
l-yr. Sec’l diploma. Coed. Traditional campus life. 24 bldgs. 
Dorms. Self-help. Veteran approved. REGISTER EARLY! 
Catalog: Rita Holt, Bryant College, Providence 6, R. I. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 











Zweegman School forsee: seren 
Medical Secretaries 


Accreditedby ACBS. 
Founded 1934. Ap- 
pry by San Francisco Medical Society. Write: Claude 





Yates, 1441 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 9, 
California. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 





Founded 1898. Now 
Perry Normal School incorporated not for 
profit. Prepares high school graduates in only three years to 
teach nursery, kindergarten, and primary grades. Graduates 
can obtain degree ot B.S. in Ed. through college credits 
and Summer School, Catalog, 

Room 318, 815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





WRITING 


EARNS OVER $2,000 
“Lucky stars looked down upon me the 
day I enrolled in the N.I.A. I have 
since earned $2,850 in salary doing 
publicity and advertising writing on a 
New England newspaper. Several of my 
features were also published by the 
Boston Globe.”"—Elizabeth Kagan, 1330 
Commonwealth Ave., Allston 34, Mass. 


How Do You Know 
You Can’t Write! 


HAVE you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 
Or have you been sitting back waiting for 
the day to come when you will awaken all 
of a sudden to the discovery “I am a writer?” 








If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
octors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 
Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute's New York Copy Desk Method 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home. Your 
waiting is individually corrected and constructively criti- 
eized, Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
7m are rapidly creating your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style. 

any potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—-stories, 
articles on homemaking, business, social matters, children, 
hobhies, travel, local, church and club activities, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure moments. 

A chance to test yourself—FREE! 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it FREE without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, (Founded 1925) 

(Licensed by State of N.Y.) 
(approved Member National Home Study Council) 
FREE NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your FREE 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Redbook, April. 








——— aun gee n ol 


wright 1967 Newspaper Institute of America 
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(Continued from page 109) 
then the problems multiply when money 
and in-laws are mixed—when parents feel 
they have the right to give orders beca'ise 
they give cash, or when young people feel 
guilty about accepting aid. 

“Money, either given or withheld, can 
be a power device,” Alice Adler said to me. 
“Tt is the rare parent who can quietly help 
his married child without turning into a 
benevolent despot who feels he now has the 
right to make decisions for the couple.” 

She told me about a 19-year-old girl 
who married her 19-year-old college-student 
fiancé against her father’s wishes. Instead 
of working out a loan or allowance arrange- 
ment that would permit the couple to live 
decently, the father adopted a policy that 
kept the couple financially off balance. 
He would, for example, give his daughter 
a fur coat for her birthday, or a substantial 
check from time to time. But in between 
the sudden bonanzas, the strain of trying 
to meet the monthly bills added to the 
growing tension between the young couple. 

“Obviously,” said Mrs. Adler, “this 
father was using money in a careful cam- 
paign to drive home to the girl the ‘mis- 
take’ she had made, and to alienate her 
from her husband. 

“To handle this kind of situation, a 
young couple must be aware of what money 
means to the parents—whether it is a 
means to enjoyment of life, or a weapon 
against people. For instance, if Dad used 
to give Johnny a regular allowance when 
he was a boy regardless of whether he did 
the chores, or got good marks, he isn’t likely 
to use money as an excuse to interfere in 
Johnny’s marriage. But if Dad varied the 
allowance depending on how he felt toward 
Johnny at the moment, then Dad is likely 
to go right on thinking of money that way.” 


Name married couples must face 
their own conflict between the need for fi- 
nancial help and the desire for independ- 
ence. In a recent survey of 5,000 young 
people, 94 percent said they wanted to be 
“on their own” when they married. But 
of this same group, three-quarters of the 
girls and more than half the boys said they 
would take money from their families. 
Either the sense of financial insecurity out- 
weighs the desire to live one’s own life, or 
these young people were just not aware of 
the conflict between the two. 

Babies have a way of arriving whether 
they are wanted or not. But the question 
of having children involves special prob- 
lems for early marriages. “As soon as I 
knew I was pregnant,” one girl said to me, 
“I made my husband promise he’d go right 
on ahead into medical school as we'd 
planned. I couldn’t stand the idea of a 
baby’s upsetting all our hopes for the 
future.” 

Most young married couples frankly 
admit that they are postponing having chil- 
dren until they are sure they can afford 
them emotionally as well as financially. 
For the young wives, especially, this is a 
hard choice to make. But, voluntarily or 
not, many of them are having babies. 
There are more than 300 children living on 
the University of North Carolina campus. 
Many of the mothers have formed a co- 
operative day nursery. 

Babies are born sooner and more often 
to noncollege early-married couples. There 
is less reason to defer parenthood. Usually 
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both parents are workin and there are 
h 


enough relatives near at hand to care for 
the child. 

Other problems can upset long-range 
goals. People do not easily accept the re- 
sponsibility for the results of their own 
actions. There is in all of us a tremendous 
capacity for what psychologists call “pro- 
jection”—the ability to blame others for 
mistakes we ourselves make. When a 
young husband blames his wife for “ruin- 
ing my life,” or when a young wife senses 
that perhaps she could have “done better” 
by waiting a few years, bitterness or even 
hatred can creep into a marriage regardless 
of where the fault lies. It is almost too 
much to expect a person to say, “Well, I 
let myself in for this.” It’s so much easier 
to say, “If it hadn’t been for you.. .” 
That is why the couple’s long-range goals 
should be discussed thoroughly before mar- 
riage. Each must be aware of sacrifices 
that may have to be made. 

Yet I came away from my investiga- 
tions in early marriage much less impressed 
by the troubles than by the living evidence 
of success provided by couples such as Don 
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Want to be sure of getting your 
RepBook promptly? 2 


At least four weeks before 
change takes effect, please write 
direct to us, giving date you’re mov- 
ing, old address and new address. 


The easiest way is to clip and 
send to us the old address from 
your Repsook together with your 
new address and zone number, if 
any. (Or fill out and send us Post 
Office Form 22-S, which is available 
at any post office). 


Write to Reppoox MAGAZINE, 
McCall Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


--------] 
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and Affie Gray at the University of North 
Carolina. Don was 20 and Affie 19 when 
they married, They haven’t much money; 
they live in a converted attic in a small 
house. Their amusements are books, con- 
versation and television; going out is rare. 
They survived a rough year in which Don 
studied by day and Affie worked at night. 
Now they both work in the college book- 
shop while Don finishes his political- 
science courses. They are deeply in love 
and extremely happy. “The most impor- 
tant thing,” Don Gray told me earnestly, 
“is to learn consideration for the other 
person. Thinking of her wants or her 
needs is the key to happiness.” 

The Grays had already learned their 
answer to the next—and most crucial— 
question facing young people who want to 
marry. 
3—“Are we emotionally prepared for mar- 

riage?” 

“How can you expect young people to 
know whether they are in love when at 
least half the people in America grow up, 
marry, rear children and die—never know- 
ing what love really is? Romance? Oh, 
yes. Infatuation? Certainly. Love? No. 
The problem is not so much one of calendar 
age as of emotional maturity. There are 
individuals 50 and 60 years old with the 
emotions of a 12-year-old. This is because 
most of us do not know how to bring up 


children.” 


This stinging indictment is from 
F. Alexander Magoun, a director of the 
Marriage Study Association and for the 
past 25 years a leading expert in family 
relations. It typifies the thinking of most 
authorities in the field. Examples of lack 
of emotional preparedness are everywhere. 
“It is absolutely impossible,” a disturbed 
father said to me, “to make my son, who 
thinks he is in love, realize that for the rest 
of his life he is going to be looking at hun- 
dreds of other women and comparing his 
wife to them—and that sometimes she will 
not compare favorably!” 

It is a rare couple that can realistically 
imagine the prosaic, day-to-day function- 
ing of the average marriage. Can any- 
thing be done to help young people learn 
the aspects of mature marriage? One 
answer is provided by Reuben Hill. 

“Whether they know it or not, parents 
teach their children about marriage every 
day of their lives.” Hill told me. “As they 
grow up in a family, youngsters actually 
are apprentices in marriage—making thou- 
sands of observations on how marriages 
and families work. How mature an ap- 
proach young people bring to their own 
emotional life depends on what they have 
learned from their parents.” 

Here are five things Hill thinks are 
important for children to learn about mar- 
riage from watching their parents: 

e Affection must be expressed un- 
ashamedly and continually. 

è Love between a husband and wife 
is unearned and unconditional. A man 
and wife love each other for what they are, 
not for what they do. 

© Sex and love cannot be separated. 
Sex plus nothing soon equals nothing, and 
sometimes equals less than nothing. 

© Marital problems can be solved by 
discussion. Children must see how ten- 
sions, resentments and even flatly differin: 
viewpoints can be compromised and eased. 
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GOOD JOBS 
WAITING 


...for the 
Young in Heart! 







Photographed at New York's Famous Essex House. 


Hotels, Motels, Clubs Call for Trained Men and Women 


Fresh out of school? Count a few gray hairs? What- 
ever your age—you are wanted in the hotel, motel, 
and club field as long as you are ‘‘young in heart”? 
And you STAY young, because your work is stimu- 
lating, fas..nating, alive! You are surrounded by an 
ever-changing picture of people and events. Wait- 
ing for you are exciting, ever-growing opportunities 
in luxurious hotels, thrilling resorts, glamorous 
clubs, beautifully appointed new motels. 


Lewis training qualifies you, quickly, easily, at 
home, in leisure time, or through resident classes in 
Washington. Thousands of Lewis graduates are 
now succeeding as Managers, Hostesses, Assistant 
Managers, Housekeepers, and in 55 other types of 
important, well-paid positions. 

Our FREE book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,” ex- 
plains how you are registered FREE in Lewis 
National Placement Service; how you can be a 


Lewis Certified Employee—certified to ‘‘make 
ood.” MAIL COUPON NOW. 


AIRLINE TRAINING 


TRAINING BRINGS 


race GOOD POSITIONS AND 


Clowns RAPID PROMOTIONS ^ 


Major airline executives rate Grace Downs E 
School as the finest in the country. Here, Wy 


young men and women learn during day and 
evening classes in a stratosphere cabin, Stu- 
dents simulate flying in the school’s giant Link Trainer. 
Airline executives interview prospective employees right on 
school premises. In 1956, Grace Downs placed 99% of its 
graduates, FREE placement. State Licensed. Get book RC. 
GRACE DOWNS Air Career School 
1055 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. EN 9-1460 
Dormitories in School Building 
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trial center. Students from 48 
states, 21 countries, Demand 
for grads. G.I. approved, Enter 
June, Sept., Dee,, March. Catalog. 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS] 87 pis, Woshington Boulevard 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Fe College Grads Get Ahead 


BACH. SC. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS in Mech., Civil, 
Elect., Chem., Aero., Radio (TV-Electronics) Engineer- 
ing, IN 36 MONTHS in Bus. Adm. (Gen. Bus., Acctg., 
Motor Transport Mgt.). Capable students faster. Beau- 
tiful campus. Well-equipped labs. Heavy demand for 
graduates. Placement service. Prep courses. Approved 
for Vets. Low cost. Enrollment limited to 1550. Enter 
June, Sept., Jan., March. Write Jean McCarthy for 
Catalog and ‘Your Career” Book, 


m> TRI-STATE COLLEGE izora, indiana € 
Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industria] chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1l-yr, photography 
course. 49th yr. Catalog. 21 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Milwaukee School of Engineering 


Bachelor of Science and Assoc, in Applied Sci. degrees. 
Many job openings for graduates. Courses in Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, Electronics Communication, Air 
Conditioning, Refrig. Approved for vets. Free career book- 
lets, write: Dept. R-457, N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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STENOTYPE 


Stenotype is the easy 
and fast way to top-pay 
stenographic, secretarial, 
and court reporting positions. Easier to write 
—easier to transcribe, because you “take” in 
plain, easy-to-read typewritten letters. 

Top flight opportunities unlimited—and 
the field is wide open and highly inviting. 

You can learn Stenotype in spare time at 
home without interfering with your present 
job. Low cost—easy terms. Machineincluded. 
GET ALL THE FACTS—send today for your 
free copy of “‘Stenotype, For Better Busi- 
ness Careers” and learn how quickly you 
can enter this highly profitable profession. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution UR 
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When each parent stands up for what he 
or she feels is right and then eventually 
reaches a “kiss-and-make-up” agreement, a 
youngster learns that constructive conflicts 
are part of marriage. But he should be 
given a chance to see the kiss-and-make-up 
stage just as clearly as he sees the irrita- 
tion and argument. 


Sikes in marriage can be achieved. 
This is the most valuable lesson children 
can learn as they watch their parents work 
out dissensions, surmount crises, handle 
problems. 

Apprenticeship for marriage can be 
served in more homes than one. “A young- 
ster should be encouraged to visit the 
homes of friends and relatives where he 
will no doubt see different ways of running 
a family,” says Hill. “Through church 
and club socials he should get a chance to 
learn about marriage from newlyweds and 
engaged couples—those just ahead of him 
in the ranks of life. This kind of training 
is as sound in family relations as it is in 
business. And it is especially useful for 
young people whose parents are unhappily 
married, or whose homes are broken by 
divorce or death.” 

Finally, says Hill, parents should help 
a young person make his own dating experi- 
ences a period of training and testing as 
well as of glamour and excitement. 
“Steady dating.” Hill says, “if it is not a 
commitment to marriage, in many ways 
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gives more chance to form opinions and to 
develop insights than does casual dating. 
A steady-dating couple soon leaves com- 
pany manners at home, and the superficial- 
ties of hit-and-miss courtship give way to 
honest efforts to evaluate a couple’s perma- 
nent compatibility.” 

This kind of marriage apprenticeship 
is one way to emotional maturity. Another 
lies in the “marriage courses” now bein 
given with growing frequency in high 
schools and colleges. Nearly 1,000 mar- 
riage and family relations courses are 
given in universities, and they are steadily 


being added to high-school curricula. 
Wherever these courses are given, students 
swamp them. 

The goal of the marriage course is to 
help young people identify and solve mar- 
riage problems so they will view matrimony 
neither as a cure-all for whatever ails them, 
nor as a battleground. Although the need 
for such courses is greater in high schools 
—where they can reach more people at a 
more impressionable age—only ileu 20 
percent of all high-school students are ex- 
posed to them. 


One of the leading programs on the 
high-school level is that headed by George 
Douglas, supervisor of the Family Life 
Program for the 46 Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina public schools. “Marriage,” Douglas 
told me, “is on the minds of most of our 
students. And most of them are naïve 
about it. But I find that, if I simply quote 
the divorce rate on early marriages, they 
stop and think twice.” 

Perhaps in another generation ad- 
vances in the understanding and teaching 
of human relations will be so great that 
every young man and woman will be pre- 

ared to make a success of marriage—be 
it early or late. But short of that Utopia, 
young people and their parents today can 
only do their best to evaluate properly the 
many pros and cons and then make a de- 
cision’ based as much on knowledge as 
hope. ... THE EnD 
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“Thanks to SPEEDWRITING short- 
hand, I have a glamorous job most 
girls dream of—secretary to the cast- 
ing director of a large Hollywood 
movie studio. Before studying 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand, I was 
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BACHELOR FATHER 


BY DON STANFORD 





They were strangers, he and the daughter he never knew. 


Suddenly responsible for her, he almost failed as a parent— 


until she taught him that the love of a child, or a woman, 


has to be earned unselfishly and humbly 


t had rained during the night, and in the 
gray morning a wan moist breeze stirred the curtains, 
bringing into the room the sounds of early traffic on the 
street below, a sizzling of tires on asphalt glistening wetly 
black. The rain had left'a freshness in the air that would 
yield, as soon as the sun had climbed high enough to burn 
through the lingering haze, to the humid heat of Washing- 
ton in late May. 

At eight minutes past eight that Thursday morning, 
however, it was cool enough in the room where Alfred 
Traynor sat rigidly erect on the edge of his unmade bed, 
staring with unseeing eyes at the dead telephone in his 
hand. 

He had been leaving for his Pentagon office when 
the telephone had called him imperiously back from the 
door; now he held himself with the unconscious stiffness of 
a man awkwardly trying not to wrinkle a fresh suit. 

He watched his hand stretch slowly out to replace the 
telephone in its cradle, and he observed quite detachedly 
that the fingers were trembling, that they did not seem to 
be his own fingers. 

He willed the hand to make itself into a fist, so that 
he would not see the trembling, and was vaguely surprised 
and mildly pleased to see it do as he had willed. And then, 
staring at his own clenched fist that was entirely detached 
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from himself, he took a firm grip on his numbed mind and 
forced it to pronounce the thought: 

Marjorie is dead. 

He waited for the thought to do something to him, and 
it didn’t do anything at all. He was dimly aware that 
something indescribably terrible had just happened to him, 
yet he could not even feel the hurt, let alone estimate the 
extent of a damage. Angrily, he made himself say aloud, 

“De l 23 

The sound of his own voice jarred him, but his mind 
skittered evasively away from the meaning of the word; it 
focused instead on the electric clock by the bed and 
shrilled, “Eight after eight; late, you're late!” 

He let habit take over, then; with a relieved sense of 
doing something, he let action take the place of coherent 
thought. Habit got him up off the edge of the unmade bed, 
and habit carried him downstairs and out into the gray 
morning, to stand on the curb and signal for a taxi to de- 
tach itself from the stream of traffic and carry him away. 
And habit made him look, to anyone who might have 
looked at him, just as he ordinarily looked: a lean, dark- 
haired, young-looking man in his middle thirties, with alert 
blue eyes and a nose that had once been broken and was 
still a little askew. And with something indefinable about 
him that made women look at him, although he was in no 
sense a handsome man, something that declared him to be 
free and unattached, at an age when a man is not likely to 
be still a bachelor. 

His mind began to function, not smoothly but sputter- 
ing and skipping like an engine with wet spark plugs, 
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about the time the taxi crossed the bridge into Virginia; 
by the time habit had carried him through the Pentagon 
labyrinth to his own steel-furnished office, things had be- 
gun to sort themselves a little, anyway. At least, although 
he could not begin to contemplate the consequences, he 
knew his immediate course of action. 

He went straight through his own office with an ab- 
stracted nod for his incurious secretary and put his head 
inside the door inscribed, “Norman Rice, Chief of Pro- 
curement.” 

“Got a minute, Norman?” Traynor asked. 
personal matter, but I’m afraid it’s urgent.” 


“It’s a 


Norman Rice was plumply forty, with a porcine face 
and heavy-lidded, sleepy-looking eyes, a ginger mustache 
and a crew-cut over a low forehead. He looked stupid, and 
carefully fostered that entirely deceptive appearance— 
although it fooled no one among his subordinates. who 
knew him for a brilliant, hard-driving man who command- 
ed everyone’s respect and no one’s liking, a cold fish with 
whom no one had anything approaching a personal rela- 
tionship. 

Traynor had been working immediately under Norman 
Rice for six years, but beyond the empty privilege of first- 
naming him, knew nothing of the man. 
now, how Rice would react to the extraordinary request he 
was about to make; since he had decided it was a matter of 
necessity, however, he did not much care. 

He took the chair Rice waved him into, and blurted 
without preamble, “I know this is a hell of a time for me 
to take off, Norman, with the whole wad of specifications 
under revision, but I need an emergency leave, starting 
immediately. I’m also going to need some help, if possible, 
getting a passport in a hurry and transportation to France. 
It’s tourist season, and plane space is probably tight. I—” 

Rice looked sleepy and patient and not at all interested. 
Traynor caught himself up abruptly; he said, less urgently, 
“Im sorry; I forgot to mention the nature of the emer- 
gency. I’m a little—disorganized. My ex-wife was killed 
yesterday, in an automobile accident in Italy. Her—our 
—my daughter’s in a boarding school in France, near 
Antibes; the school had me on the phone this morning to 
ask me what I’m going to do about the kid. I’m her only 
living relative.” 

“Never knew you’d been married,” Rice murmured 
sleepily. “The impression around here seems to be that 
you're the uncaught and uncatchable bachelor. . . . What 
are you going to do about the child, Al?” 

“I wasn’t married for long,” Traynor said, “and it was 
a long time ago. . . . Why, I guess I’ll have to go get her, 
that’s all.” 

“And then what?” Rice inquired, and Traynor an- 
swered candidly, “Norman, I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

Rice grunted. He murmured, “Shouldn’t think you 
would have. Likely to make quite a difference in your 
daily routine, suddenly taking on the joys of father- 
hood. . . . How old’s the young lady?” 

“Thirteen,” Traynor answered, and Rice’s heavy- 
lidded eyes opened wide for an instant; the ginger mus- 
tache twitched in what, if it had not been Norman Rice, 
Traynor could have sworn was a fleeting smile. 

“Um,” Rice said noncommittally. “Ah—you griev- 
ing, Al?” 

Traynor hesitated only an instant. He said, candidly, 
“No. No, I’m not grieving, Norman. I’m enormously 
shocked, of course, and I feel—regret, I guess. But not 
grief. I hadn’t seen Marjorie in almost eleven years; I 
guess I never knew her very well, really, even before that. 
We had two months together in the middle of the war, 





He did not know,’ 
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when I met her, and about two more at the end of it. That 
was all, and it was—a long time ago.” 

Rice grunted again. He asked, “And you haven't 
seen the child, either, in eleven years? Since she was 
two?” 

“That’s right.” Traynor said, and suddenly felt entire- 
ly hollow, with icy winds howling around inside of him, 
“Not since she was two.” 

“All right, Al,” Rice said. and his manner changed to 
one of crisp decision. “You didn’t take a vacation last 
year; you've got twenty-six days’ annual leave accumu- 
lated. plus twenty-six more for this year, plus thirteen days’ 
sick leave if you want it. Were you going to bring the 
youngster back right away, or d’you want to take a little 
holiday on the Riviera while you're over there?” 

“I don’t know,” Traynor said helplessly. “I just don’t 
know, Norman. The school asked me the same thing; I 
gather the term won't be over for two or three weeks and 
they wanted to know whether she’d be finishing or if I’d 
just yank her out right away... . 1 don’t know. I guess 
I'd better get over there as quickly as | can, and do what- 
ever seems best for the child after I’ve met her and—and 
sort of sized up the situation.” 

“You do that,” Rice said, nodding. “You get out of 
here, right now, and dictate me a memo; a progress report 
on the status of everything in your active file. Keep it con- 
cise, Al; all I want to know is how far you've got. PI 
puzzle it out from there and put somebody else on it. Stick 
your head in about lunchtime and I'll tell you when and 
where you can pick up your passport, and what we've got 
for you in the way of plane space. You want to leave to- 
night, if we can arrange it?” 

“Well—” Traynor said, startled and hesitant, “sure, I 
guess so—.” A score of protests arose in his mind and 
gibbered at him: He had a weekend sailing date, a Gibson 
Island house-party with some people he liked very much; 
he had a dentist's appointment on Monday; his car was 
being overhauled and he was supposed to pick it up tomor- 
row at noon; his laundry wouldn't be ready until tomorrow, 
and he doubted that he had enough clean linen for an ex- 
tended trip. And as for the various work projects that 
were assigned to him... . 

He blurted, his voice rising, “Listen, Norman, I don’t 
know that I can—there’re two or three things I don’t see 
how somebody else could just pick up in the middle. I’ve 
got a session coming up at the Bureau of Standards tomor- 
row, on the revised spec—” 

“Put it in the memo,” Rice ordered sleepily, “the best 
way you can. We'll muddle through. The machinery of 
Government will undoubtedly be slowed by your unex- 
pected departure, Al, but I doubt that it'll crunch to a stop. 
Now beat it, I want to make a couple phone calls. And, Al 
—one thing.:. .” 

There was an inflection in Norman Rice’s veice that 
Traynor had never heard in it before; it alerted all his 
senses. 

Rice said very quietly, almost shyly, “When you need 
some help, and you will, come around. My wife’s advice, 
on the policy level, is sound. We’re rearing five boys our- 
selves, but she used to be a girl. . . . We’ll look forward to 
seeing you, Al. Good luck.” 

Traynor swallowed hard and said almost inaudibly, 
“Thanks.” Dazedly, he realized that the unapproachable 
and dreaded Norman Rice was freely offering friendship. 


Posed gracefully beneath the flowering peach tree in 
the garden behind her beautiful old Georgetown house, 
Claire Morrissey made an exquisite picture. She regarded 
Traynor with a tranquil gaze, and it occurred to him all at 
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once that he had the word for Claire’s beauty: serene. She 
said, softly, “Please sit down, Al. I am glad you managed 
to come by, and if you found time for a call, you have time 
for a drink. And IIl bet you need one! Are you all ready 
to leave? How do you feel?” 


“Bewildered,” Traynor answered, and sank gratefully 
onto an aluminum chaise, “but I guess I'm ready. Gus 
Fox is picking me up in half an hour and driving me to the 
airport. It’s been quite a day. I’m sorry about the week- 
end, Claire.” 

“Don’t be silly!” -Claire told him with mild vexation, 
turning from the bar to hand him a frosted silver cup 
garnished with fresh mint. “Don’t you dare treat me like 
the kind of empty-head who'd be mourning her spoilt week- 
end at a time like this, Al Traynor! Oh, Al, I am sorry 
and—and upset for you; you do know that, don’t you?” 

Traynor nodded and quickly dropped his gaze and 
sipped at his julep; she was upset. he knew, and unex- 
pectedly so. He had known Claire Morrissey for six—no, 
nearly seven years, and he liked her and knew comfortably 
that she liked him; he had, of course, known that her quick 
sympathy would be forthcoming. But he had not antici- 
pated that she would be agitated or distressed, and it dis- 
turbed him that she obviously was. He said awkwardly, 
in some embarrassment, “Yes. I know. And thanks, Claire. 
But it isn’t anything to be sorry about, I guess; I mean, I’m 
nobody to be sorry for. So far as I know. Things are a 
little confused right now, but—” 

He looked at her over the rim of the julep cup, and 
said simply, “Tomorrow at noon I'll be landing in Nice. 
After that, we'll see how things go.” 

“Is she meeting you in Nice?” Claire asked, and her 
calm had returned. “The little girl?” 

“No,” Traynor said, “I’m to pick her up at her school 
—it’s about half an hour from Nice—and take her out to 
lunch. ...” 

He could not keep the bitterness out of his voice as 
he added, “The advantage of the arrangement is obvious; 
Tll know which one she is; the school will see that I get 
the right child!” 

“Oh!” Claire said softly. “Oh, the poor little thing! 
You don’t even know, what she looks like, do you, Al? 
What’s her name?” 





“Her name is Victoria,” Traynor said, his voice sud- 
denly harsh with the accumulated strain of the day, “and 
how would I know what she looks like? When I got out 
of the Navy in September, 1945, Id never even seen my 
child, only snapshots of her, and she was two years old. I 
had a child I’d never seen and a beautiful actress wife I'd 
met and wooed and won in two months a couple of years 
before and hadn’t seen since, and I had my discharge pay 
and a bonus. So we rented a beach house on Balboa Island 
and settled down to get reacquainted. And in two months 
Marjorie was in Mexico getting a divorce. a month after 
that she was in Italy making a movie, and not long after 
that she married this Italian count, the guy who cracked 
up his car yesterday and killed her. I never saw either of 
’em again.” 

Claire was watching a robin idly, and Traynor 
watched it too; the companionable silence grew, and the 
tension in Traynor eased a little, and Claire asked, “Was 
he killed too, Al? Her husband?” 

“No,” Traynor answered, “he was bashed about a bit, 
but he'll be all right. But of course the child’s nothing to 
him. I gather they’ve had her parked in boarding schools 
ever since she was old enough to live away from home; I 
never knew about that until now, though... .” He added 


guiltily, almost inaudibly, “I never thought about her 
much, Claire.” 

“Well,” she protested weakly, defending him, “well, 
after all, Al, she’s been a stranger to you, hasn’t she, even 
though ‘she is your own child? And so far away ... Al, 
what are you going to do?” 

“T wish I knew!” Traynor cried, “Oh, God, I wish I 
knew! Bring her back here, I suppose, when her school 
term’s over. But then—what am I going to do with a 
thirteen-year-old girl I don’t even know, when I do bring 
her home? Home—I haven't got a home to bring her to! 
I live in the Winston Club. where I can have a swim in 
the pool every morning and find a stag bridge game any 
night I don’t feel like going out. . .. Claire, I've been a 
bachelor for thirty-five years. except for a couple of months 
that just seemed stagey and unreal and make-believe. I’ve 
never thought like anything but a bachelor—how do I sud- 
denly turn into a father? I don’t know where to begin!” 





Claire regarded him coolly, a crisp blonde vision of 
tranquil poise; then suddenly her gray eyes were alight 
with mirth, and she gave him a flashing gamin grin that 
transformed her face. 

She said, giggling, “Buster, you are in a bind! A 
scrawny old rooster with a chick to bring up all alone! 
I’m sorry, Al, but I can’t help laughing!” 

“Well, it isn’t funny!” Traynor grumbled resentfully, 
“it's damned serious! I don’t know anything about chil- 
dren, and even if I dump the poor kid in another boarding 
school when I get her over here. I'll have to have a place 
for her to come home to during vacations, won’t I? And 
what kind of a father am / going to be, for a little girl to 
come home to? It just doesn’t seem fair to -the kid, 
Claire!” 

“It doesn’t, does it?” Claire murmured, and her voice 
sounded strange. She cleared her throat and added softly. 
“You'll just have to do the best you can, Al. And let peo- 
ple help you. You'll be surprised how many people can 
help, and how much help they can give, when somebody 
needs it. .. . You’ve never needed anything from any- 
body before. Al; you'll have to live a less selfish life from 
now on, and I bet you'll find it'll be a less sterile one, too. 
A man who doesn’t need his friends doesn’t achieve very 
deep friendships.” 

Traynor stared at her, amazed and uncomprehending; 
her golden head went high and bright color flooded her 
clear cheeks as she said defiantly, “To begin with, Z know 
just about everybody in the State Department, and the way 
they keep shuffling those poor USIS people around from 
country to country there’s always someone coming or go- 
ing. Plil undertake to find you an apartment by the time 
you get back here with her. It'd better be a furnished 
sub-let to begin with, I guess; I suppose you don’t own a 
stick of furniture, cowbird of passage that you are?” 

Traynor shook his head. wordless; he opened his 
mouth to speak, and Claire raised her voice hastily and 
commanded, “And don’t say anything, Al! Don’t you go 
jumping all over a lot of defenseless little conclusions, just 
because people want to help you to help a little girl... . 
What do you know about girls, anyway? Little girls, I 
mean?” 

“Not much,” Traynor mumbled, and wished his ears 
weren't flaming hot; it seemed so silly for them to be 
sitting here blushing at each other, “and not much about 
big ones, either. I... thanks, Claire.” He sighed 
deeply and murmured, “You know the only thing I re- 
member about Victoria? When we were down on the 
Island and things were getting a little bit worse every day, 
I used to walk to the post office every morning and the 


baby used to go with me. I remember walking slowly so 
she could keep up, and lopsided with one shoulder dropped 
so she could reach up and hang onto my hand. I re- 
member I liked that; we both liked it. But that was as 
close as I ever got to her, and that’s about all I really re- 
member about her.” 

His voice trailed off into silence, and after a moment 
Claire made a small wordless sound of encouragement. 
Presently Traynor said thoughtfully, “A man builds thirty- 
odd years of habits and associations and accomplishments 
into a character, an identity he wears as a turtle wears its 
shell. Take the shell off a turtle, and what you’ve got left 
is a sorry-looking thing, all shriveled and scrawny and 
defenseless. . . . Claire, I’m scared to crawl out of the 
nice, familiar, protective shell I’ve built myself and take 
some strange baby by the hand and go wandering off in 
search of some new shell that'll fit the two of us! I don’t 
know what I look like without my shell any more, and I’m 
not sure I’m going to like it when I see. . . .” 

“You'll get used to it, anyway,” Claire murmured, and 
smiled, “you'll have to. Don’t dread it, Al; it may not be 
so bad. But there’s one thing you'd better remember— 
Victoria won’t be a baby any more. . . .” 


She certainly wasn’t a baby any more, Traynor 
thought, watching the child as she bent her head in rapt 
absorption, ladling horse-radish liberally into the small 
glass cup of tomato sauce that accompanied her shrimp 
cocktail. 

She was slender and quite tall for her age, with eyes 
of a startling dark-blue framed in thick black lashes; her 
face was too thin, but arresting in its promise of extra- 
ordinary beauty to come. And she had the most remark- 
able poise; he wished that he might emulate her com- 
posure himself. 

She put the empty horse-radish bottle aside and 
promptly poured a sizable jolt of Tabasco into the cup, and 
as Traynor watched in mild consternation, she stirred the 
mixture delicately with her oyster fork and swiftly tasted 
the fork with the tip of her tongue. 

She glanced up, then, and caught him staring at her; 
the dark-blue eyes regarded him gravely for a long specu- 
lative moment, and she spoke. 

“The way you can tell if the sauce is hot enough,” the 
child explained, “is if it makes your eyelids sweat. I 
should say perspire. Your lower eyelids. If you can eat 
it and it doesn’t make your lower eyelids perspire, then 
you can put in some more horse-radish. Or Tabasco, but I 
like horse-radish better, don’t you, Papa?” 

She called him “Papa,” accenting the second syllable 
in a way he knew must be French. Her accent was very 
faintly foreign, too; she seemed to swallow her r’s and pro- 
nounce them somewhere in the back of her throat, with a 
little roll. It had not occurred to Traynor that his daugh- 
ter would speak French in preference to English, nor that 
her English would be even slightly accented; he was grate- 
ful for the ease and fluency with which she spoke it, but 
he found her slight accent, although rather pleasant, dis- 
tinctly unnerving. But her manners were exquisite; she 
appeared to be quite at ease with him, and gratefully he 
tried to respond in kind. 

“I don’t think I like it quite as hot as you do,” Tray- 
nor replied gravely, “but I'll certainly bear in mind your 
standard, Victoria. When I find my eyelids sweating— 
perspiring, I mean—the sauce will be too hot for me.” 

She seemed to find this acceptable; she nodded 
seriously. She said politely, “Well, could you order me 
some more horse-radish, please, Papa? I like it very hot.” 

“Of course,” Traynor said. Her grave formality de- 
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lighted him. He turned his head, and the waiter was at his 
side instantly. 

“A little more horse-radish, please,” Traynor said, 
and the waiter gave him a troubled, uncomprehending look 
and said, 

“M'sieu?” 

“Horse-radish,” Traynor repeated a little more loudly. 
and, when the waiter’s expression did not change, he 
turned to his daughter and said apologetically, with a 
humorous-helpless shrug, “I’m sorry, Victoria. I guess 
you'll have to do the ordering; you're the French-speaking 
member of the family.” 

“The family,” the child repeated, and her thin, ex- 
pressive face was briefly alight with pleasure. And then 
she said soberly, hesitantly, “Do you—really think I ought. 
Papa? Speak to the waiter myself, that-is? I mean, a 
lady doesn’t ever speak directly to a waiter when she’s 
with a gentleman, does she, even if he doesn’t speak 
French?” 

Traynor considered, briefly, but he was acutely aware 
that the waiter’s troubled, attentive and expectant gaze 
never left him. And he was equally well aware that the 
waiter had heard Victoria exchange polite formal greetings 
with the proprietor in fluent French. 

He thought, My God, I am going to have trouble living 
up to this young lady; she’s had better breeding than I 
have! 

“You are absolutely right,” he told her solemnly. 
“Now, shall I draw him a picture of the bottle. or will you 
tell me the French word for horse-radish ?” 

She giggled, and instantly the poise and the mannered 
composure vanished, and she was a skinny child, pleased 
with her father. 

“Raifort,” she said, and Traynor, pleased with him- 
self and feeling an absurd lilt in his spirits. turned to a 
waiter solemnly concealing the relief and revelation in his 
eyes, and gravely repeated, 

“Raifort, sil vous plait,” 

“Mais oui, m’sieu!’’ The waiter responded alertly. 
and vanished at a smart trot. 

“Encore un peu, you say, Papa,” the child Victoria 
instructed, “Encore un peu raifort. It means, a little more.” 

“Encore un peu raifort.” Traynor repeated dutifully. 
grinning, “s'il vous plait. How’m I doing, Victoria?” 

“Very well, I think,” the child responded, and smiled 
and dropped her eyes shyly. “Thank you. Papa.” 

“Thank you,” Traynor said, and made her a little 
half-bow without rising. But he had seen the momentary 
troubled look in the dark-blue eyes, the fleeting frown 
instantly erased by the guileless childish gaze. And he 
took a chance, impulsively} he leaned across the table and 
asked her seriously, confidentially, “‘Victoria—what’s 
wrong?” 

“Nothing, Papa!” she protested quickly, the dark- 
blue eyes widening. too-candid, too-innocent. But they fel. 
before his steady gaze; she whispered almost inaudibly, 
shamefaced, “Its—just that I must become accustomed to 
my name. To ‘Victoria.’ It is very nice in English; I 
shall learn to prefer it, I am sure. But I have always been 
Victoire... .” 


Considering, Traynor pursed his lips. He frowned. 
He rubbed his itching vaccination, absently. He said. 
frowning, imitating her pronunciation carefully, “Veek- 
twahr. And you like that better, do you? Veek-twahr?” 

The child looked at him beseechingly without answer- 
ing; then, very faintly, fearfully, she nodded. “Oh, but 
I know,” she said quickly, “Maman told me once, that I am 
Victoria, named for your mother. Papa. And if you think 
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she would object—I know she is no longer alive, but if you 
think she would prefer that I am always Victoria—” 

“I’m sure my mother wouldn’t mind,” Traynor said 
gently, and deliberately added, stressing the name and imi- 
tating the French pronunciation*to the best of his ability, 
“Victoire.” 

He saw the child’s eyes drop, the faint flush that suf- 
fused her cheeks; he added casually, “You know, I’ve 
always thought it would be a very good thing if people 
had a chance to choose their own names, instead of having 
their parents pin ’em on them. I bet there are thousands, 
maybe millions of people in the world who purely hate 
their parents for calling them John when they’d rather be 
James, you know?” 

Victoire giggled again, and again she lost her com- 
posure and became a child, vulnerable and defenseless and 
unutterably appealing; her giggle was a limpid clarity of 
sound that reminded Traynor of a mountain spring. 

Victoire said, “Or even if they don’t actually hate 
their names, they'd be quite a lot happier if they could 
choose their own, different ones. . . . How are we going 
to arrange it, Papa?” 

“I. don’t know, Victoire,” Traynor confessed. She had 
said we in a childlike, confiding way that turned something 
inside him upside down; a wild alarm struck at him, and 
he blurted, “I don’t even know how to start out being a 
father to you. I only hope I don’t make a mess of it; I’m 
afraid I’m not very well qualified for the job. I’ve never 
had any experience with children.” 

Victoire regarded him somberly and sighed. 

“And I,” she told him gravely, “have had no ex- 
perience with fathers, although I have always wanted one. 
So you need not fear that I will be critical, Papa; I shall 
be very glad to have you. . . Ah, here comes the horse- 
radish. The .. . pew raifort!” 


CHEAP EOE. 


Beyond the stone balustrade of the terrace the mountain 
fell away with a dizzying steepness; Traynor could look 
down upon the tops of trees and then a diminishing ribbon 
of winding road and, finally, the tranquil vivid blue of the 
Mediterranean far, far below. Behind him the chateau 
bulked huge and solid and impassive, its walls faded and 
mottled by the centuries to no particular color; it seemed 
to be a part of the mountain, as ancient as the mountain 
itself, 

And the old lady pouring tea in the shadow of the 
wall, her aristocratic hawk-nosed face as impenetrable as 
the rock of the mountain, and seemingly as hard; it was 
impossible to imagine that Madame la Marquise de la 
Graviéres had not been here as long as her chateau, which 
was now a school for young ladies. 

“I rejoice,” the old lady said in her exquisitely-mod- 
ulated voice, “that your meeting with the little Victoire has 
been so satisfactory, M’sieu Traynor. It gives me pleasure 
that you like her, as you say. She has indeed great charm, 
and‘you will find her most intelligent as well; she is at the 
head of all her classes. But you must not give credit to 


my little school for this; Victoire has been here only since 
mid-term of last year, as I presume you are aware?” 

“Well, no,” Traynor said apologetically, “I am not 
aware. Victoire’s upbringing has been -entirely in her 
mother’s hands; I’m afraid I... .” 

“She has attended many schools,” the old Marquise 
said, her voice without expression, “in Switzerland, in 
France, even in England; some very fine schools, and some 
less well-known, perhaps of less excellence. Perhaps not. 
In any case, less costly. As is my own. This is not un- 
usual in the case of a stepchild for whom there is no place 
at home, M’sieu Traynor; I have seen many such children 
as your daughter. But if you will permit me to offer the 
suggestion, I think it would be better to permit Victoire 
to finish her term here, if you can, before taking her to 
America. It is only a few weeks, if your affairs will per- 
mit you to remain that long?” 

“I have the time,” Traynor said, frowning, puzzled, 
“but I don’t quite understand. . . . You say she’s intelli- 
gent, at the head of her classes. Why...?” 

“Tt is not that,” the old lady said, and made an im- 
patient gesture, “the standards of American schools are 
far less exacting than ours. Victoire is now at least one 
year ahead in her studies; she could depart today and have 
no difficulty in taking up her school work in America. 
It is simply to make the transition less abrupt that I sug- 
gest these weeks for you here... .” 


She set her teacup delicately in her saucer and turned 
faded eyes upon Traynor. Deliberately, the Marquise said, 
“You must not expect that she is a normal child, M’sieu 
Traynor; she is not. How could she be, when she has not 
led a normal life? I think you must go slowly; allow her 
at least a little time to keep something familiar in her life, 
the while she adjusts to the unfamiliar. If I were you, 
M’sieu Traynor—and I am aware that I am being pre- 
sumptuous—I should rent for one month a small villa 
down there—” 

She pointed, with an imperious gesture, to the bal- 
ustrade and the seacoast far below it, but Traynor did not 
take his troubled, half-angry gaze from her face. She 
said, and he only half-heard her, “—It will be easy to find 
one for this month; in France the holidays do not com- 
mence until Bastille Day, the Fourteenth of July. You 
might find a small villa where it would be possible to live 
en famille with Victoire until the end of term; she could 
come to school each day by bus. It would approximate 
the life she is to expect henceforth, and it would not be 
totally different from any she has known. It might help 
her to adjust to the unfamiliar, you understand, if she 
could first experience it in familiar surroundings . . . ?” 

She gave Traynor an inquiring glance, seeking agree: 
ment, and he blurted angrily, “You said she wasn’t normal. 
Just what do you mean by that, Madame?” 


His head was filled with a clanging alarm; he shrank 
in revulsion from the word abnormal. That frail, defense- 
less kid with the thin, big-eyed, someday-to-be-beautiful face 
and those incredible courtly manners—there was not, there 
could not be anything wrong with her! And with the hot 
denial came the sudden defiant knowledge that she was his 
and that he could protect her from anything. But of course 
there wasn’t anything— 

“She does not—” the old lady hesitated and deliber- 
ately selected the word, “exhibit the capacity for normal 
emotion, M’sieu. I do not say that she does not possess 
the capacity for feeling, but she is—unfeeling. A young 
girl is normally, you understand, a creature of mercurial 
feelings, of violent—and transient—loves and hates; she 


will adore a teacher in February and loathe her in March; 
she will be inseparable from one classmate this week, and 
never go near her next. . . . But Victoire is different, 
M’sieu Traynor; perhaps dangerously different. On the 
surface she is exactly like the others, but beneath the nice 
surface she is—undisturbed. Always. She feels nothing, 
M’sieu; she cares for no one!” 


Relief swept the dread from Traynor, and gave way at 
once to exasperation. Irritably, he said, “If that’s all... .” 

“That is more than you think, M’sieu,” Madame la 
Marquise said crisply, “I fear you will discover so, to your 
sorrow; I wish only to warn you, that neither you nor 
Victoire may be harmed. . . . If the child feels nothing, it 
is because she has trained herself to feel nothing, to live 
alone within herself. Regard, M’sieu: in all her life she 
has known no home, no parental affection, no roots, no 
security. And when she has found a little love, perhaps 
for a classmate whose home she visits in the holidays, al- 
ways she has been taken from that school and placed in 
another, and—pouf! it is gone again. I think she has 
come to accept the fact that she has nothing beyond her 
lonely self and that, if she dares to care for something else, 
she will only suffer the agony of loss once more. And so 
she does not permit herself to care. But the danger, 
M’sieu—” 

Madame leaned forward, and her faded old eyes 
blazed fiercely into Traynor’s; in spite of himself he was 
impressed with the intensity of her conviction; he listened 
in fascination as she said harshly, “—the danger to the 
child, now, lies in yourself, M’sieu Traynor. You must 
not offer her too much too quickly. Her defenses must 
come down, yes, but not all at once, for she will be too 
vulnerable without them; she has lived too long in imagi- 
nation, denying herself experience. You must think of her 
as one who has known only starvation; she must eat spar- 
ingly of emotion until she can digest the richness, you un- 
derstand?” 

“I understand,” Traynor said flatly and rose. He did 
not try to put conviction into his voice; his patience with 
the old lady was at an end. He knew perfectly well that 
Victoire had had a raw deal all her short life, and he felt 
uncomfortably that he was at least partially responsible. 
And he intended to make it up to her in every way he 
possibly could. If the kid had been hurt in the past, she 
damned well wasn’t going to be hurt any more; he’d see to 
that. 

And he foresaw no dangers that he couldn’t take care 
of for her, somehow. He said, in a polite effort at placat- 
ing the old lady, “I had already decided to stay until the 
end of term, although I’d planned to stay in a hotel myself 
and leave Victoire here at school. But I think your sug- 
gestion is excellent; if I can find a place where she can get 
used to living with me during these weeks. . . .” 

“I will send you to an agence,” the old lady said, and 
her voice was as flat as his own, her faded old eyes dull; 
she did not seem to care any longer as she added, “But I 
urge you to remember, M’sieu Traynor—you have said, 
with engaging candor, that you have had no experience 
in being a father; you must not forget that Victoire has 
had no experience in being a child!” 


Through the. clear glass wall of the huge window 
Traynor looked out upon a small but exquisitely-landscaped 
patio carved out of the towering rocks of the shoreline. A 
pair of wind-twisted pine trees shaded one end, and the 
other was bright with flowers. And ten feet below the 
intervening low wall was the deep blue water of the Medi- 
terranean. Get up in the morning, Traynor thought, just 
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roll out of bed and pull on a pair of trunks and walk out 
there and dive in.... What a way to start the day! And 
the place is brand-new... . 

He turned from the window, abstracted, and glanced 
once more around the small salon with its gay, modern 
furniture and polished terrazzo floor. The newness and 
cleanliness of the place pleased him almost as much as did 
the marvelous beauty of its setting; already he could en- 
vision a month of pleasurable activities in delightful sur- 
roundings, and the prospect lessened his discomfort at the 
unaccustomed presence of the child. 

He glanced at Victoire almost eagerly, glad to have 
someone with whom to share his pleasure. 

But she was standing off by the big window fingering 
the drapes, her gaze averted, staring out over the blue 
Mediterranean. 

The fat man from the agence was studying Traynor, 
watching him closely. 

“One hundred and fifty thousand francs,” the fat 
man murmured, smiling, and shrugged to indicate that the 
price was ridiculously low, of course. “Everything is, as 
you see, absolument neuf, m’sieu, absolutely new. And 
everything is included. Linens you will hire, for a few 
francs, from the blanchisserie. . . . But come, I have not yet 
showed m’sieu the pièce de résistance of this so-modern 
villa—a real American kitchen!” 

A hundred and fifty thousand francs, Traynor com- 
puted, was four hundred and twenty dollars for the month, 
about a hundred dollars a week. Not cheap rent, certainly, 
but then it was only for one month, wasn’t it? And the 
place was magnificent, no doubt about that; it would be 
impossible, surely, to improve upon it... . Yes, if the kid 
liked it, he’d take it; no point in wasting time looking at 
anything else. ... And why wouldn’t she like it? 

The agent beckoned and stood aside with a flourish, 
and triumphantly, proudly announced, “Regard, m’sieu—a 
real American refrigerator! With ice cubes!” 

Traynor choked on a shout of laughter; fortunately 
the fat man did not observe it. He was bending low, 
wheezing with the effort; from the tiny home-bar refriger- 
ator he was extracting a single doll-sized ice-cube tray de- 
signed to make six forlorn miniature cubes. Traynor 
caught Victoire’s eye and winked merrily, but the child 
only looked puzzled; the fat man’s pride was obviously 
genuine as he looked to Traynor for admiration and ap- 
proval, and Traynor thought, In Heaven’s name, hasn’t 
modern refrigeration got to France yet? 

“Cest magnifique, n’est-ce pas, m sieu?” the fat man 
crowed with delight, and Traynor nodded. 

“Magnifique,” he agreed gravely. He turned to the 
child, who regarded him with a level dark-blue gaze, and 


. said gently, “Victoire. Do you like this house? Shall we 


take it for a month? It’s entirely up to you.” 
y uł y 


“It is very nice, Papa,” Victoire murmured politely. 
and the dark-blue gaze softened with something bewilder- 
ingly like compassion, and suddenly the child’s beautiful 
eyes were moist. Victoire said, and her voice was suddenly 
strident, “But no, we shall not take it! This man is trying 
to cheat you, Papa; he is a thief, but he shall not take ad- 
vantage of my Papa who does not understand! Écoute, 
donc—!” 

She swung on the startled fat man, who recoiled and 
backed away with comic dismay as the child advanced upon 
him, her fists cocked on her thin hips and the slender body 
bent forward belligerently from the waist, pouring forth 
a stream of staccato French that wilted the agent so that he 
seemed to shrink within his clothes. The metamorphosis 
was complete and instantaneous; the shy, thirteen-year-old 
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with the ladylike manners was now a Frenchwoman, and a 
shrew at that, thrusting her face into the fat man’s, blazing 
with anger. 

Traynor stood still, wordless and astounded ; he watched 
with a trace of alarm as his daughter finally permitted the 
agent to get in a few feeble bleats of protest, and then 
abruptly turned her back on the poor wretch, folding her 
arms across her chest and staring aloofly out over the blue 
sea. 

“T_T did not understand. m’sieu.”’ the fat man stam- 
mered abjectly, turning to Traynor and mopping at his 
sweating forehead with an enormous handkerchief, “if—if 
m’sieu will forgive me. . . . I thought that, being American. 
m’sieu would wish for himself and his daughter a villa such 
as this one, with American-style appointments. It is not, 
I will agree, cheap, such a villa—” 

“It is not!” Victoire agreed icily, turning swiftly upon 
the agent, who visibly shrank from her. But she was the 
ladylike child again now, saying crisply and with com- 
manding hauteur, “Very well; let us waste no more of my 
father’s valuable time. Perhaps you know now what we 
wish to see? Have you such a villa to show?” 

“Mademoiselle,” the fat man quavered earnestly. be- 
seechingly, “if mademoiselle will permit me. I ask no great- 
er privilege than to find for you a villa with which you and 
your father will be content in every respect. Will Made- 
moiselle have time to inspect one now? It is not far 
from here.” 

And what’s more, Traynor told himself half in amuse- 
ment and half in awe, he means every word of that. Liter- 
ally. She’s got him. He respects her as he’d never respect 
me. So I think I’d better leave the young lady in complete 
charge. 

But at the same time, as he followed her out of the 
villa toward the agent’s buglike baby car, his eyes rested 
on the slender form ahead with new and troubled interest. 
He was on very shaky ground indeed, Traynor felt appre- 
hensively ; he was just beginning to face the realization that 
for all the heartbreaking, fragile vulnerability of this skinny 
little creature, she was a full-fledged and terrifyingly com- 
plex person. And with a thrill of something like pure terror 
he thought, For all the rest of my life I’m going to be tied to 
her closer than I’ve ever got to anyone before—and l don’t 
understand one single damned thing about her! 


In a kind of numb fascination he simply stood aside 
and kept out of the way, speaking only when spoken to and 
then only to glance first at Victoire and agree with whatever 
the child suggested, while she and the fat man speedily 
concluded the transaction of renting a villa. It did not 
seem in any way sensible to him to renounce the beautiful 
new villa on the rocks for this tiny tumbledown thing of 
peeling pink stucco set in a weed-grown garden ten min- 
utes’ walk from the harbour of St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat. But 
whatever the child was doing, he knew certainly, although 
without a glimmer of comprehension, she was doing bril- 
liantly. 

The fat man departed at last, bowing profusely to 
Victoire and perfunctorily to Traynor, and they were alone. 
Alone, as it happened, in the kitchen of the Villa Lou Cig- 
aloun, which bore no resemblance whatsoever to the modern 
kitchen of the first villa. Like the rest of the villa, it was 
clean; but its furnishings were battered and primitive be- 
yond belief. Traynor glanced from the ponderous hulk 
of a cast-iron range big enough for a hotel kitchen to the 
wooden tub on the floor, covered with a wet burlap sack, 
which was the Villa Lou Cigaloun’s sole facility for refrig- 
eration, and unconsciously sighed. 

“Tt is not an American electric refrigerator,” Victoire 


murmured, “but you will find it will serve very well, Papa. 
We shall take every day a twenty-five-kilo block of ice, and 
this will keep our butter and our milk cool and sweet. And 
your white wine. And we are paying only seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred francs for this villa for the month, a 
little more than one-tenth the price that fat thief asked for 
the other. And I have made him agree to supply our bed- 
linens as well. and our electricity. . . . It is not so bad, I 
think. But do you not like it, Papa?” 

“Very much!” Traynor said hastily, “Only—well, we 
don’t have to be quite so frugal, you know. After all, we 
are going to spend a kind of vacation here, you know, and 
it is only for a month. We could have taken the other 
place if you'd wanted.” 

“Are you then very rich, Papa?” the child asked, and 
Traynor protested hastily. 

“No! No, of course I’m not rich. I didn’t mean I 
could afford—we cquld afford—a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs’ rent every month, I only meant we could afford 
it for one month. One little old month’s extrava—” 


“Then it would be very foolish to take that villa. 
Papa,” the child told him soberly, her dark-blue eyes con- 
cerned, “You see, it would not be only the villa, which is 
priced at perhaps four times what it is worth, but for every- 
thing else we might need here we should be charged four 
times, too. Food, wages—everything. No French family 
will ever take that villa, Papa, even though it is beautiful; 
the agence will not even show it to a French family. It will 
be rented only to a foolish foreigner—an American, if they 
can find one, or a rich Swiss or a Belgian. Perhaps even 
to a German; they are rich again now. But whoever takes 
it. everyone will know for a fool, and the French do not 
like a fool, Papa. The French have only contempt for a 
man who spends his money without getting due value, 
Papa; most of all they have contempt for the foolish Amer- 
icans. And I will not permit that they think in such a way 
of us!” 

“T—see,” Traynor said slowly. He glanced again 
around the kitchen, thoughtfully; it seemed somehow no 
longer primitive and stingy, but comfortably thrifty and 
eminently respectable. Impulsively, he put an arm around 
Victoire’s thin shoulders as he said, with simple sincerity, 
“Thank you for taking over, then. I hope you'll take over 
again, any time I’m thoughtless or fail to understand. 
This is a strange country to me, you know. But I don’t 
want people to despise us, either... . And I’m very glad 
you think of yourself as American, Victoire.” 

Her shoulder, in his cupped hand, was incredibly frag- 
ile; it was like holding the frail body of a sparrow, not strug- 
gling. but passive in his grasp. He wanted suddenly, 
fiercely, to hold the child in the protective circle of his 
arms, to keep his bulk between her and all the world while 
he made her eat and drink and grow strong; she was too 
thin, too weak, too frail! And then ‘Victoire moved a 
little away from him and his hand fell empty to his side, 
and the terrifying knowledge that had come to him on 
leaving the other villa returned, and in panic and revulsion 
he cried out silently, Z don’t want this; 1 don’t know how 
to be this close to anybody, to be responsible; I don’t want 
any of this to have happened! God, get me out of this! 

“But of course I am American,” Victoire said matter- 
of-factly, without inflection, “I have an American passport. 
Maman kept it always renewed for me. I could have had 
dual citizenship, but I did not wish to be Italian. And 
Maman said that American citizenship would always be 
useful.” 

“I only meant—” Traynor began, and stopped. He 
had been about to say that she seemed a good deal more 


French, or something, than American; if she really thought 
of herself as an American child, though, that might be tact- 
less, to say the very least. Further, it might make her self- 
conscious or ill-at-ease at the thought of living in America; 
she might get to worrying about being a misfit or some- 
thing. 

She had. however. given him an opportunity to say 
something he hadn’t had a chance to bring up before, and 
which he felt uncomfortably that he really should bring up, 
although he didn’t know quite how to do it or what to say. 
But at least he hadn’t had to drag the subject of Marjorie 
in by the ears; Victoire had mentioned her first, even if 
more or less indirectly. 

“I think your mother was quite right,” he agreed, and 
took a deep breath and plunged, “Victoire, I haven’t said 
anything about this before. and I really don’t know quite 
had to say it now, but I want you to know I—I’m terribly 
sorry about—about your mother. About her death. It 
was a—a terrible shock to me, too, although I know it must 
have been much, much more terrible for you; I just want 
you to know I do sympathize with you. And that ’m— 
I'm terribly sorry.” 

The dark-blue eyes regarded him curiously, and he 
sought desperately in them for understanding. for some 
feeling. And they showed him absolutely nothing at all 
beyond polite attention and perhaps a mild curiosity, and 
he felt like a clumsy fool. He opened his mouth to try 
again, and Victoire said quietly. 

“Do you really, Papa? Because you haven't seen her 
or known her at all for a very long time, have you? For 
eleven whole years? Could you really feel terribly sorry— 
I don’t mean just politely a little bit sorry—about someone 
dying you hadn’t seen for all that time? Why, Papa, I 
knew Maman better than you could have, and /—” 


A tiny icy finger trailed lightly up the back of his 
neck and a harsh protest leaped to his lips, but before he 
could stop her she said it. With that level dark-blue gaze 
steady on his face, without hypocrisy, with the simple 
candor of a child she said, 

“I don’t feel sorry, Papa. Not really sorry. I thought 
perhaps I ought to, and I tried to, but I don’t. I didn’t 
know Maman at all, so I don’t really feel sorry for her; all 
I feel sorry for is me, because 1 don't have a Maman. And 
that isn’t the same, is it?” 

Traynor shook his head. His mouth was cottony, but 
he managed to croak, “No. No, that isn’t the same.” 

“But I don’t feel very sorry even about that,” Victoire 
said meditatively, “because, you see, I’ve never really had 
a Maman. She used to come to see me at school sometimes, 
perhaps once or twice a year, but last year she didn’t come 
at all. And I could never go home for holidays because 
Alessandro didn’t want me there. And it was his home, of 
course, his and Maman’s; there was no place for me; I 
didn’t belong there. So I shan't miss her, really, and I 
just don’t seem to be really very sorry she’s-dead. . . . Is 
that monstrous of me, Papa?” 

Again Traynor shook his head; this time he could not 
bring himself to try to speak. It did not seem monstrous 
to him, for some reason; the childlike logic was clear 
enough. But what was even more logical, even in the midst 
of his smouldering rage at Marjorie who had callously neg- 
lected her own child so completely that the child could not 
even mourn her mother’s death, was the knowledge that the 
child was his child, too, and that his neglect had been even 
greater... : 

It seemed to him that she must surely resent him, and 
presently he had to ask it, to be sure. 

“Victoire.” he began, and cleared his throat and said 
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again more clearly, “Victoire. Listen, / never came to see 
you, either, not even once. I never wrote to you. For all 
you know I’ve never even thought about you, not once in all 
your life. Don’t you—dislike me, at least, for being 
thoughtless and inconsiderate, for neglecting you far worse 
than your mother ever did? I wish with all my heart I— 
but I didn’t! Don’t you feel, well, disappointed in me, or 
angry, or something?” 


Victoire considered a moment. She said, gravely, 
“No. I don’t suppose you ever did think about me, Papa, 
but why should you have done so? I didn’t belong to you; 
I was Maman’s. She took me away from you. Of course, 
you couldn’t come all the way from America to see me 
when I wasn’t even yours. and | never wrote to you, either. 
I wanted to sometimes, but I didn’t know how without 
asking Maman where to address you. And I did not wish 
to do that. . . . No, | find nothing for which to blame you, 
Papa; it was she who took me away from you—and then 
did not want me after all!” 

There was no bitterness in the clear voice; there was 
no emotion at all. She simply accepted the fact that she 
hadn’t been wanted; she hadn’t much affection for her 
mother, and little wonder, but she didn’t seem to be even 
normally resentful... . 

Traynor had a lump in his throat. 

He cleared it noisily and said harshly, “Now, look 
here, it isn’t as simple as that. You're being a little hard 
on your mother, you know—and entirely too easy on me. 
What in the—what could she do, but take you along when 
she left me? Could she leave you with me? A two-year- 
old baby girl, with a guy just out of the Navy, a guy with 
no family, no job and no place to live? J didn’t want you! 
And I had no way of taking care of you. -Of course, your 
mother took you!” 

Victoire’s thin face showed nothing, and the thick 
black lashes hid her eyes; after a moment she murmured, 
without inflection, “Even though she didn’t want me, 
either. . . . Papa, will you tell me about you and Maman? 
How it came to be; how you met and married? It is very 
important to me that I know.” 

The lashes came up for a moment and descended 
again; in the swift look she gave him there was a beseech- 
ing, an imploring demand. He said, startled, “Why... I 
met your mother in San Diego, during the War. She was 
in a U. S. O. show, and I had just been brought in on a 
destroyer that picked me up after I'd ditched, trying to get 
back to the carrier . . . I really don’t think I remember 
exactly how it came about; it was a long time ago... .” 

And it had been; a long time ago and a long time out 
of his mind. But even as he spoke, only half aware of the 
child listening silent and with downcast eyes, it all came 
flooding back into the blinding brilliance of the present. 
It was as though he lived that time again, though swiftly, 
and he was able to tell her how it was... . 


He hadn’t had a chance to feel anything like fear. 
thrashing furiously in the vastness of the empty sea with a 
hundred acres of lonely wild gray water already between 
him and the fast-receding bulk of the carrier, and only a 
fading patch of effervescent white on the roiled surface of 
the gray water where the airplane had wallowed and gone 
bubbling to the bottom. In his intense concentration on 
not pancaking broadside to the surging gray waves and 
being flipped upside down, he had not even felt the chill of 
alarm; there had been only that first incredulous indigna- 
tion at being unceremoniously soaked, and then instantly 
the rebellious anger that made him struggle against the 
sea for his life. 
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Every time he bobbed up out of the trough onto the 
crest of another wave, the carrier was farther away, with 
the swarm of airplanes circling over her like a cloud of 
gnats, peeling off one at a time to approach the pitching, 
heaving deck. He saw one—and then two, and then three 
—stall out of the pattern and splash into the sea as he had 
done, out of gas— 

And then the destroyer came slamming up out of no- 
where and a. life-ring with a line attached splashed into the 
sea quite near him, and he paddled over and got it, and 
they hauled him aboard. ... 

~The minute they hit San Diego he made for the 
Officers’ Club, along with a fast-talking j. g. off the de- 
stroyer, and they were barely inside the warm, smoky, 
noise-throbbing room when Traynor accidentally bumped 
this girl’s chair and she looked up and made some smiling 
crack about his ill-fitting uniform, Traynor. would have 
apologized and let it pass, since the girl was with another 
officer and she was also incredibly beautiful, but the j. g. 
off the ‘can’ moved right in with a melodramatic pitch 
about Traynor’s wearing borrowed blues because he had 
just been shot down and rescued at sea. And by the time 
Traynor had straightened her out on the shot-down part, 
he was holding her hand, and she was singing “People Will 
Say We’re in Love” to him and him alone, and her eyes 
were wet with tears while she was singing. 

It had hit him all at once, then, how close he’d' come 
to dying without ever having had a reason for not dying, 
and he began to shake all over; he hadn’t had the sense to 
be afraid before, and he was past the need for it now, but 
all he could do. was hang onto the girl’s hand like a drown- 
ing man while the icy waves of shivering swept over him 
‘inside. ... 


They gave him twenty-one days’ leave, and he spent 
- every waking hour of it with her, in Hollywood. She had 
a bit contract with one of the studios, but they hadn’t 
found anything for her to do yet, and if they had, she 
wouldn’t have done it if it had taken her away from him. 
They were young and scared, and they had walked long 
enough on the quicksand of the strangeness and loneliness 
and hunger of war; each of them clung desperately to the 
rock of the other. Even if he got killed, now, Traynor 
knew he wouldn’t really be dead so long as this part of 
himself stayed behind and lived; wherever they sent him, 
she would never be afraid or lonely again, for he was her 
courage, her reason for being. 

She was twenty-one, and he was twenty-three. When 
his leave was up, he was relieved of flight duty; he drew 
orders to ground duty at an atoll airstrip nobody had ever 
heard of, and before he shipped out, they got married. 
They had known each other twenty-two days. 


Traynor looked up, and the child Victoire was watch- 
ing him; she looked away at once, the thick black lashes 
veiling her contemplative dark-blue gaze. After a moment 
she spoke, without looking at him; as though to herself she 
murmured almost inaudibly, 

“And because of that . . . J am.” 

He saw the thin shoulder move almost imperceptibly 
in the faintest of shrugs, and the gesture was one of resig- 
nation and infinite weariness. 

It stabbed him with a kind of pain he had- never 
known before in his life. He could not have said what he 
felt: anger, and shame, and. compassion, and something 
more than all three. - 

He stilled himself with an effort, searching. for the 
words to make the child know that she was not merely a 
living souvenir of twenty-two days in which loneliness and 


bewilderment and terror had fused two strangers into a 
transient entity. And as he groped for the words, he knew 


- himself that she was’ not just that, but infinitely more, and 


the knowledge awed and humbled him. 

He said very quietly, very gently, with absolute con- 
viction, “No. It is not because of that that you are, 
Victoire. It is only true that, if it had not been for that 
you would not be, and it isn’t for you—or me—to under- 
stand why that-way was chosen. .. . What have they—?” 
his composure snapped suddenly, and he cried out at her 
harshly, angrily, “What have they made of you, an atheist? 
At thirteen?” 


Her face whipped round; she gave him. one blinding 
dark-blue look and ran, plunging out into the weed-grown 
garden. And from somewhere wisdom came to Traynor 
and stayed him as he exploded to his feet to follow her, and 
he stayed where he was, trying to recall how long it had 
been since he had thought about believing or felt any need 
to believe in anything beyond himself and his own limited 
understanding. 

Only a few minutes ago he had cried out profanely to 
a God of Whose existence he had not thought seriously for 
years, Get me out of this! Now he no longer wanted out; 
now he knew he was in it to stay and fearfully glad of it, 
and in quite a different spirit Traynor whispered aloud, 
humbly, “God, help me. Help us both.” 





Groaning, he sought to push away the first faint glim- 
merings of consciousness and return to the warm, dark, 
drowsy depths of sleep. He moved lazily in the bed, stretch- 
ing in the snug warmth beneath the quilts, fitting his body 
into the springy hardness of the old hair mattress, resolutely 
clinging to the ebbing fringe of sleep. 

But he could not shut out the monotonous buzz of the 
fat fly droning erratically across the room to bang bumbling 
against the window and then drone back again, and now he 
could smell coffee downstairs and sense movement in the 
house. 

His bedroom door opened very quietly, and then he 
was wide awake, watching Victoire very carefully backing 
in and turning with the tray in her hands, her small face 


‘grave and intent on not spilling anything. Frowning in 


concentration, she reached his bedside and bent to ease the 
tray onto the small table there; only then she looked into 
his open eyes, and at once her face was sparkling with 
delight. 

“Bonjour, m’sieu Papa!” she said gaily, and curtsied, 
“Le petit déjeuner est servi!” 

“Merci!” Traynor murmured, and triumphantly 
stuck out his tongue at her as he wriggled to an upright 
position in the bed, heaving his pillow up behind him 
against the bolster. 

Victoire giggled; she was delighted; she cried, “But 
your French is improving, Papa! You understood me, 
did you not?” 

“I understand coffee in the morning,” Traynor assured 


her, inspecting the flaky fresh brioche on the tray and the 
pale curls of butter, “but where'd this come from? Surely 
your friend the agent didn’t supply groceries, too?” 

“Oh, no, Papa!” Victoire told him and giggled at his 
foolishness, “I have been this morning to the alimentation 
générale; it is not far. I have brought coffee and milk and 
butter and fresh bread. And I have ordered everything we 
will need for our dinner tonight, and the boy will deliver it 
in a few minutes, so you must have your breakfast and get 
up, and you must give me the money to pay him when he 
comes!” 

“Dinner tonight?” Traynor repeated blankly, pouring 
hot milk into the strong aromatic black coffee and adding 
sugar, and Victoire raised the graceful dark wings of her 
eyebrows and said, “But of course, Papa! Certainly we are 
not going every evening to a restaurant as we did last night; 
that would be too expensive. And in any case it would not 
be amusing; it is only pleasant to dine out occasionally for 
a change, not as a habit. And why do we have a villa, if 
we are not to live in it?” 

Traynor swallowed deeply and gratefully; the coffee 
was bitter with chicory, but it was hot and fragrant and 
delicious. He broke off a bit of brioche and buttered it, and 
inquired thoughtfully, “What about your breakfast, while 
I’m lying here being pampered like a Roman senator? .. . 
And just who is going to prepare this dinner tonight, if we 
are dining at home? Have we hired a cook?” 

“I have had my breakfast,” Victoire informed him, 
“thank you, Papa. And / shall prepare dinner tonight. I 
shall prepare all our dinners, except perhaps an occasional 
one. | am an excellent cook, you will find.” 

“Are you, indeed?” Traynor said skeptically, laughing, 
“And just when and where have you found opportunity to 
become an excellent cook, my daughter? No; it isn’t that 
I doubt you for a moment, but | think we’d better plan 
on— 

“Please, Papa!” Victoire protested in a strained, un- 
natural voice, and Traynor, startled, saw that the child was 
intensely serious. “I can cook! And I can sew and do 
housework and keep accounts. ... I have been taught 
these things in all my schools; it is what a jeune fille bien 
élevée must know in Europe, especially if she is to have no 
dowry! And I have never had a chance to practice the 
things I have learned; I have never had anyone to do things 
for ...” she hesitated, and rich color suddenly flooded the 
pale, delicate face, and Victoire said proudly, defiantly, 
“But you will find that | have learned well, Papa! You will 
find that I will not be entirely a useless burden to you!” 


A useless burden! Traynor thought, startled, and then 
suddenly his eyes stung absurdly and he thought, Mud pies! 
She'll make mud pies like any other child, only not for the 
same reason any other child would. And by God I'll eat 
em! 

He swallowed hard and cleared his throat and found 
that he could speak; he said mildly, “All right, you can 
practice on me, if that’s the way it is. But only up to a 
point. I don’t want you spoiling your—ah—your husband, 
when you get him. There'll be no more breakfast in bed— 
that’s service above and beyond the call of wifely duty. 
From now on, I'll get up. And we'll dine out every other 
night. And since I’m on vacation with absolutely nothing 
to do, whereas you'll be back in school from tomorrow on, 
we'll divide the housework between us. Under your super- 
vision, of course, since I don’t claim to know how it’s done 
... Okay?” 

Victoire considered soberly; her small chin in her hand, 
her dark-blue gaze unwinking. And then a mischievous 
light began to dance deep in the dark-blue eyes. 
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“Q-kay, Papa!” she said with a little bubble of laugh- 
ter, and showed very white, slightly-crooked teeth in an 
impish grin that transformed her whole small, solemn face. 
She spun away with an exuberant little skipping step to 
throw the shutters wide, while Traynor thought, My God, 
but she’s a—a mercurial little creature, isn’t she? 

Mercurial . . . he knit his brows in a frown as the word 
caught tantalizingly at his memory and elusively slipped 
away and danced back—Madame la Marquise! His brow 
cleared and he snorted derisively, silently addressing the 
old lady: So little girls are ordinarily mercurial creatures. 
are they? Only this one’s not normal, is she? Well, 
Madame, you ought to see her now! 

He swung his legs out of bed and stood up, shuffling 
into his pullman slippers, feeling absurdly elated. The 
child was standing momentarily quite still in the flood of 
sunlight by the open window, looking at him with her lips 
still curved in that pleased, expectant smile; he flipped her 
a mock salute and said cheerfully. “Give me five minutes to 
shave and brush my teeth. And then—shall we go swim- 
ming, just to start the day off right? Or must we do our 
housework first?” 


The jetty was a long, slightly-curving arm of high- 
piled, rough, reddish rocks reaching out across the little 
bay to bar the surging blue waters beyond from the tiny 
tranquil harbor. 

The sea washed murmurous against the wet-glistening 
rocks, ceaselessly sending long probing fingers to rush 
foaming and splashing into the crevices and at once come 
tumbling noisily forth again. 

There were a dozen boats floating in a motionless row 
on the still water of the harbor. each with her stern moored 
snug against the pier. The last boat in the row, riding high 
in the water almost at the end of the concrete pier, was also 
the largest, a diesel yacht of some seventy feet over-all. 
Her swimming ladder was down, and three white-capped 
feminine heads were swimming lazily in the clear water 
alongside. Watching them from the shade of her canopied 
cockpit, was a square, solid-looking man in a basque shirt 
and yachting cap. 

Victoire reached the end of the pier and stopped; she 
slipped out of her brief beach jacket and dropped it with 
her towel on a convenient rock and without hesitation 
began climbing toward a particularly large rock jutting out 
from the pile and overhanging the clear water at a height 
of about ten feet. Traynor, following, glanced back at the 
diesel yacht as he dropped his sweatshirt and towel, and the 
man in the basque shirt half-raised a hand in greeting and 
acknowledgment as their glances met, and turned his head 
back to watch his own swimming party again. The golden 
letters across the yacht’s glistening white stern read, La 
SIRENE, Cannes. 

That's the life! Traynor thought admiringly, but with- 
out real envy and began to scramble up over the rocks. 
Above him, Victoire posed for a moment on the lip of her 
chosen diving platform, and momentarily some deep-buried 
Puritan instinct in Traynor was mildly scandalized at the 
brevity of the child’s bikini. But the slender golden body 
was a child’s body still, knobby-kneed and coltish and some- 
how touchingly vulnerable. She glanced down and gave 
him an insouciant grin, totally unselfconscious in her sexless 
near-nudity, and Traynor grinned back and thought Well, 
when in France dress as the French dress, I guess; but I'll 
have to get this young lady a decent bathing suit before we 
go back to— 

The slim body arched into the air and fell, cutting the 
still water with scarcely a splash, and Traynor caught his 
breath at the perfection of the dive, bewildered at the sud- 
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denness with which the coltish awkwardness had vanished 
and become sheer grace. 

Her head bobbed to the surface, the black hair plas- 
tered sleek and dripping close to her skull, one small pale 
ear showing through as she struck out toward the red buoy 
bobbing in the harbor’s mouth. She can swim like a seal! 
Traynor thought with pride and delight; he was inordi- 
nately pleased because he had always been a strong swim- 
mer himself; it was something he liked to do and now 
something they could like doing together. .. . 

He reached her rock and crouched, launching himself 
into a flat racing dive. And then, as his body plunged into 
it, the water was shockingly cold for an instant and then at 
once only pleasantly cool and very buoyant, holding his 
body up as he rose from the long shallow dive and struck 
out to overhaul Victoire, the steady thrust of his thighs and 
the rhythmic pull of his arms driving him hard through the 
cool water. 

He caught her just before she reached the buoy and 
touched it first himself; he let his feet drop down until his 
body was upright in the water, treading water lazily, watch- 
ing her. Clear crystalline drops of water sparkled on the 
ivory of her face and shoulders and in the wet black thicket 
of her lashes, each droplet separate and clear as a jewel. 
Her eyes were wide and her mouth open in astonishment 
and then incredulous delight. 

“But you have beaten me, Papa!” she crowed, laugh- 
ing in sheer delight, “and when I had a fine head start—but 
you are a wonderful swimmer, Papa!” 

Traynor was mightily pleased with himself and with 
her; at the same time he felt a little sheepish at having 
shown off so blatantly. He tried to steady the corners of 
his mouth and felt pretty sure he was smirking in spite of 
himself; laughing, he sloshed a mighty spray of water over 
the seal-sleek head and at once bowed his own head to the 
return storm as Victoire delightedly set about deluging him, 
splashing water with both hands, furiously. They battled 
amiably until they were both short of breath and then 
rolled over to float side by side on their backs. 

The sun was warm, and he began to feel drowsy; better 
not overdo it the first day, he decided reluctantly, and mur- 
mured, “We’d better go in now, I think; you haven’t much 
of a tan, and I haven’t any at all, and we don’t want to get 
sunburnt.... No race this time; let’s just take it slow and 


29 
easy. ... 


She stayed effortlessly beside him all the way back to 
the end of the pier, her slender arms plowing the water in 
exact rhythm with his own stroke; each time he rolled his 
face out of the water to gulp air he caught that one instan- 
taneous misty glimpse of Victoire’s sleek wet head stream- 
ing clear water, the half-closed dark-blue eyes momentarily 
meeting his own, the soft mouth open, breathing, and rolling 
away again. Happily, he took a vast simple pleasure in 
this silent companionship, a swelling elation. 

He pulled himself up onto the end of the pier and 
turned to stretch a dripping arm down to Victoire; she 
caught his wrist with both her hands and Traynor said, 
“Allay-oop!” and hauled the child bodily out of the water. 
He took two long strides and tossed her her towel and caught 
up his own, drying himself briskly; he noticed with mild 
curiosity that three fishermen had left their vast net spread 
over the rocks of the jetty and were clustered at the stern 
of La Siréne, the old man gesticulating expansively as he 
talked volubly to the basque-shirted man in the yachting 
cap while the two younger men stood by watching all this 
silently. . 

Victoire slipped into her beach coat and draped her 
towel over her arm; Traynor pulled his sweatshirt over his 


head, and she slipped her hand into his. But as they 
strolled off together. the man in the basque shirt turned his 
head; he touched the old fisherman’s arm deferentially to 
interrupt his impassioned speech and, raising his voice a 
little, addressed Traynor, “Hey, there—I beg your pardon. 
sir, but do you by any chance speak English?” 


Startled, Traynor could not reply at all for a moment: 
he had added the French yacht to the basque shirt and the 
yachting cap and the pipe, and the sum in his mind had 
spelled Frenchman; he was quite unprepared for the un- 
mistakably American voice. Victoire giggled, a little sput- 
tering sound of surprise and sheer delight at his comic 
discomfort. 

Traynor recovered himself and replied dryly, “As a 
matter of fact. I don't speak anything but English. My 
daughter, however—~ 

He gave the child’s hand a quick gentle squeeze of 
encouragement and took a self-effacing half-step back. The 
three fishermen had turned to him at the sound of his voice; 
the old man now shifted his inquiring expectant gaze to 
Victoire. who shot a dancing dark-blue glance at her father 
and addressed the old fisherman in rapid French. The old 
man’s seamed face creased in a grin of pleasure and he 
replied at some length, speaking rapidly. but no longer 
gesticulating while Victoire listened attentively, nodding. 
And then she giggled. and the old man shrugged and 
laughed with her. and she turned to the man in the basque 
shirt. 

“Monsieur Abadie.” she said gravely. and indicated 
the old fisherman with a polite nod, “is very sorry to have 
troubled you, sir. He did not realize that you were not 
French, as your yacht would indicate, when he spoke to you 
first; when he realized that you could not understand him. 
he wished to apologize—he could not simply walk away. for 
that would have been very rude. He wishes now to apolo- 
gize for knowing no English to explain to you that all he 
wished to ask in the first place is whether you would have 
the great kindness to inform the Harbor Master, who will 
presently appear. probably drunk, to demand whose nets are 
drying on the rocks, that they are the nets of Aristide 
Abadie, who will return for them after he has had his 
dinner, and not before!” 

The man in the basque shirt took off his yachting cap 
and made her a grave half-bow; he said, with the laughter 
bubbling in his voice, “Thank you very much, Mademoi- 
selle. Will you offer my apologies, please, for knowing no 
French, which as a visitor to his country | should do? And 
assure him that I shall be delighted to deliver his message, 
verbatim, to the Harbor Master. Drunk or sober. the 
Harbor Master speaks English.” 

Victoire translated rapidly to the old man and his two 
sons, and as one they bowed to the yachtsman: the old man 
murmured a few words, smiling warmly. and the three 
bowed again to Victoire and departed, the two sons follow- 
ing a respectful half-step behind their father’s long springy 
strides. 

“Monsieur Abadie says that you are most gracious. 
sir,” she told the yachtsman demurely, “and he regrets that 
the privilege of conversing with you in your own language 
should be wasted upon the Harbor Master. Who is. | 
believe, his brother-in-law.” 

“Ah,” the man in the basque shirt said, laughing. 
“Thank you again, and will you come aboard? My wile 
and daughters are dressing; they'll be up in a few minutes: 
they'd like very much to meet you. ... My name’s Skinner. 
by the way, Joseph Skinner. We're from Stamford. Con- 
necticut.” 

“Glad to know you.” Traynor said, and Victoire caught 





his eye and shook her head almost imperceptibly, “Mine’s 
Traynor, Alfred Traynor, and this is my daughter Victoire. 
We're from Washington. And thanks very much, but we’re 
—ah—well, we’re wet, and—” 

“And we must go home to begin preparing our din- 
ner,” Victoire added, smiling apologetically. 

“Ah,” Skinner said again, regretfully, “Well, then... 
take a raincheek, if you’re living nearby? We'll be lying 
here for a week at least, possibly longer. Maybe you’d join 
us for a day’s cruising?” 

The child lowered her eyes shyly, but not before Tray- 
nor had seen the gleam of pleasure in them; he said warmly, 
“We'd like that very much. Thank you. Our place is just 
over the hill, beyond that pink wall, the Villa Lou Cigaloun. 
Drop in any: time.” 

“Right,” Skinner said cheerfully, nodding, “we'll be 
seeing you, then. And thanks again for the excellent serv- 
ices of your interpreter!” 

Whatever that amazing kid was doing in the kitchen, 
Traynor told himself and sniffed hungrily, it certainly didn’t 
smell like mud pies. 

And he was ravenously hungry. 


When he had come downstairs, dressed in slacks and 


. open-collared sport shirt, the house had been redolent of hot 


buttery fragrances emanating from the kitchen. But his 
daughter had barred him firmly from investigating; with a 
floury smudge on her small nose and her eyes alight in her 
flushed face, she had ordered him imperiously to go and 
stop bothering the cook. She had been touchingly like a 
little girl playing at keeping house, and in mock humility 
Traynor had bowed to her will; he had retreated to the 
salon to write letters to Claire Morrissey and to Norman 
Rice, occasionally raising his voice to demand plaintively 
whether she was trying to starve him to death. ; 

But uneasily he sensed that this gay playfulness was 
not quite the easy comfortable fun it pretended to be, that 
there had been something almost feverish in the flush of 
pleasure on Victoire’s small face, in her shining eyes. Un- 
doubtedly she was enjoying her little game, her pretense of 
being grown-up and the lady of a real house, but uncom- 
fortably he knew it was more than just a game to her; she 
was trying with a fierce intensity to please him. And he felt 
that she should not; he was deeply grateful that apparently 
she was prepared to accept him and even to like him, but 
surely a child should not care quite so intensely? His first 
instinct was to say directly, Look can’t we just fool aroun 
getting meals and things together while were getting 
acquainted? I don’t want you waiting on me this way, it 
makes me uncomfortable. ... But she would take that as 
a rebuff, he felt certain; greater delicacy would be required 
not to hurt her, and apprehensively he doubted his ability 
to find the way. Soberly he wrote to Claire Morrissey: 

“ . . So superficially it looks as though everything’s 
almost too good to be true—the kid seems to like me, and 
I honestly like her very:much. I think she’s a wonderful 
little person; I don’t want to sound like a doting parent, but 
she seems extraordinary to me. But I don’t know how to 
communicate with her, and I’m afraid to try for fear of up- 
setting things right at the beginning. Fd give anything to 
have someone to talk to, someone who knows something 
about children. It seems to me'I may be going about this 
all wrong. 

“But I suppose itll all work out, once we get home and 
settled down somewhere; we'll get used to each other in 
time: Have you dug up an apartment or unything yet? PU 
be bringing her back in about five weeks, and if we haven’t 
any other place to go, I guess we'd better start thinking 
about a hotel for the time being, or...” : 
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He finished the letter, reread it and sealed it, feeling 
unhappily that it was an unsatisfactory one, but still it had 
helped to put his apprehensions into words to Claire. He 
took another sheet of paper and began to write, more for- 
mally and with many pauses for thought, to Norman Rice. 

“... PU have a good deal of time on my hands for the 
next few weeks while Victoire is in school, and Pd be glad 
to have some work to do. I thought perhaps you might 
want to send along some of the TTP Series, and I could be 
overhauling them while Pm here... . 

“My daughter and I are getting acquainted, and I like 
her very much, but frankly I find the responsibilities of 
fatherhood terrifying. She’s doing a lot better than I am. 
She is a very poised young lady, and a pretty one; she is 
also a linguist and apparently an accomplished cook; at 
this moment she is... .”. 


Three soft chimes struck from the dining room, and he 
turned his head; Victoire had shed her apron and stood 
fresh-faced and demure and smiling at the head of the 
table. 

She lowered her eyes shyly and murmured, flushing, 
“Le diner est servi, Papa. I hope you will enjoy it.” 





The rain fell steadily from a gray and cheerless sky, 
a warm and gentle Summer rain, but a thoroughly wet 
one nonetheless. Inside, the American Banking and 
Travel office was a warm pool of yellow light, a snug, 
dry sanctuary humming with the muted murmur of 
voices. 

The neat little sign on the girl’s desk read, “Miss 
Barlow,” but Alfred Traynor, curling his chilly toes 
uncomfortably inside his sodden socks, found it difficult 
to take his eyes from Miss Barlow’s face, bent over the 
forms she was carefully, filling out. It was a small, 
feline face, broad across the clear brow but narrowing 
to a tiny pointed chin below the small, snub nose; it 
was framed in shining smooth-brushed hair as glossily 
dark-brown as a newly-opened horse-chestnut. And Miss 
Barlow’s eyes— 

The girl raised her eyes suddenly and looked di- 
rectly into his, and he saw again that they were an in- 
credible color, a clear light-brown that was almost amber, 
and that they seemed to slant upward at the outer corners. 
Beautiful eyes. An exotically beautiful face. 

Miss Barlow smiled, and her small, snub nose 
wrinkled pleasantly, her amber kitten’s eyes half-closed. 
She said, in a voice that was unexpectedly husky, almost 
hoarse, 

“Okay, Mr. Traynor, that does it except for the 
insurance rate. Will you be the only driver of the car, 
or will your wife be driving it? Or anyone else in your 
party?” : 

“I’m not married,” Traynor answered, shaking his 
head, “and my daughter isn’t old enough to drive. So—” 

The amber eyes flicked wide, and Miss Barlow’s 
small pretty mouth dropped open. She gave one startled: 
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whoop of laughter and at once jammed her knuckles 
against her mouth, her eyes dancing. 

“[’'m—sorry!” she said in a choked voice, “Really 
I am! It just—sounded—” 

Traynor felt the hot flush creeping up the back of 
his neck; his ears were afire. But before he could speak 
a hand fell lightly on his shoulder, and the unmistakable 
voice of Joseph Skinner said with warm lazy pleasure, 
“Well, hello, neighbor! So you’ve met the traveler’s de- 
light, have you? Hi, Barley!” 

“Hi, Joe,” Miss Barlow said, “I’ve just insulted Mr. 
Traynor, or something. Tell him I didn’t mean it, huh?” 

“She didn’t mean it,” Skinner said immediately, 
“but we want to hear about it, Peggy and I. Peggy, 
this is Mr. Traynor; Mr. Traynor, my wife—” 

Mrs. Skinner was a rangy blonde with a wide humor- 
ous mouth; she gave Traynor a quick firm handshake 
and said warmly, “You're the fabulous swimmer with 
the remarkable daughter, who slithered away like a thief 
in the night before Joe could drag you aboard .. . 
You have to bring your child to meet our two; they’ve 
been giving the poor guy hell for letting you get away!” 

“And not only the kids,” Skinner said mournfully, 
and jerked a thumb at his wife, “She didn’t believe me 
entirely, either. . . . Where is your young interpreter, 
anyway? I’m surprised you venture out without her; 
I wouldn’t.” 

“She’s in school,” Traynor answered, “and it seems 
there isn’t any regular school bus for her school, and it 
takes over an hour with two changes to get there by 
ordinary bus. So I thought Id rent a car and ferry 
her back and forth myself; we'll want to take some side 
trips around while we’re here anyway. . . .” 


He did not add that the prospect of confronting 
Victoire with this extravagance made him preposterously 
uncomfortable, as though he were a willful small boy in 
for a parental scolding for doing something he had known 
to be forbidden. It was ridiculous to feel that way, 
and yet, when he had discovered how difficult it was 
going to be for the child to get to and from school and 
had immediately decided to rent the car, he had not 
simply announced his decision in a firm parental tone. 

Instead, he had come here alone, feeling rather 
sheepish— 

“Barley will fix you up, all right,” Skinner said, 
nodding, and Miss Barlow said, regarding Traynor with 
unconcealed interest, 

“Barley already has. Old friends, Joe?” 

“New friends,” Skinner said, and grinned at her 
slyly, “Interested, Barley?” 

“Darn you!” Miss Barlow said huskily, and laughter 
wrinkled her small nose again as her eyes flicked from 
Skinner to Traynor and back again, “Let us say in- 
trigued, shall we, Joe? Since you won’t let a lady be 
ladylike and properly reticent and demure? I am sorry, 
Mr. Traynor, but you do have the most raffish friends!” 

“I will control my raffish husband, and a good word 
it is for him, too,” Peggy Skinner said firmly and turned, 
to Traynor, “Mr. Traynor, we were going to come calling 
on you this afternoon, to ask if you and your daughter 
would come with us on Saturday. We’re going to cruise 
out to one of the offshore islands and have lunch aboard 
and swim from the boat.... You’re invited, too, Barley, 
and I hope you'll both come because the kids have cap- 
tured some more American college boys, and I just can’t 
face a whole day with nothing but a swarm of yelling 
teen-agers!” 

“Love it!” Miss Barlow said instantly, and Traynor 


glanced at her and found the amber eyes regarding him 
thoughtfully. He felt a pleasant tingle of anticipation, 
and to the friendly unaffected expectant gaze of the 
Skinners he said warmly, “That’s—very kind of you. 
and it sounds wonderful. Yes, we'll come with pleasure. 
What time Saturday, and is there anything that we can 
bring?” 


The car was a small, dark-green four-door sedan, 
and it was surprisingly lively and responsive, the little 
engine humming throatily as the car took the steep 
climbing turns of the mountain road with catlike agility. 
By the time the towering lichen-covered walls of the 
chateau loomed ahead, Traynor was handling the car 
with confidence and pleasure; he put it neatly between 
the great stone gateposts and braked with a flourish,” 
stopping in a small spurt of gravel before the chateau’s 
entrance. 

Madame la Marquise received him on her terrace 
as before, pouring tea in the shadow of the chateau wall. 
She handed him his cup and gazed for a moment out 
over the treetops and then turned her aquiline old face 
to Traynor’s, studying him with faded still-sharp eyes. 
And nodded in apparent satisfaction with what she saw 
and murmured quietly, “The child will be very happy 
that you have come yourself to take her home, M’sieu; 
it is an attention she will not have expected, and it will 
make her very proud. She will be proud, too, to be able 
to display her Papa and his automobile and his thought- 
fulness to her schoolmates. This is a very kind thing 
that you do.” 

There was a distinct warmth in the old lady’s manner 
that had not, Traynor thought, been there before. 

He murmured wryly, diffidently, “Well . . . Pm not 
so sure about the car. She may not approve of the ex- 
travagance. .. .” 

He told her, briefly, about the fat agent and the 
two villas and Victoire’s grave lecturing of him after- 
ward, and the old lady’s faded eyes came alight with 
amusement. 

“And she was quite correct, of course, as you had the 
wisdom to perceive; I do not wonder that your child is 
so happy with you, M’sieu Traynor, since you have been 
so intelligent as to treat her with the courtesy and respect 
you would offer an adult. Had you condescended to 
her, you might have stripped her of her dignity; at best 
she could scarcely have been moved, as she has been, to 
rise to your avowed opinion of her. ... But I think 
you need not fear, M’sieu, that her sensible frugality 
will move her to disapprove of your car!” 

“If I’ve done anything right,” Traynor said hon- 
estly, “we can charge it to luck, not intelligence, Madame. 
And I am really beginning to feel terribly apprehensive 
that things may not be going quite so right as they seem 
to be... . What makes you so sure she'll approve of 
the car, Madame? It’s at least as much of an extrava- 
gance as the villa would have been, in a way—” 


The old lady made a small impatient gesture and 
said crisply, “She is partly a young lady, M’sieu, as in 
the case of the villa; a house is a practical thing, not a 
toy, and she has been trained to be practical. But she 
is also partly a child still, and her training is by no means 
complete; I have never seen a child who was not de- 
lighted with the possession of a new automobile, nor one 
who questioned its cost. . . .” 

She smiled, and the faded old eyes twinkled; Traynor 
decided suddenly that he had been completely stupid 
about Madame la Marquise de la Graviéres, that she was 


not only clever. but wise. and he liked her very much. 
Madame lifted her teacup and sipped and replaced the 
cup unhurriedly in its saucer; she said, without change 
of inflection, “And now, M’sicu. we have only a very 
few minutes before the little Victoire will join us... . 
Have you reason for this feeling of apprehension you 
have mentioned? I do not wish to intrude, M’sieu; 
only to be of assistance if I can and you will permit me.” 

Traynor hesitated, searching for words; finally he 
said awkwardly, humbly, “I should certainly welcome 
any assistance, or any advice, you could offer me, Madame. 
But I—there’s nothing I can put my finger on, exactly. 
It’s just—I think it boils down to what you said last 
week: Pve had no experience at being a parent, and 
Victoire’s had none at being a child. And perhaps we're 
both trying too hard. It’s just—a little uncomfortable, 
that’s all. And I’m afraid of saying or doing something 
wrong, and I think Victoire must feel the same way... .” 

“It is not an unnatural assumption,” the old lady 
said dryly, nodding, “and it is always uncomfortable. 
M’sieu, to be offered love. Comfort comes later, when 
love has been accepted and has become familiar. Pro- 
vided, of course. that the offer is not withdrawn before 
the initial discomfort has worn off. Provided, for ex- 
ample, that you do not weary of your novel little game 
of parenthood before it is too late to withdraw the accept- 
ance you have offered to your child—” Traynor sat 
bolt upright, blazing with anger; the old lady showed him 
an imperious palm and continued, unperturbed, “—or 
provided that some disappointment in yourself does not 
frighten her away from you before she is fully certain of 
Volna e 


The faded old eyes gave him a shrewd look and 
perceived his unhappiness; Madame la Marquise con- 
tinued more gently, “God alone knows what shape it 
takes in her imagination, M'sieu. this dream she has 
yearned to believe in all her life; there is no way for you 
to know, and therefore no way for you to fit yourself to 
it exactly. But you have begun well, and you must 
remember that she will help—that it is you she wishes 
to love, and she can modify the dream to fit you in her 
heart insofar as it is possible for her to do so... You 
are uncomfortable, M’sieu, and so is she; but it is not an 
unhappiness, this discomfort. is it?” 

“No,” Traynor said thickly, and cleared his throat 
and repeated emphatically. “No! It’s just—” 

“You will come to know one another, M’sieu,” the 
old lady said quietly, “and with familiarity will come 
comfort. If you make mistakes along the way, and you 
would not be human if you did not, they will be forgiven 
and forgotten. . . . It is only now, when it is all so 
new, that it appears to both of you that the smallest 
single error can destroy so much. Perhaps, if you can 
help your child to understand that, she will be less un- 
comfortable with you. . . .” 

A tiny smile played at the old lady’s mouth and 
vanished, and Traynor said. laughing, “And perhaps, 
if I will first manage to understand it myself, I'll get 
along more easily with her? TIl try, Madame. You’ve 
helped me a great deal; I am deeply grateful.” 

“I have helped you not at all, M’sieu Traynor,” the 
old lady said, and rose, “but I think you will help your- 
self—and the child. That is the bell to end her class. . . . 
“I must mention to you that I have rearranged her schedule; 
she will have classes only in the mornings from now until 
the end of term, so that you can have your afternoons 
together. Shall we go now and find her, before she has 
slipped away to take her bus?” 
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Denny Skinner was seventeen, a slim laughing honey- 
blonde girl in brief white shorts and long-sleeved pullover; 
the three crew-cut college boys, who all looked bewilder- 
ingly alike to Traynor, glanced frequently and appre- 
ciatively at Denny’s long and lovely golden legs. The 
other Skinner daughter, Julie, was fifteen; her smaller 
body was startlingly mature in shorts and T shirt, her 
small pretty face brooding, almost sullen in repose. 
Victoire looked vulnerable and immature between the 
two blonde girls as the three huddled together on piled 
cushions at one side of La Siréne’s canopied cockpit; the 
two American girls were plying her with eager animated 
questions, however, and from Victoire’s sparkling face 
and frequent clear laughter, she seemed to be getting 
along with them famously. : 

“Soon as Barley gets here, we'll cast off,” Joc 
Skinner said lazily and added, nodding toward the three 
girls, “Kids seem to hit it off all right, don’t they?” 


Traynor’s pulse quickened; resolutely he put aside 
the vision of the amber-eyed girl in the American Bank- 
ing and Travel office, and agreed, “They do, at that... . 
How many d’you carry in crew, on a boat this size? 
Must take quite a ship's company to handle her, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Four,” Skinner answered, nodding, “the Captain, 
who is also the engineer, two sailors and the steward, 
who is also the cook... .” 

“The Skinners sail in style,” his wife put in dryly, 
“but never under false pretenses. It isn’t our boat, you 
know, Al.” 

“Of course it isn’t our boat,” Skinner said, “and 
who’d ever think it was, with a Cannes registration? 
It’s a charter, and practically a gift because the season 
hasn’t started yet and the crew was just lying around 
eating its head off anyway; at any rate it’s considerably 
cheaper than living in a hotel suite with a family of four 
and eating in the dining room. I found that out the 
hard way.” 

“The easy way, you dog,” Mrs. Skinner corrected 
him, giggling. 

Skinner grinned sheepishly and readily conceded, “All 
right, the easy way. Actually, this is a business trip for 
me; I had to come over to wind up an estate that’s been 
dragging through probate for years, partly because the 
principal heir is an eccentric expatriate who's lived over 
here since 1933 and won't sign anything we send him. 
Well, it looked as though this might take a couple of 
months at least, so the Skinners in family conclave decided 
that travel would broaden the lot of us, and the kids could 
go into summer school when they got back to make up for 
lost time, and over we came. 

“And fortunately, just before I went bankrupt, my 
expatriate heir offered us La Siréne for a month for the 
crew's wages alone. So... .” 

He shrugged and spread his hands and rolled his 
eyes heavenward, grinning. His wife giggled infectiously 
and added, “He’s got another yacht, can you beat it? 
Joe’s little heir, I mean. This is his old one; he doesn’t 
use it much any more. And he’s inheriting over two mil- 
lion dollars more, now that Joe’s persuaded him to 
accept it!” 

“Them whut has, gits!” Skinner grunted and hoisted 
himself to his feet, “Ah, here comes your girl, Al. Go 
hoist her aboard, while I pass the word to the skipper to 
get under way.” 

As a cream-colored motor scooter threaded its rackety 
way with negligent ease among the people and fishnets 
and other obstacles along the narrow pier, all heads 


, 
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turned as one from the decks of moored yachts and fishing 
boats alike to follow the jaunty figure of its rider with 
admiring eyes. The scooter coasted to a stop at La Siréne’s 
stern, and Barley Barlow, in white Bermuda shorts and 
white knee socks and a flaming crimson jersey, dis- 
mounted and propped it up on its kickstand. Cramming 
a white sailor’s hat at a rakish angle on her glossy chest- 
nut head, she squared her small shoulders, threw a snappy 
salute toward La Siréne’s cockpit and marched briskly 
up the short gangplank dragging an enormous straw beach 
bag behind her. 

Traynor went to meet her; he reached for the beach 
bag and she gave it to him with a gesture and a sidelong 
smiling glance that somehow commended more than the 
bag to his care. Traynor felt suddenly buoyant and gay, 
idiotically pleased with the prospect of the long lazy day 
ahead. 

“Hi, Peggy!” Barley said in her husky voice and 
slanted the tawny eyes toward the three girls across the 
cockpit, “Hi, Denny; Julie . . . and you’re Miss Traynor! 
I’ve heard so much about you! I’m Barley Barlow. . . .” 

She put out her hand in an impulsive, friendly ges- 
ture, and Victoire stood up and took it gravely, mur- 
muring something polite and inaudible. But Victoire’s 
dark-blue eyes flicked aside to glance at Traynor, and 
before the thick dark lashes hid them from him, they were 
thoughtful and troubled. . . . 


La Siréne rode serenely at anchor in the brilliant 
sunlight, her hull rising and falling lazily with the breath- 
ing swell of the sea. Fifty yards off her starboard bow 
the blue waters creamed against the pine-crested reddish 
cliffs of the island. 

With his naked legs stretched out on the sun-hot 
teak of the foredeck and his bare back propped against 
the anchor winch, Alfred Traynor watched the three 
heads wearing snorkels moving aimlessly along the island’s 
rocky shore while the sun cooked his relaxed and sleepy 
body. 

He had had encugh of swimming about and peering 
at the underwater world himself; they had all had 
enough except for the three youngest, Victoire and Julie 
and the boy called Jodo, still paddling slowly along the 
base of the red cliff. And he could not remember when 
he had felt so completely content, so languidly relaxed 
and comfortable and at home among friends. 

Denny and the other two boys—one was Dick and the 
other was Peter, and Traynor was still not sure which was 
which, were back in the canopied cockpit, singing in 
ragged harmony. Joe Skinner, in swimming trunks, was 
stretched face-down on the foredeck; Peggy lay supine at 
right angles to Joe and with her head pillowed on his 
hip, her arms outstretched and her eyes closed, her face 
upturned in blind worship to the sun. And Barley... . 

Traynor turned his head lazily; luxuriously he let 
his half-closed eyes rest on the girl standing with her back 
to the rail and her elbows hooked over it, leaning back 
and lazily watching the distant swimmers. In the trim 
black sheath of her swimming suit, Barley’s body was small 
and smooth and golden and perfectly formed. 

But beautiful as she undoubtedly was, her fascina- 
tion was made up of more than beauty. Traynor thought 
about it lazily and decided on a word: Candor. Candor 
and warmth. Or warm candor, or candid warmth... . 
He had decided at first that she was a little flirt, amusing 
but rather dangerous; now, after these few hours in her 
company, he had revised that estimate completely. There 
was nothing coy or flirtatious about Barley; probably 
she had discovered long ago that she didn’t have to bother 


with what she would call “any of that jazz.” Not that 
she was exactly ingenuous, either; she was simply— 
genuine. If she thought a man was attractive, she frankly 
let him know it; further, without being in the least arch 
or giggly or anything else repulsive, she could somehow 
make him feel she was delivering herself without reserva- 
tion into his hands, making him responsible for her and 
trusting him completely. 

She turned her head, and their eyes met; at once her 
snub nose wrinkled and her whole small face smiled, a 
welcoming warm smile of sheer pleasure. She came off 
the rail and down onto the deck beside him in a single 
fluid dancing motion. 

“Cigarette, Al?. . . . Isn’t this wonderful?” 

“M-mm,” he agreed and reached for his cigarettes 
and gave her one, holding the match in his cupped hands 
while she bent her head, her face intent, and then put 
her head back and regarded him through half-closed eyes 
while her small nostrils flared, curling smoke. The faint 
sound of the singing voices in the aft cockpit drifted to 
them, and Barley hummed a bar with them and sang with 
them huskily, “. . . man without a woman—Is like a wreck 
upon the sand... .” 

She broke off with a throaty giggle and drew deeply 
on her cigarette. 

Traynor said with lazy curiosity, “Barley. 
you?” 

The tawny eyes slanted at him quizzically. “Me? 
I don’t really know, Al; I haven’t found out yet. I keep 
asking, and I never get any answer... . I get awfully 
restless, Al; I’ve always been restless. It’s as though, if 
I stay still, I'll miss something; I’ll never know, you know? 
So I—” she paused thoughtfully, watching the smoke 
curl away from the cigarette between her fingers, and 
shrugged and murmured almost inaudibly, “—keep moving 
on. I’ve been in Europe a year, clerking in a ski lodge 
in Austria last winter and just living in Paris before that; 
now I’m here for the summer and I’m going home to the 
States in the fall, but I don’t know how long I'll be able 
to take it... . My family—” 

She glanced up at him again and her eyes were 
questioning and fearful and defiant, and then the look 
faded and she said softly, with a little catch in her husky 
voice, “They worry about me, Al. My father’s a doctor. 
He’s tried to give me everything; he just can't understand 
what it is I want that he couldn’t just give me if I’d ask 
for it; neither can my mother. And I can’t explain it to 
them because I don’t know myself; I only know I have 
to find it for myself . . . you know?” 


Who are 


She touched his hand tentatively, almost timidly; he 
turned his over and hers lay curled in it passively like a 
small warm animal. He watched the three swimmers come 
away from the rocks and move slowly toward the yacht, the 
masks pushed up on their foreheads and the snorkels bob- 
bing, Victoire’s seal-sleek black head a little in the lead. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, presently, “yes, I guess I know. 
. .. How old are you, Barley?” 

“Im twenty-five,” she answered, and her voice was 
bleak; she stared out over the water beyond the swimmers 
and abruptly pulled her hand away from his and stood up. 
She said without inflection, “I’m going to get dressed, Al. 
T’ll be back.” 

But she did not come back. Traynor reached absently 
for his pack of cigarettes and shook one out and lit it and 
then sat bemused while the cigarette burned away, unheed- 
ed, in his fingers. And then the swimmers were back, shout- 
ing and laughing and splashing at the stern. and Peggy 
Skinner roused herself and sat up, slapping her husband 


vigorously and calling, “Joe! Joe, wake up! It’s after four, 


and the kids are back; let’s weigh anchor and inaugurate . 


the cocktail hour. What a brilliant host and hostess we 
are, sleeping all afternoon!” 

“What else?” Skinner grunted sleepily. He sat up and 
winked at Traynor, grinning amiably, “A rude wench, but 
mine own. And she does have occasional good ideas—could 
you use a long, cool, tinkling gin-and-tonic, Al?” 

“I could indeed!” Traynor assented earnestly and got 
up and followed the Skinners along the narrow deck aft to 
the cockpit, thinking soberly, What a thoroughly nice family 
group this is, this easy-going friendly guy and his good-look- 
ing, unaffected wife and those two gorgeous kids; what a 
close, inseparable unit they make among themselves, and 
yet how quickly they make a newcomer feel close and at 
home with them! And Barley— 

And then the thought for which he had been groping 
came to him: can it be that Pm different, that I’ve changed 
so much in just this short time since I left home? Could it 
be that I’ve lived in my self-sufficient shell too long, that 
being dragged out of it and equipped with a set of problems 
like other people’s draws other people to me—and me to 
them? Could that be why I feel closer to these people and 
more interested in them than I do to—well, to almost any 
of the people I’ve known for years . . .? 

The car waited at the curb, muttering; a shaft of dim 
yellow light fell across the dark stone steps from the hall 
within as Traynor held the heavy.door ajar, striking high- 
lights from Barley’s glossy hair. Looking down at her, he 
cleared his throat and said, whispering in the &choing silence 
of the deserted street, ; 

“Shall I get a mechanic to come and look at your scooter 
in the morning? Maybe I could bring it back to you if it'll 
fit in the trunk of the car... .” 

“No, don’t,” Barley murmured. “I'll come down on 
the bus and get it in the morning. I—I can fix it myself; 
itll start all right. . . . Al, I—how unspeakably corny can I 
get? I feel as though we'd known each other for y-years!” 

Her arms were locked hard around his neck all at once, 
her small body straining on tiptoe against his own. And 
then her mouth was warm and fragrant beneath his. She 
wrenched free at last and backed away a step, her eyes wide. 

And then she spun away and was gone, and the heavy 
door closed firmly in his face, and after a long moment 
Traynor went slowly down the steps and got into the car and 
drove away. ' 


The car rushed humming along the Corniche Inféri- 
eure, its headlamps carving a yellow tunnel in the night. 
The smell of Barley’s smooth hair was still in Traynor’s 
nostrils, the taste of her lipstick on his mouth, the feel of her 
arms around his neck and the fluttering warmth of her small 
body straining against his own... . 
~ He shook his head violently to clear it and held his 
watch beneath the dash in the faint glow of light from the 
instrument panel. It was nearly one o’clock. Over an-hour 
since Barley had discovered her scooter wouldn’t start and 
he had offered to drive her home; it had been: farther away 
than he had anticipated. By the time he got home it would 
be two or after; Victoire would be asleep, of course, but still 
i didn’t seem right to have left the child in the house 

one.... 

He tried to sort out the whirling kaleidoscope of 
thoughts in his head, but it was no good; his brain was 
jammed with the bewildering events of the day, and Barley’s 
kiss had just jumbled everything else up hopelessly. He 

_had felt, once, on the threshold of revelation; now he was 
simply confused and bewildered. But not- unhappy— 
buoyed up by a wild, giddy elation. 
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_ He parked the car and went through the sagging gate 
into the garden of the Villa Lou Cigaloun; the first thing 
he saw was that the light was on in Victoire’s bedroom. 
Then, as he opened the front door, he saw Barley’s cream- 
colored motor scooter leaning against the house; it should 
have been still on the pier, crippled, and he was frowning 
as he bounded up the stairs two at a time and into Victoire’s 
room. 

She was propped up in bed with an open book on her 
blanketed knees, her dark hair in pigtails. 

She turned somber eyes upon him, and there were 
faint circles of exhaustion beneath them; her thin face was 
unsmiling, remote. - > 

“What are you—” Traynor began, blurting, and then, 
because she looked so childishly vulnerable in her blue cot- 
ton pajamas, he dropped his voice and said very. quietly, 
“What are you doing still awake at this hour, Victoire? 
Why aren’t you asleep? And what’s Miss Barlow’s scooter 
doing down there?” h 

“I was reading, Papa,” Victoire said remotely, “while 
I waited for you to come home. And as for the scooter, 
Jodo started it right after you left with Miss Barlow. They 
were all walking home with me, Denny and Julie and the 
boys, and Jodo just tried it once, and it started right away, 
so we decided to bring it here to keep it safe until Miss Bar-, 
low comes to get it. Perhaps she would rather have it here 
than on the public pier. . . . It is very strange that it would 
not start when she wanted it to, is it not, Papa?” ` X 


He opened his mouth to reply, and then he saw that, 
beneath the cool remote manner, she was yery angry and, 
perhaps, hurt as well; his own quick-rising anger struggled 
briefly against dismay and guilt and lost. He stood word- 
less, and she watched him unblinking and unbending; pres- 
ently he said quietly, “Yes, I suppose it is. I’m sorry, 
Victoire. Good night.” 

She put her hand to the light switch by her bed as he 
turned away, and her room went dark; from the darkness 
her voice followed him out into the hall, small and with- 
drawn and impersonal, “Good night, Papa.” 


CHAPJER 


He went to bed, but not for some time to sleep, and then — 
restlessly. The child’s attitude disturbed him deeply, and he 
could not decide what to do about it; it seemed to him, 
alarmingly, that no matter what he. did, he would be likely 
to make matters worse rather than to improve them. No 
doubt she misunderstood the situation, but it would be spe- 
cious to claim that she misunderstood it entirely; guiltily, 
he knew that he had wanted to be alone with Barley, and 
that he had been eagerly grateful for the opportunity pro- 
vided by the recalcitrant motor scooter. And then resent- 
fully, he told himself that that had been harmless enough 
and certainly nothing to be ashamed of, and demanded to 
know what right Victoire had to object to his taking Barley 
home? Or why the child should so obviously and with such 
chilling contempt disapprove? He was a grown man, wasn’t 
he? Was his every social relationship henceforth to be 
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subject to the approval or disapproval of a thirteen-year-old 
child? 

But he could not sustain his anger and resentment, even 
though he was convinced it was reasonable. . . . Reasonably 
or unreasonably, the child was disappointed in him; some- 
how he had let her down, and the fault was unquestionably 
his. He thought of the cool, polite remoteness in the child’s 
voice and in her unsmiling dark-blue eyes, and no protest 
could still the conviction that he had created a rift between 
himself and his child just when they were coming so close 
together. 

A feeling came over him that he had: not experienced 
since his boyhood, when he had gone to live in his grand- 
father’s house after his parents’ death: a bleak loneliness 
approaching absolute terror, a despairing conviction of his 
own inadequacy. He lay on his back and stared wide-eyed 
up into blackness and thought, / can’t do it alone; I’ve got 
to have help! Just somebody to talk to... . 

The thought of Claire Morrissey popped into his head 
out of absolutely nowhere, and he thought that he would 
give anything he had or ever would have, right now, to be 
able to pour out all his doubts and troubles to that serene 
and unruffled and understanding audience. And in the 
middle of the thought, quite suddenly, he fell asleep. 


In the morning it was no better; if anything, worse. 
He heard Victoire get up and hastily got up himself and 
dressed ; she was already in the kitchen starting coffee when 
he came down. and the formal remoteness was still in her 
greeting and her bearing; the distance still lay between 
them. 

He wandered out into the garden, and his unhappy 
eye fell at once upon the cream-colored scooter propped 
in bland silence against the peeling pink stucco. He scowled 
at the inoffensive thing; he could not even take pleasure in 
the thought of Barley for his dissatisfaction with himself. 

He should, he supposed, go in and talk it out with the 
child and explain matters to her so that she would under- 
stand. She was an intelligent little person; they ought to 
be able to talk things out together and understand one an- 
other. But he shuddered away from the task; he did not 
know how to communicate with her when she revealed this 
—this dislike of him.... 

He was relieved when he saw Julie Skinner trudging 
up the hill toward the garden gate, head down and with her 
usual brooding expression on her small blonde face as she 
scuffed along kicking at pebbles. 

“Hi, Mr. Traynor,” Julie greeted him mournfully. 
“Can Victoire come and swim with me? Denny’s gone to 
see the silly boys off; they’re cycling to Rome. And Mummy 
and Daddy said to tell you they’re coming up after a while 
to see if you can make coffee any better than Mario; his is 
ghastly .... Hi, Victoire! Want to come swimming?” 

“Hello,” Victoire said, and Traynor turned to see her 
„standing in the open kitchen doorway, smiling, her thin ex- 
pressive face animated and alive again. She turned the 
dark-blue eyes on him and at once lowered her dark lashes; 
her clear voice was quiet but vibrant and friendly and by no 
means distant, “May I, Papa? Your breakfast is ready, 
and there is plenty of coffee, and I have already had mine.” 

“Of course,” Traynor said, smiling at her; she did not 
appear to be looking at him and therefore did not see his 
smile nor return it. And he thought, with mingled exasper- 
ation and swelling affection, So . . . this is a family affair, 
this disagreement; the outside world is not to know anything 
about it! 

He was still disturbed as he watched the two girls stroll 
down the hill with their heads together, talking, but his 
heart was a little lighter; there was a rueful pleasure in 


knowing that he and she were conspiring together, if only 
to conceal their differences. 

But, concealed or in the open, the differences still 
existed; he went into the kitchen and poured a cup of 
coffee and carried it back out into the garden, his brow 
furrowed with troubled thought. 


He was still sprawled there, a half hour later when he 
saw Joe and Peggy Skinner strolling up the hill. He got up 
then and dragged two more chairs over to his own, and went 
into the kitchen to move the coffeepot over onto the hot part 
of the vast stove and carry the tray out into the garden. 
And some time later Peggy Skinner set her cup back in its 
saucer and leaned back in her chair with a sigh and broke 
a long and companionable silence, “I love French coffee 
when it’s good French coffee! ' I wonder what Mario does 
with his, washes out his socks in it? . . . Al, do I just imagine 
that you’re kind of morose this morning?” 

“Prying, inquisitive female,’ Joe Skinner said. “Ig- 
nore her, Al. She wants a smell of romance, successful or 
blighted, it doesn’t matter which; she’s equally ready to cut 
down her own wedding dress for Barley or hold your hand 
while you sob out the story of your heartbreak. All women 
are alike; the only thing they can’t abide is the thought that 
anyone else may enjoy some decent privacy!” 

“We introduced them,” Peggy said stiffly, “so surely I 
can ask if he liked her, can’t I? And anyway I didn’t; I 
was devious. I only asked him why he was standing on his 
lower lip looking despondent and suicidal, that’s all I did, 
you—you curbstone philosopher!” : 

Skinner chuckled lazily, and Traynor sat up and took a 
deep breath. After all, he had been praying for someone 
to talk to, and the Skinners were at least experienced parents 
who seemed to have done a pretty good job with their two 
daughters. . . . 

“You asked for it!” he said firmly, and rapidly re- 
counted the story of Victoire’s behavior last night and this 
morning, finishing unhappily, “. . . I—I feel as though I’m 
letting her down again right now, telling you all this when 
she’s obviously determined to do the family laundry in pri- 
vate. But damn it, she doesn’t know any more about intra- 
family warfare than I do! I’m serious about this, Joe, 
Peggy; it’s important! She’s had a rotten break all her 
short life, and she’s all too ready to disbelieve in people; we 
were just starting to get along pretty well together, and now 
I’ve disappointed her badly. I’ve got to make up for it, and 
quickly, and I can’t take any chances on fumbling the job! 
Now, then—you’re old experienced parents . . . what do I 
do?” 

The Skinners exchanged a long and pensive glance, and 
presently Joe cleared his throat noisily and began seriously. 
“Al, believe me, we are old experienced parents, and it’s 
been a painful joy every hard-won inch of the way. My 
heart goes out to anybody who tries to start this parent 
business in the middle, and I’m not wise-cracking. If there 
were any way I could tell you all we’ve learned in seventeen 
years right now, I would, but it would take seventeen years 
and wouldn’t begin to cover tomorrow’s new problem any- 
way.... In this case, though, I think you’ve just been inoc- 
ulated with what we’ve learned to call the Parental Guilt 
Complex. This—” 

“Complicated, Joe,” Peggy interrupted. “This could 
be worse than the usual Scornful Disapproval, because it 
sounds like she’s jealous, too. She could be, anywa,.” 

“Jealous?” Skinner said blankly, and then slowly, 
“Well, yes, I suppose so . . . but let’s take the primary lesson 
first, shall we? Al, the very first thing you’ll have to learn, 
and never forget, is that all children are perpetually em- 
barrassed, frequently to the point of tears and occasionally 


to that of murder, by practically everything their parents 
do! If they try to be dignified, they’re stuffed shirts, and 
he can’t bear to have his friends see them; if they don’t, 
they’re making fools of themselves, and he can’t bear to look 
at them himself.” 

“And,” Pegey emphasized, “what’s probably more to 
the point, Joe and I used to neck a little in the kitchen while 
I was getting dinner, until the girls called us in one after- 
noon and sat us down and informed us that there was some- 
thing obscene about that. at our age! If there’s one thing 
the young firmly believe, it’s that sex is not for anyone older 
than they are!” 

“True,” Joe Skinner nodded and regarded Traynor 
unsmiling, “and that’s about the size of it, Al. Your child 
is going to set an impossibly high standard for you, and, of 
course, you won't be able to live up to it. They all do, and 
none of us can. Fortunately, they do learn to make conces- 
sions, just as we do. Ungraciously, as a rule, but they make 
‘em. Only thing to do is resign yourself to the knowledge 
that you aren’t going to have their unalloyed respect, which 
you don’t actually merit anyway, and rely heavily on—well, 
love. Damn it, in the last analysis they'll forgive you any- 
thing because they do love you—but boy, how they make 
you suffer for it!” ; 


He fell silent. shaking his head, and Traynor glanced 
thoughtfully from his serious open face to Peggy’s. and 
presently said diffidently, “All right. I’ve got a lot to learn. 
Assuming that’s the first lesson, what do you prescribe in 
this case? What do I do now to get back her—her respect? 
Her liking? Joe, she doesn’t like me any more!” 

“She won't, quite a lot of the time,” Skinner told him, 
unperturbed, “and believe it or not, there'll be times when 
you won't like her much, Al. Nobody can like anybody all 
of the time, and being related doesn’t dilute that truth 
any.... Time, Al, that’s your only prescription. Wait her 
out; she'll come back. And that’s the only thing to do. 
Don’t plead, don’t reason, don’t threaten or bluster—and 
above all, don’t bribe! She’s offended, and she’s enjoying 
feeling offended; when she doesn’t enjoy licking her wounds 
any more, they'll heal, and she'll forget all about ’em.. . . 
Right, Peg?” 

“About right, yes.” Peggy agreed quietly, “except that 
Al’s trouble is worse because it’s so new to both of them. 
And she may be jealous of him, too, you know; he’s all she’s 
got, and she hasn’t had him long enough to be sure of 


him.... I think I’d be careful not to rub salt in her wounds 
for a while, Al. Meaning Barley, of course. I hope that 
won’t—” 


“Speaking of you-know-who,” Joe interrupted sud- 
denly and pointed, “the lady in question arrives, in quest of 
her fearful little vehicle, no doubt!” 

Barley wore a full skirt of vivid multicolored stripes, a 
crisp white blouse open at her golden throat and sandals on 
her small bare feet. She came smiling in the garden gate 
and Traynor’s breath caught in his throat at her fresh 
beauty. 3 

.“We have just been talking about you,” Peggy said 
pleasantly, and Barley raised an eyebrow, glancing from 
one to another, and murmured huskily, “Goody. Are you 
going to tell me about it. or change the subject?” 

“Tell you about it.” Peggy said, and scowled momen- 
tarily, “dammit, we're friends, aside from anything else you 
and Al—” 

“Peggy!” Joe growled warningly, and Peggy said 
hastily, “Yes, dear. Well, Barley, it seems you and Al have 
got Al in trouble with his child, who, even as our children, 
is always ready to suspect the worst of a parent. Relations 
are very strained in the Traynor household because it 
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seems one of those meddlesome little boys started your 
scooter with suspicious ease immediately after Al took you 
home last night and Victoire suspects that the breakdown 
was pure finagling designed to get you and her Papa away 
alone together.” 

“Well,” Barley said promptly, “she’s a hundred percent 
right about that, anyway. There’s nothing wrong with that 
scooter; I just had the gas shut off tight while I was pretend- 
ing to try to start it, that’s all!” 

Her small snub nose wrinkled, and she laughed delight- 
edly; Peggy giggled and Joe Skinner snorted, and pres- 
ently Traynor grinned rather sheepishly, wishing she hadn't 
and at the same time pleased that she had. 


“I wanted to be taken home by my date.” Barley said 
plaintively, “instead of riding home alone in the middle of 
the night on a scooter. What’s wrong with that?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with that,” Skinner said firmly, 
“absolutely nothing. Only . . . well, this amateur parent 
here is trying to establish a rather difficult relationship with 
his equally amateur child. and children sometimes have a 
peculiar way of looking at things, of seeing wrong where 
wrong wouldn’t exist even in their hot little minds if their 
parents weren’t involved. . . .” 

Barley’s small face sobered and a little pucker appeared 
between her brows. Her eyes slanted from Skinner’s face to 
Traynor’s to Peggy’s and back to Skinner’s again; when Joe 
finished, Barley nodded thoughtfully and immediately stood 
up. 

“T am now going to get out of here before she comes 
back from her swim.” she said huskily, “because I don’t 
want to make it any worse than it is. Maybe if it doesn’t 
get any worse, it might get better. You can call me any 
time things get smoothed out, Al, because I like you very 
much; and you needn't feel you have to call me until they’re 
straightened out because I think I understand how they are. 
I used to suspect my father of carrying on with his office 
nurse, poor old guy, and I knew him a lot better than she 
knows you, and I remember how mad it used to make me 
to think that my father was in his second childhood! I 
guess he must’ve been about thirty-four or -five at the 
time. ...” 

She crossed to the scooter in three graceful strides and 
straddled it. Throttling it down to an uneven stutter, Barley 
grinned insouciantly from one to another; then her grin 
faded and her eyes looked soberly into Traynor’s. 

“I’m sorry I caused you trouble, Al.” Barley said. “I 
didn’t mean to. If I can help repair the damage, please call 
me; if I can’t and you get it fixed up yourself, and if you 
want to—please call me. Al!” 

She lifted a hand in a gay salute and twisted the 
throttle with the other; the little motor snarled and the 
sceoter spurted off. 

“That’s quite a girl.” Joe Skinner remarked thought- 
fully, and Traynor, staring after the departed scooter. 
agreed absently, “Yes. That’s quite a girl.” 


Monday’s mail brought a thick bulky envelope from 
Norman Rice, containing a cordial letter and the specifica- 
tions Traynor had asked; it was a relief to be able to settle 
down and work in the mornings after he had driven 
Victoire to school. 

The gulf between him and the child did not narrow, 
however. 

Whenever the Skinners were present—and Julie, in 
particular, was at the Villa Lou Cigaloun nearly every after- 
noon—Victoire was as unaffected and delighted with her 
Papa as ever; when they were alone together, however, she 
was formal and remote. On Tuesday afternoon he proposed 
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a drive to the perfume factories at Grasse, and she agreed 
at once; the visit was not a success, however, because, for 
all her polite interest and apparent enthusiasm, he sensed 
the reserve in her, and it depressed him. 


On Wednesday afternoon they. went swimming in the 
harbor with the Skinner family, and Traynor invited all the 
Skinners to dine at the small restaurant perched at the other 
end of the harbor, a simple open-air place with long tables 
set on a gravel floor beneath arbors thick with grapevines. 
It transpired that the old fisherman Aristide Abadie was the 
patron, and the dinner turned into a festive little party with 
Victoire doing the conversational honors for all the Ameri- 
cans and old Aristide bringing on bottle after bottle of his 
own wine to go with his formidable bouillabaisse. 

Toward the end of that dinner the thaw began, al- 
though Traynor did not recognize it at the time. Denny 

‘and Julie Skinner had mentioned several times their desire 
to go shopping in the big stores at Nice: 

“We have money to spend!” Julie said mournfully, 
“Only not in the old tourist shops. Old sucker traps! I 
want to take home some clothes I bought in France that’re 


really French like a French girl would buy! You know, in ' 


a place where they don’t speak any English. ... Wouldn’t 
you go shopping with us, Victoire, huh?” 

Victoire hesitated, and Traynor saw her hesitation; 
the subject had come up before, and each time she had had 
an instant reason for not going, or a counter-proposal to 
change the subject. Now he said diffidently, glancing at 
Victoire, “I could take you all to Nice tomorrow afternoon, 
if you like. Unless there’s something you’d rather. . . .” 

“Oh, please, Victoire!” Denny begged, and suddenly 
Victoire giggled and capitulated. She had been enjoying 
herself hugely for the past two hours; now, as she looked at 
Traynor, her thin face was flushed with pleasure and her 
dark-blue eyes sparkled, and there was no trace of remote- 
ness in her voice as she said gratefully, “Oh, thank you, 
Papa!” 


She had regained a part of her distant reserve the fol- 
lowing day, but only a part of it; by the time Traynor had 
found a place to park the car and herded his three giggling 
charges into the first of the shops Victoire selected, it 
seemed to be pretty well gone. Denny and Julie bought 
bikini bathing suits, and Traynor thought apprehensively 
that their parents would undoubtedly have a few words to 
. say to him about that, but he did not try to change their 
minds. 

He said cheerfully, “Okay, now you’d better have an 
American-style suit, Victoire. How about this one?” 

“But I have a swimming costume, Papa!” Victoire pro- 
tested, “I do not need another!” 


The saleslady had already alertly spread out a selection. 


on the counter, and Traynor said firmly, 

“You'll need another, and a different kind, to go swim- 
ming in Washington! And if we can find one that’s not 
too extreme, I think the other kids will envy you if it came 
from France. Right, Denny?” 

Denny winked at him and assented, and reluctantly 
Victoire chose a suit and allowed him to buy it; she was, he 
thought, struggling against her pleasure. But when the 
Skinner girls bought short French shorts she flatly refused 
to let him buy any for her although she was obviously taken 
with one absurdly brief pair; Denny nudged him and 
bought them for herself, and Traynor, in conspiratorial 
delight, palmed her the money to pay for them. .. . 

They loaded the car with bundles at last, and Traynor 
led them to a sidewalk café for a Coke before starting back. 
The three girls adjourned and came back giggling help- 


lessly, and Victoire sputtered, “Papa, may I invite Denny 
and Julie to—to come to the villa to—to—?” 

She broke down giggling helplessly, and the other two 
girls shrieked with laughter; the French people at adjoining 
tables were all. watching, smiling, and . finally Victoire 
managed to sputter, “To take a bath, Papa? It is the one 
thing they miss so much on the beautiful yacht, that there is 
no b-b-b-athtub!” 

“Oh, a hot bath!” Denny murmured dreamily, her eyes 
half-closed, “to lie and soak in oodles of hot soapy water...” 

Victoire had stopped giggling; she was still smiling, 
but her eyes were serious, regarding him questioningly. 

And Traynor said at once, quietly, unsmiling, “Of 
course you may. You don’t have to ask permission to invite, 
your friends to our house; it’s your home.” 


_ The dark-blue eyes were misty all at once, and Victoire 
swallowed hard and nodded, but did not speak at once. 
When she did speak, as they got into the car, she drew him 
aside a little and murmured, “Then could we perhaps invite 
all the Skinners to our house tomorrow evening, Papa, for 
a dinner which I will cook myself? Julie will help me, and 
Denny; they wish to learn to cook.... And could we also 
invite Miss B-Barlow, Papa? I should really like to!” 






BR 


The car was drawn as far off the shoulder of the Corniche 
Infèrieure as possible, huddled against the shelter of the 
precipitous rocks dripping rain in the dim yellow glow of 
the parking lights. 

Within the car was warm dark silence, illuminated 
only by the brightening-fading coals of two cigarettes. 
The smell of tobacco smoke was harsh, and Traynor moved 
his left hand to turn the crank and open his window a 
little; instantly the splashing murmur of the sea was louder, 
and a fine mist of rain drove in to dampen his sleeve. He 
left the window open, oblivious of the rain; the warm 
fragrance of Barley’s hair filled his nostrils now, and he 
was violently, disturbingly aware of the fragile fluttering 
aliveness of her small body, curled in the protective circle 
of his arm. 

He drew on his cigarette, looking down at her head on 
his shoulder; in the momentary glow of orange light that 
limned her half-hidden face, he saw- the foreshortened out- 
line of her clear brow and the short sweet line of her small 
snub nose. 

“Life,” Barley murmured just above a whisper, and 
her mournful voice filled the silence in the car, “is a matter 
of timing, mostly. Ours was lousy, Al.” 

He said nothing, silently agreeing, understanding her 
completely; presently she whispered, “When the right two 
people. meet at the right time, and have that—that big 
happy spontaneous recognition . . . it must be so wonderful, 
Al! But when the right people come together at the wrong 
time . . . gee, it hurts, doesn’t it? And yet, even while it’s 
hurting, you know it’s right to hurt; you have to accept it 
and even be kind of glad about it all the time you're 
sorry. ... She has the first claim on you, Al.” 


After a moment he moved his head a little, nodding 
against hers; the fragrance of her hair arose in a choking 
cloud and he sighed and assented, whispering, “Yes. Yes, 
that’s . . . about the size of it... .” 

“She has the first claim,” Barley repeated, her voice 
plaintive and bewildered, “and there isn’t any second. It’s 
—it’s almost as though you were married to someone, and 
I was coming between you. And it isn’t anybody’s fault; 
she was so nice, she was trying so hard to show she'd like 
me, she’d accept me because of you... . I like her, Al. I 
like her as a person, I think she’s wonderful. And she 
could like me, too. But—but not as a—but not for you, 
not with you and her, because there'll always be the two of 
you together to consider now. . . .” 

The silence swallowed up the trailing ends of her small 
throaty voice, and in a little while Traynor whispered, “I 
know.” 


And he did. He knew, and the knowledge brought 
him mingled joy and sorrow, that the time when he might 
have been free to fall selfishly in love, or to marry selfishly 
for love alone, was gone; he knew that, had he been alone 
in life, as he had been alone all his life, he would have 
loved Barley spontaneously and magically and without 
reason and that out of that blind emotion might have 
grown knowledge and a myriad of closer ties to bind them 
together. But he was not, now, alone; and even in the 
midst of his regret that nothing like this feeling had come 
his way while he might have seized it and kept it for him- 
self, he felt the surging gladness that he would never be 
alone again, the deep gratitude for the other love that was 
his to earn and keep and continue earning always. . . . 

Barley moved; she sat up suddenly, staring through 
the rain-washed windshield at the impenetrable darkness 
beyond the yellow glow of light. She whispered steadily, 
staring straight ahead, 

“So there’s no future in it, Al. 
almost happened—” 

She turned to him and her face came up to his in 
supplication; her eyes were luminous in the darkness and 
then they closed. 

She whispered with a catch in her throat, “Take me 
home, Al. But kiss me once more first.” 


But J’m still glad it 


The alimentation générale was small, neat and dusky, 
redolent with the mingled aromas of fruit and spices, coffee 
and cheese. The grocer Guillet stood behind his meat- 
block, rubicund and portly in his clean blue smock, ex- 
changing wordless smiles of admiration and approval with 
Traynor while Mme. Guillet and Victoire, moving from bin 
to bin among the vegetables and fruits and examining each 
as though neither had ever seen it before, carried on a 
vehement conversation in staccato French with many dra- 
matic gestures. Traynor had been appalled at first to dis- 
cover that Victoire would bargain shrilly and apparently 
passionately for half an hour over the selection and price 
of a head of cauliflower; he had gradually discovered that 
Mme. Guillet enjoyed these altercations hugely and was in- 
clined to sulk if some hurried shopper simply paid the 
price asked and walked out, and that both the Guillets 
adored his child without reservation. 

This afternoon, in theory, he and Victoire had not 
come to buy anything, but only to bid farewell to the 
Guillets on the eve of closing the Villa Lou Cigaloun for- 
ever and departing for Washington. They were to dine on 
Aristide Abadie’s bouillabaisse, just the two of them, since 
the plane from Nice departed early, and they had agreed, 
regretfully, to resist the temptation to spend a last evening 
with the Skinners. And Victoire had calculated thriftily 
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that there was just coffee enough and just milk and butter 
enough for breakfast. . . . 

Now. however, she was examining a small cantaloupe, 
the first Traynor had seen this year, holding it to her ear 
and shaking it violently, listening, and then delicately 
sniffing the blossom end of it while Mme. Guillet waxed 
lyrical in her loud praises of the fruit. 

“Cest le premier melon de la saison!” 
Guillet cried dramatically. 

“C’est pas mir,” Victoire said indifferently. She re- 
placed the melon in its bin, and Mme. Guillet immediately 
snatched it up, shaking it, prodding it, smelling it and 
shrieking, 

“Pas mûr! Oui, čest mir! C'est parfait, le petit 
melon; cest doux! Et cest pas cher, c'est pas du tout 
cher—” í 

She made as if to thrust the melon upon Victoire, who 
took it skeptically, eyeing it with apparent distaste. She 
asked, scornfully, 

“A quel prix, čest pas cher, Madame?” 

Mme. Guillet glanced dramatically from right to left; 
she thrust her face close to Victoire’s and whispered rapid- 
ly and at once straightened, beaming proudly. 

“Incroyable!” said Victoire with finality and put the 
melon firmly back in its bin. 

But in the end she bought it, as Traynor had known 
all along she intended to do; she then bade Guillet and 
Mme. Guillet a gravely polite formal farewell, giving her 
hand graciously to the grocer and embracing his wife, who 
kissed both the child’s thin cheeks noisily and promptly 
burst into tears. Traynor shook hands firmly with Guillet 
and then with Madame, smiling and nodding to the im- 
passioned flood of words he did not understand, and at last 
they escaped. 


Madame 


We'll have it all to go through again after dinner to- 
night, too, he thought ruefully, and worse! When she tells 
old Aristide she’s leaving France forever, and he yells for 
all his children and grandchildren and _great-grand- 
children—! 

But he was a little saddened himself at the thought of 
parting, of leaving this sunny spot and these simple people 
and the primitive comfort of the Villa Lou Cigaloun, even 
though he strongly suspected that, had it not been for his 
daughter, he would have found the place less comfortable 
and the people considerably less simple. 

Victoire gave him a sidelong glance and murmured, 
smiling, “They are very emotional sometimes, the French; 
do you not find them so, Papa?” . 

“They are fond of you,” he answered sternly, not 
wanting her to depreciate the Guillets’ quite genuine feel- 
ing; dropping an arm over her slender shoulders he 
squeezed quickly, hard, and let go, adding softly, “and I 
am, too!” 

The thick lashes came down to hide her eyes and she 
turned her face away, but there was a faint flush of color 
in her cheek. She was not, apparently, a demonstrative 
çhild, and Traynor had never been a demonstrative man; 
that was about as far as they had managed to get in the 
way of openly avowing affection for each other. . . . 


They strolled down to the pier in the waning sunshine 
of late afternoon, following their own thin elongated 
shadows along the narrow concrete strip to La Siréne’s 
mooring. And then, while Traynor stood rather uncom- 
fortably in the cockpit exchanging banal farewells and 
empty promises to keep in touch and vague plans to meet 
again with Joe and Peggy Skinner, the three girls vanished 
into the yacht’s cabin and did not reappear. 
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“You have our address in Stamford,” Joe Skinner said 
for the third time, “and we have yours in Washington. 
Now, I mean seriously, you find time to fire us a note just 
as soon as you get home and get settled, and when we get 
back, we'll... .” 

“Al,” Peggy said suddenly, raising her voice a little, 

“the very first thing you do when you “get back, you take 
that child to an orthodontist, d’you hear? She's—’ 

“To a who?” Traynor echoed, and Joe said at once, 
relieved, “To an orthodontist. It's an expensive word for 
a dentist, one of the things you'll be learning next. She'll 
have to have those front teeth straightened. you know; 
she'll be wearing braces on “em for the next two years. 
| know, we just got em off Julie’s. And Victoire’s thir- 
teen, she—” 

“Her teeth aren't very crooked!” Traynor protested, 
but not, he realized, with the strong defensive feeling he 
would have felt a few weeks ago, “I don’t see why there's 
such a—” 

“There is, though.” Peggy said firmly, “Orthodontia 
is very important, Al. Even a little malocciusion can 
make a lot of trouble—and—you don’t want her to lose all 
her teeth before she’s thirty, do you?” 

Traynor stared at her, bewildered, and Joe grinned 
broadly and slapped his shoulder hard. 

“Never mind the big words, boy, you'll learn “em soon 
enough!” he said cheerfully. “You'll be a walking com- 
pe indium of medical terminolog gy before you're five years 


older. And this is going to cost you. too! Did I ever 
tell you parenthood is an expensive business?” 
“You've hinted at it,” Traynor said slowly, “but—” 


He glanced from one to the other; they were serious. 
He thought with a small pang of alarm of his dwindling 
bank balance; he had saved about eight thousand dollars. 
primarily because he had never needed to spend as much 
as he earned to support the way of life that had been his 
up to now. But with this trip, and soon now the purchase 
of furniture and establishment of a home, and the expenses 
of school and of supporting a household of two, that com- 
fortable little cushion was going to disappear pretty rapid- 
ly. 

He had never had to worry much about budgeting his 
income, but it dawned on him all at once that that was one 
more thing that was going to change in his life hence- 
forth... . 

“Orthodontist,” he repeated, memorizing the word, 
“right. Well. we'd better be getting on our way, I guess 

. Victoire!” 

He heard her voice. muffled in the distance, answering 
his call, and then a stifled wail of grief—Julie’s. 

“Floods of tears.” Peggy Skinner said, and grimaced. 
“I guess we'll have that to put up with for days. And I 
swear Í could c-cry m-myself. . . . G’by, Al. Take care 
of yourself. And her.” 


They hadn't had much packing to do, actually, and in 
the middle of the evening it was all done and the Villa 
Lou Cigaloun was somehow an empty and alien house, 
wailing in cold impassivity for the morning to come. 
Traynor carried his big bag downstairs and set it care- 
fully just inside the front door; he went back up and 
carried Victoire’s two gladstones down and arranged them 
very carefully alongside. That left the one small club bag 
upstairs in which to put their toilet articles and pajamas 
in the morning. and he knew it; nevertheless he made 
another unnecessary trip upstairs and puttered about aim- 
lessly making sure nothing had been overlooked in the 
bathroom, in his bedroom, in hers... . 

Reluctantly. at last, he descended the stairs again; he 


could not define the vague unhappiness he felt, but it was 
a thoroughly desolate feeling. He had not, he thought, 
ever been really sorry to leave a place before, nor troubled 
about going to another; perhaps that was it... . 

He stopped at the foot of the stairs and moved one of 
Victoire’s gladstones an inch to bring it exactly into line 
with the other bags. then he turned and strolled casually 
into the small salon. The child was curled in a chair with 
her head bent over a book; he took the lumpy overstuffed 
chair himself and reached for the Paris Edition of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He could feel her eyes watching 
him and knew she was not reading; nevertheless, he started 
violently when she spoke: “Papa. You will regret this 
little villa. will you not?” 


He found her eyes on him, somber and unwinking; 
he made a small depreciating gesture and said as casually 
as he could, “Well, yes, of course. We've had a good time 
here, haven't we?” 

She nodded gravely she said softly, “And I, also. I 
shall regret it. Tell me more about Washington. 
Papa; tell me more about the place we shall live in alter 
tomorrow.’ 

“You know as much about the house as I do,” Tray- 
nor said irritably and at once modified his voice, adding 
more reasonably, “You know I’ve never seen the house. 
Victoire; you read Mrs. Morrissey’s letter. And as for 
Washington, I don’t know what else I can tell you: we've 
been over it street by street and building by building al- 
ready, and you'll be there tomorrow night.” 

She said softly, “I know, Papa. You have told me 
much about how it will be to live in America. And Denny 
and Julie have told me much about it, too. But still I was 
wondering—” 

“I should think their point of view would be a good 
deal more instructive than mine.” Traynor said dryly, and 
Victoire agreed demurely, “In some ways, perhaps, Papa. 

. But I cannot stop thinking. and wondering; I cannot 
wait, now. I am sure | shall not sleep tonight, and that is 
why I ask so many foolish questions. Tell me about your 
Club, where you always lived until—until I came along. 
Will you regret that, too, Papa?” 

“Of course not,” Traynor said and paused and con- 
tinued slowly, “There really isn't anything to tell.” It 
came to him suddenly that there wasn’t anything to tell, 
and the thought surprised him greatly; after a moment he 
said, “It’s a club for men. You'll see it; I'll take you there 
for dinner. It has—” 

“Are there, then, ladies as well as men?” the child 
asked, arching an eyebrow, and Traynor explained 
patiently, “Lady guests are permitted in the dining room, 
and there is a ladies’ cocktail lounge as well, but you're too 
young for that... . And there’s a bar, and a reading 
room, and a billiard room, and four floors of bedrooms. 
And downstairs there’s a swimming pool and some squash 
courts and bowling alleys, and thats all. Men who are 
members and have homes in Washington come for meals 
or exercise or companionship in the evenings sometimes. 
and men who are members and live far away come and 
stay for a few days at a time when they have business in 
Washington. And there are a few men who live there all 
the time, but not very many. . . .” (And a dreary little 
group of pathetic old loners they are, too, he added to him- 
self, and why didn’t that ever occur to me before?) 

. . And it’s—that’s about all there is to it.” 

“How did you live there?” the child persisted.. 
did you do every day, Papa?” 

“Nothing,” Traynor answered and thought and added, 
“Td get up in the morning and go down and have a swim, 


“What 


to wake me up and keep fit. Then I’d go back to my room 
and get dressed and come down for breakfast, and then I’d 
go to work. Sometimes in the evening I'd play bridge or 
bowl if there was someone there I wanted to play with; 
sometimes I’d go out; sometimes I’d just read awhile and 
go to bed. . . . There isn’t anything to tell, really.” 

“But what a nice simple uncomplicated way to live!” 
the child exclaimed, and her eyes were veiled beneath the 
long sooty lashes. “with everything provided you, and your 
friends at hand. and no one to bother you. . . . Surely 
you will regret your Club. Papa!” 

“Well, I won't!” Traynor contradicted her and was 
surprised at his own vehemence and at the sincerity with 
which he said, “I wouldn't go back to that—that stupid, 
purposeless, sterile existence for a million dollars!” 

The thick lashes came up, and the radiance in the 
child’s face was blinding; laughter bubbled in him at the 
realization that she had got the reassurance for which he 
had not even known she was deviously fishing, but he 
could not laugh for the lump in his throat. 

“Then tell me, Papa.” she said at once, coaxing, “tell 
me about your friend, the lady who has arranged for us 
the new apartment you have not yet seen. She must be 
very agreeable. this Mrs. Morrissey; her letter to you was 
so amusing, and it was kind of her to write one to me as 
well... . Tell me about her, Papa!” 

A tiny alarm tingled deep in Traynor’s subconscious, 
and then he glanced at the child's guileless cager face and 
wondered why. Claire had written to the kid, an informal 
note that was friendly without being presumptuous; 
Victoire had been impressed and, he thought, touched. 
And Claire had found the fully-furnished housekeeping 
hotel apartment, with hotel service as desired, which was 
to be their home for the time being. . . . 

It was, surely, only natural that Victoire should be 
curious about Claire. 

“Well, Mrs. Morrissey is a widow,” he began, and 
through his half-closed eyes he could almost see Claire, 
cool and serene and lovely in her Georgetown garden, “and 
she lives in a very beautiful old house in Georgetown. 
That’s a part of Washington. I’ve known her for a long 
time; I used to know her husband. He—” 

; “Is she old?” the child demanded, and Traynor re- 
peated, with the vision of Claire fresh in his mind, 

“Old? No. What in the world put—? Oh. Well, 
yes. Yes, I guess she is old, at that; she’s almost as old 
as I am.” 

“Oh, but you're not old, Papa!” Victoire protested, 
but without conviction. 

“Oh, yes, | am.” Traynor corrected her wryly, “I 
didn’t realize it until fairly recently, but I am. A man 


can go on almost indefinitely thinking of himself as a` 


young man, and then suddenly he runs up against a young 
point of view for the first time, and wham! he’s old. 
. . . What were we talking about? Anything that ought 
to keep us out of bed any longer? We do have to get up 
awfully early, you know: the taxi will be coming at six- 
thirty.” 

“Mrs. Morrissey, Papa.” Victoire said firmly, brush- 
ing aside any such trivialities as bedtime and taxis. 
“What is she like? And how did you meet her? And 
how did you know her husband? And how long ago? 
And—?” 

“One at a time!” Traynor begged, laughing, holding 
up his hand. “Mrs. Morrissey is very beautiful. For an 
old lady, that is. She is very blonde, although I daresay 
that isn’t entirely natural; I wouldn’t know about that. 
And she is—beautiful. Very poised, and gracious. And 
she is very much a lady. She's nice, too. She—” 
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“I knew that, from her letters,” Victoire interrupted, 
and Traynor said, “Um. Yes, I suppose you did. Well, I 
knew- her husband slightly, really; he was a member of 
my club, and I used to play bridge with him sometimes. 
He was killed in an automobile accident about seven years 
ago; I was with him at the time. He was driving, and 
he hit a bridge abutment and was killed instantly; I got 
some broken ribs, and Mrs. Morrissey came to see me in 
the hospital. We've been friends ever since. And I guess 
that’s all.” 

Tt wasn’t quite all. but there didn’t seem to be any 
point in telling the child that Chris Morrissey had been 
drunk at the time and Claire had known he must have 
been because he usually was. or that Claire had come every 
day to the hospital, concealing her own grief and peni- 
tently wanting to do something to atone for the hurt Chris 
had inflicted on a stranger to her. And there was no way 
to tell her how the deep and lasting friendship had grown 
between them afterward. without constraint. .. . 

“Is she .. .?” Victoire began shyly and hesitated 
and suddenly got up and came to sit on the arm of his 
chair, asking, “Is she . . . at all like—like—Miss Barlow, 
Papa?” 

“Good Lord, no!” Traynor ejaculated, startled, and 
suddenly understood what she meant and added, “No. 
Victoire, she is not in the least like Miss Barlow. She's 
older, and she’s very much different. And—and our re- 
lationship is entirely different. . . .” It came to him, sud- 
denly, to wonder why that was, but he had no time to 
examine the thought then; he simply repeated firmly, “No, 
Mrs. Morrissey is not in the least like Miss Barlow.” 

The child slipped down suddenly into his lap; she put 
her arms gently, shyly around his neck and rested her head 
beneath his chin. Her hair tickled him, but he did not 
move nor want to move; she clung close to him and mur- 
mured almost inaudibly. sorrowfully, “You—you regret 
Miss Barlow, don’t you, Papa?” 


And Traynor put his arms around the warm slender 
little body and held her close, rocking her gently against 
him; it came to him all at once and with absolute certainty 
that he did not regret Barley nor anything else that might 
have been in his life and was not now, for the sake of this 
that was his own. He bent his head and put his lips gently 
to the shining fragrance of the child’s hair and murmured 
gently, reassuringly, “No. darling. No, I don’t regret any- 
thing, not even Miss Barlow. I really don’t. And now 
let’s go to bed, shall we?” 


8 





The Steuben was a white-laced tower of mellowed brick 
set back from Connecticut Avenue at the end of a deep, 
looping drive and surrounded by carefully-tended lawns and 
shrubbery. There was a garage underneath the building, 
and Claire had remarked casually that his car was in it, 
ready for him; downstairs there was also a small opulently- 
furnished lobby, a newsstand and a dining room. 

The apartment was on the eighth floor. facing south 
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over the leafy green canyons of Rock Creek Park; the tree- 
tops below rippled in rustling movement, and a grateful 
breeze stirred the curtains at the open windows. The humid 
heat of Washington had lain over National Airport like an 
oppressive weight. And yet Claire Morrissey, in crisp 
cornflower-blue linen that made her clear gray eyes seem 
almost violet, managed to look as cool and unruffled and 
fresh as though she had not been at the airport at all. 

“It’s kind of—impersonal, I’m afraid,” Claire mur- 
mured depreciatingly. “There isn’t much one can do to 
make a hotel apartment look as though people were living 
in it among their own possessions.” 


But there were fresh flowers skilfully arranged in each 
of the two pleasant bedrooms and on the table in the dinette, 
and an array of brand-new magazines on the coffee table 
before the long living-room couch. And the pleasanter of 
the two bedrooms was furnished with a mirrored dressing- 
table and a frilly feminine bedspread and curtains that did 
not look quite like ordinary hotel furnishings, and the 
kitchenette, including the formidable refrigerator that had 
made Victoire’s eyes round with wonder, appeared to be 
well-stocked with staples. 

Victoire had missed none of this, Traynor knew; the 
child had said little during the drive out from the airport 
in Claire’s open convertible beyond a shy polite greeting, 
but her dark-blue eyes were thoughtful and appreciative. 

“It is most luxurious and very nice indeed,” she mur- 
mured now and looked momentarily troubled, and Traynor 
thought. amused, And as sogn as we're alone she'll want to 
know if we can afford it.. '. Well, it’s a little more elab- 
orate than the Villa Lou Cigaloun, at that! 

“I thought you’d want to come here first and start un- 
packing and freshen up a little after your trip,” Claire said 
casually, drawing on her gloves, “and then I hope you'll 
come to my house for lunch. There’s nothing that'll spoil 
if you'd rather not, on your first day, but Hattie May—” 

Her lovely mouth twitched in amusement, and she said 
solemnly to Victoire, “My cook-is a colored lady of abso- 
lutely unshakable convictions, and she informs me that the 
French eat nothing but snails and bugs and frog’s legs and 
—and [I quote—‘such heathen truck.’ All of which is, of 
course, no fit fare for a young lady. So you must pretend 
that you have never seen a turkey before. ... I don’t sup- 
pose Hattie May is right about your usual diet?” 

“Not entirely, perhaps,” Victoire said gravely and 
stifled a giggle and added with a look of round-eyed inno- 
cence, “And what is it, a turkey, Mrs. Morrissey ?” 

And then they were giggling together as though they 
had been two mischievous and rather naughty little girls of 
the same age, and Traynor thought with vast relief, She 
likes Claire, anyway. Thank God for that! 

“Well,” Claire said easily, “come any time you’re 
ready. And prepare to be scolded if you aren’t hungry 
enough to eat everything in sight, because Hattie May is 
going to wean you away from snails and bugs and frog’s 
legs if it’s the last thing she does!” 

“But you must stay, please!” Victoire said quickly, 
still giggling a little, “and I will make coffee, since you have 
been so very kind, and we can talk while Papa is changing. 
Please!” 

Claire’s gray-violet eyes flicked at Traynor, widening 
almost imperceptibly in startled amusement at the word 
Papá; her voice was quite normal, however, as she answered 
courteously, “Thank you very much, but I really must go; 
I have some errands to do on the way home. Mais—” she 
hesitated, and a faint pink flushed her face, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she said, smiling, “Mais nous pouvons con- 
verser tout P'aprés-midi, si cela vous conviens!” 


“Mais vous parlez francais!” Victoire cried, delighted, 
and Claire answered, blushing and laughing, “Non, vrai- 
ment—je wai plus maintenant l'habitude; je n'ai visité la 
France il y a douze ans... A tout à l heure, donc!” 

“A tout à ’heure, Madame!” Victoire said, her face 
radiant, and Traynor thought with a blinding rush of grati- 
tude and affection for them both, What a wonderful break, 
what a wonderful way for the kid to start off in a strange 
country! 

And what a perfect peach Claire is! 

He saw Claire to the door and thanked her haltingly, 
promising to arrive for lunch before Hattie May’s turkey 
could cook dry, and went into his bedroom to throw clothes 
out of his bag. He would, he decided, leave the rest of his 
things at the club until tomorrow, but he could take 
Victoire to the club for dinner tomorrow night and collect 
everything then... . i 

She came into his room while he was hanging up his 
suits, skipping and dancing and bubbling with enthusiasm; 
she flung herself upon him and hugged him hard and cried, 
“Oh, Papa, she is so charming and so kind! Oh, Papa, I 
like her so much! And I am going to love it here; it is so 
beautiful, our new apartment ... But is it not dreadfully 
expencive, Papa?” 

“No,” Traynor told her, laughing, and hugged her 
back, “it is not so expensive. Now, don’t worry about that. 
And I’m glad you like Mrs. Morrissey, and now tell me: 
what is your first impression of America?” - 

She wriggled, and he let her go; she went to the win- 
down and drew the curtain aside, craning for a look at the 
Bridge and the traffic on Connecticut Avenue. 

She said thoughtfully, “My first impression, Papa .. . 
It is that the cars are so big! I have seen American cars in 
France, of course, but in Europe they look rather—vulgar. 
Here they do not, because everything is so big, the roads, 
the houses—and so new. But there are so many of them; 
there is so much of everything here, and everything so big 
and so new ... It is almost frightening, Papa, but I am not 
frightened.” 

“Good,” he said quietly, “I hope you will never be 
frightened. And I hope you will always like it here. . . .” 


Norman Rice, lounging comfortably in a sagging can- 
vas deck chair in the cool shade of the wide weatherbeaten 
porch, was as fat and sleepy-looking as ever. Somehow, 
though, in his short-sleeved shirt and rumpled slacks, Rice 
looked merely relaxed and comfortable; the air of stupidity 
that was his careful affectation during business hours was 
lacking. And the sprawling Victorian house in Silver 
Spring seemed to be Rice’s natural habitat, as the steel- 
furnished office in the Pentagon did not. 

“So you had a good holiday, did you, Al?” Rice 
drawled lazily, “baskin’ on the French Riviera like a 
maharajah, while we poor peasants slaved all through the 
heat of July.... Well, it'll be good to have you back in the 
office. Going to run you ragged, starting tomorrow. . 
She’s an awfully nice little girl, Al.” 

“She’s adorable!” his wife said emphatically. She was 
a tiny wren of a woman with brown coronet braids, dwarfed 
by her husband’s bulk; when she smiled, her worn face was 
transformed, filled with warmth and genuine beauty. 

“Thanks,” Traynor said, “I like her, too.... But it'll 
be good to be back at work, believe me, Norman. Vaca- 
tion’s a wonderful thing, but you can take just so much of 
it. And this last week’s been pretty strenuous; no matter 
what goes on at the office, it’ll seem like a rest.” 

“This week since you got back?” Rice drawled and 
raised a lazy eyebrow. 

Traynor nodded and sighed. 


“Norman, in this last week I’ve seen more of Washing- 
ton than I ever knew existed. In this appalling heat I have 
visited museums and art galleries and every monument be- 
tween here and Monticello, inclusive, and the White House 
and the Senate and the Navy Yard. I have sneaked off to 
bed every night carrying an armload of guidebooks with 
which to read myself to sleep so that I might not be looked 
upon with complete contempt for being unable to answer 
questions that would stump a television panel during the 
next day’s tour. . . . Norman, this kid knows more about 
everything than I do!” 

Adrienne Rice chuckled warr'y, and her husband 
murmured, “They can give you that impression, all right. 
But she doesn’t really, Al; you'll be all right.” 

“She knows all the Presidents of the United States and 
their dates,” Traynor said stubbornly, “and their Vice- 
Presidents, and their Cabinets. She can name the forty- 
eight states, locate °em and give their capitals and the dates 
they joined the Union. She knows exactly how Congress 
operates and who's senator from where and what he stands 
for, and she can recite the political history of the United 
States without pausing for breath.... Can you do all that, 
Norman?” 

“Sure,” Rice said drowsily and waved a pudgy hand, 
“we've got five of “em, remember, ranging from ten to six- 
teen; there hasn’t been a day in the last decade that we’ve 
been entirely free of homework in one phase or another. 
You're just learning a little late in life to live with an in- 
quiring mind, Al. an expanding mind. You've forgotten 
more than she’s learned yet; trouble is you’ve lived too long 
without kids, or you wouldn’t’ve been allowed to forget. ... 
Nothing like “em, to keep a man’s mind from becoming 
stale!” 

The screen door opened noisily and shut with a bang, 
and one of the fourteen-year-old twins skidded to a stop 
beside his father’s chair. 

“Dad,” the boy demanded peremptorily, “what’s a 
seismograph ?” 

“Go look it up in the dictionary,” Rice ordered. “Or 
better still, the encyclopedia. That’s what they’re there for, 
so you can have access to knowledge.” 

“You don’t know!” the boy said accusingly, with a 
scowl of disappointment; as he turned and dragged one foot 
after the other back toward the screen door, Rice drawled 
lazily, “Sure | know. It’s an instrument for locating an 
earthquake and measuring the extent of it. And I know 
how it works, too, but I want you to look it up for yourself 
so you'll know. Understand?” 

' “Sure, Dad,” the boy said brightly, and his step 
quickened; the screen door slammed again, and Rice 
winked broadly at Traynor and said, chuckling, “Always 
start with that look-it-up-in-the-encyclopedia-so-you’ll-know- 
yourself business. Al; that’s a good ploy. When you don’t 
know the answer yourself, you can stick to it stubbornly; 
when you do, you can let em needle it out of you! But it’s 
surprising how much miscellaneous information you can 
keep on hand with kids in the house, especially if you sneak 
out to the encyclopedia and look things up yourself once in 
a while when they’re not looking. Any man who can get 
five kids through high school ought to be able to make a 
good living on television, if he could get on enough quiz 
shows!” 

“I believe you!” Traynor said with feeling and added, 
“Norman, I notice a couple of your boys have braces on 
their teeth. Can you recommend a good orthodontist for 
Victoire?” 

“The twins, yes,” Rice said and raised both eyebrows 
and glanced at his wife, “so you're stuck with that already, 
are you? Have to see if I can’t get you a raise, Al; you’re 
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going to need it... . 
Adrienne?” 

“Dr. Forsbach,” Adrienne Rice said, “and he’s very 
good. If you have trouble getting an appointment, use our 
name; he’s had three out of us and has his eye on the other 
two coming up... .” 

“Ugh!” Rice grunted, and sighed, “A car a year, I buy 
that guy! But I guess he’s worth it—you ought to see the 
choppers on Norm Junior. You will, end of the month. 
Right now he’s a camp councilor, earning the price of his 
first car. One thing you won’t have to cope with, Al, rais- 
ing a girl—cars.” 

“He'll have other problems just as bad,” Adrienne Rice 
said ominously and added wistfully, “Just the same I wish 
we had a girl, Mr. Traynor. So does Norman. We’ve 
always wanted one.” 

“Not now.” Rice said hastily, “we’ve got enough! 
Maybe Al will bring his around once in a while and let you 
practice on her, but this family is now complete... . You 
know, Al, you’ve changed. You’re a lot easier to know than 
you used to be.” 


What is that damn’ dentist’s name, 


Traynor stared, surprised; he had just been thinking 
that Norman Rice wasn’t so hard to know after all. Rice 
said thoughtfully, “You never wanted any advice from any- 
body, or anything else; always wanted to plow in and do 
everything your own way, without interference. I hope 
you don’t mind my saying this—you were always a good 
man to turn something over to and know it would get done, 
all right. But it’s nicer to feel a man’ll listen to a suggestion 
now and then without jumping down your throat.” 

“Well, PIL be damned!” Traynor said. startled. “I 
never knew anybody thought of me that way; / never 
did, o ea ` 

He paused and frowned thoughtfully and after a mo- 
ment said slowly, “I guess, if I did have that attitude, 
Norman, it was because I never had any problems of my 
own, you know? If a man hasn’t got anybody to look after 
but himself, he’d have to be a pretty sorry sort of a man if 
he couldn’t do that without asking help from somebody else. 
But, boy, since I got myself a child to live with, I haven’t 
done anything but beg for help and advice from everybody 
in sight! The old lady who ran Victoire’s school in France. 
A family of Americans we met over there. A—a girl I 
know here. You. And I still humbly don’t know what’s 
coming next, or what to do about it.” 

“You never will,” Rice grunted sleepily, “and that’s all 
to the good. Keep you alert and flexible. A little self- 
sufficiency is all very well, but as much of it as you used to 
have can make a man hard to sympathize with. And de- 
prive him of the pleasures of interdependence. ... What're 
you going to do about a school for your young lady, Al?” 

Traynor shifted uneasily in his seat; he said dubiously. 
“That’s something that hasn’t been decided yet, Norman, or 
even discussed. I guess it ought to be a boarding school, 
because she’s used to that, and I can’t provide a really 
proper home life for her: Pd like it to be near enough so I 
could see her every w ckend, though. I—I’m getting kind 
of used to having her around. But I don’t know one 
damned thing about girls’ schools. Do you?” 

He glanced from Rice to Mrs. Rice, and she said 
thoughtfully, 

“T went to school in New England and loved it. But 
that would be too far away.... There are simply scores of 
good girls’ schools scattered around nearby Virginia and 
Maryland, though; I can easily get a rundown on several of 
’em from various mothers at the Country Club. Which 
reminds me; our Country Club is a Godsend to parents 
during the summer months; there’s acres of tennis courts 
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and two pools, all with lifeguards and attendants, and the 
place is packed with kids of all ages from dawn to dusk. 
Tomorrow’s my day to haul our horde and half a dozen 
others out and deposit *em—including Martha Rivers, that’s 
the chubby little girl Victoire is sticking with this afternoon 
in defense against all these boys. Couldn’t I just pick 
Victoire up and take her along? Does she have anything to 
do during the day while you’re at work?” 

“Not really, no,” Traynor said, frowning, “and it’s one 
of the things that’ve been worrying me. She says she’s 
perfectly happy alone and there are thousands of paintings 
she wants to see at the Mellon Gallery and I don’t know 
what else at the Smithsonian, but I don’t want her running 
around alone all day. Claire Morrissey—a friend of mine 
—is rallying around with shopping tours and various ex- 
cursions, but... I wish she could meet a lot of kids, without 
waiting for school to start. Could I join this Country Club 
of yours, d’you think?” » 

“Of course,” Adrienne said promptly, “but let’s see if 
she likes it first. I’ll take her out tomorrow, if she’d like 
to go.” 

Easiest thing in the world,” Norman Rice grunted 
and flapped a hand at his wife, “she’ll fix you up with 
memberships in more things than / could afford.... It’s 
a good thing you’ve taken on this new malleable personality, 
Al, because I think we’d better start trying to mold you into 
a more important job before the good life completely bank- 
rupts you!” 

The Country Club proved to be all that Adrienne Rice 
had said; and Traynor promptly joined it, writing his four- 
hundred-dollar check with something like real enthusiasm 
because Victoire had said shyly that perhaps Papa would 
take golf lessons with her later on when he was not so busy. 
And there were hordes of children there, and Victoire 
seemed to know them all in a bewilderingly short time; 
there were also hordes of parents who fell upon him as one 
of themselves and talked endlessly about children: their 
children and his child and children in general. ` He met 
more people in three weeks than he seemed to have met in 
his entire life before. 

And they were all interesting people; he had some- 
thing in common with them. ; 

In addition, there was chubby little Martha Rivers, 
who had instantly become Victoire’s bosom friend and 
seemed to be around the apartment a good deal of the time 
although she lived in Silver Spring, a good half hour’s bus 
ride away. 

He got quite accustomed to coming home to find the 
two girls sprawled on the floor listening to records, and later 
to the muffled sound of talking and giggling from behind 
the firmly closed door of Victoire’s bedroom, to which they 
retired discreetly as soon as there were adults present. He 
could not imagine what they found to talk so much about, 
but he felt, apprehensively, that Martha might cause him 
trouble; Martha had a painfully self-conscious smile, be- 
cause her teeth were encased in particularly formidable- 
looking braces which she hated passionately, and she com- 
plained about her lot constantly. Traynor half-expected 
opposition from Victoire when he told her about the ap- 
pointment he had made with Dr. Forsbach and was pre- 
pared to be firm; to his pleased surprise, however, she 
. made no objection at all. 

“Martha does not like her braces because they make 
her ugly,” Victoire explained, “and Martha is in love, so of 
course she does not wish to be ugly. It is very sad.... But 
Papa, Martha says that her Papa complains that it is terri- 
bly expensive, this orthodontia; do you really think I must 
have it done to me? It is not considered so important in 
France.” 


“It is here,” Traynor said firmly, “and you'll have it, 
and no nonsense.” 

“But I cost you so much!” she said mournfully. “All 
the beautiful clothes you have bought me, and the little 
radio for my room, and the Country Club that you joined 
for me. . . . And here I do not even keep the house; it is 
all done by the hotel, and most of the time we eat in the 
dining room. What do I do for you, Papa?” 

“More,” Traynor said from his heart, “more than I can 
possibly begin to explain to you. .. .” 





Traynor did not see Claire Morrissey alone until the 
Friday of Labor Day weekend, although he and Victoire 
saw a good deal of her together and he knew that Claire 
frequently called for the child to take her shopping or to 
Georgetown for the afternoon on the days when she was not 
at the Country Club. They went to dinner at Claire’s 
Georgetown house frequently: 

“Hattie May insists,” Claire explained wryly, “it isn’t 
that I wouldn’t invite you anyway, but I could lose my cook 
if you don’t come. Really. Victoire is Hattie May’s cause; 
she grumbles and fumes most nights. But give her Vic- 
toire coming for dinner, and she prances around the live- 
long day.” 

And it was true that the child and the old colored 
woman spent a good deal of time happily together in Hattie 
May’s kitchen, where anyone else entered only at the peril 
of his life. 

Traynor had done his best to return Claire’s hospitality. 
He had taken her and Victoire to dinner at the Winston 
Club and at the Country Club, and once Victoire had in- 
sisted on preparing and serving dinner in the apartment. 
And it had been a splendid dinner, too, although Victoire 
had visibly regretted being unable to display her prowess to 
Hattie May, a really critical audience. 


But until the Labor Day weekend he had not seen 
Claire alone. Norman Rice had been as good as his word; 
Traynor’s work load and responsibility had been virtually 
doubled, and he was driving himself to carry it; when he 
left the office, it was to go straight home, with a sense of 
profound relief and gratitude, to Victoire. If they’ were 
going out to dine, well and good, so long as they went 
together, but his free time belonged to Victoire, his child: 
his family. 

On the Friday of Labor Day weekend, however, the 
Country Club held a Junior Dinner Dance, of which event 
he was apprised several days in advance by his daughter 
and Martha Rivers. . 

“There aren’t to be any adults, Papa!” Victoire crowed, 
jiggling a little in her excitement, “Only Juniors! And 
there’s to be the regular orchestra, the same one that plays 
for the adult dances. And dinner. And it’s formal!—But 
I don’t need a new dress, Papa; Martha has one I can wear. 
Oh, can I go? Papa, please can I go?” 

The bottom seemed to fall out of his stomach, and he 
thought with a thrill of alarm and then a feeling of sick dis- 


may, Oh, no! Is she old enough for this already? Tearing 
around at night with some crazy boy driving? No—I’ve 
got to tell her no, she isn’t old enough! But how? 

“My father,” Martha bubbled excitedly, “my father 
says he'll take us, Mr. Traynor, if you'll come and get us at 
eleven and bring us home. Or, if you'll take us at seven 
he’ll come and get us after, only he'd rather you got stuck 
with the late duty because he has to get up early to drive 
to Alexandria. Will you, Mr. Traynor? heh 

Traynor let his breath out in relief; he glanced at 
Martha’s chubby figure and then at Victoire’s Mie r, slender 
one and said, ‘ ‘Sure. Sure, I'll come and get you. And I 
guess we can swing a party dress. too. for your first 
formal. |.” 

“Oh, Papa!” Victoire sighed and hugged him ecstati- 
cally and murmured in his ear, “and I thought perhaps you 
might want to take Mrs. Morrissey to dinner? Because 
you'll be all alone. 

“Well, thanks,” Traynor said dryly. 
about me; you just have a good time.” 

But his martyrdom hadn’t lasted long; hed called 
Claire and asked her to dine with him at the Winston Club, 
and she had accepted at once. 


“but don’t worry 


So they lounged in the green-leather and wicker chairs 
of the dimly-lighted cocktail porch of the club after dinner 
and sipped their drinks and talked comfortably. And 
gradually it began to seem to him that Claire was different, 
or he was, that he had somehow never realized how well he 
knew her, or how much he liked her, or how much, in a way 
he hadn’t thought of before, she meant to him. And he 
iound himself looking at her furtively, as though he had 

never really seen her before. It made him a little self- 
conscious, and he stumbled and forgot what he had been 
about to say. 

“You look kind of beat, Al,” Claire said softly and 
looked at him curiously, and he said, relieved, “I am kind 
of beat, I guess. Rice has really been piling it on, these 
last couple of weeks. Not that I mind; he’s grooming me 
for a lot better job than I’ve had up to now, and I think I’m 
going to be able to handle it, too, with a little help... . 
ut it’s been rough. And then Victoire and I have been 
running all over the country weekends, looking at schools; 
1 don’t know; she doesn’t seem to be enthusiastic about any 
of ’em. She’s polite and kind of submissive, but I can tell 
she hasn’t seen anything yet she likes.... We're going out 
Sunday to Woodrow, to have a look at her bosom buddy's 
school. Martha’s. Maybe that'll do it. How about coming 
with us, and we'll make a day of it?” 

“Al, I can’t,” Claire said re gretfully. 
away for the weekend i in the morning.’ 

“Oh,” he said, and the unreasoning unhappiness he felt 
showed in his voice; his own misery surprised him, and he 
wondered at it as he mumbled, “Oh, well . . . never mind. 
Just an idea. It wouldn’t amount to much of a day any- 
way; just prowling around some campus and clacking with 
some old gorgon of a headmistress and then finding a place 
to eat on the way home... .” 

“Al,” Claire said gently, and laid a warm, slender hand 
on his, “Pd love it. But it’s Labor Day weekend, Al. 1 
promised to go sailing; I promised ’way back before you 
even went to France, before I knew you, really. l mean, 
after seven years, I’m really just beginning to know you 


now.... Do you want me to get out of it, Al? I could 
” 


try, 


“Pm going 


“No,” he said, hoping she wouldn’t take her hand 
away; it felt gentle and soothing and good. “No, really, 
Claire. I—it’s all right. I’m sorry if I sounded like a 
spoiled, disappointed brat, 1 don’t know why I... .” 
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“Well, you did!” she told him, and giggled. “You 
sounded like a little boy who wanted something badly and 
had been told he couldn’t have it and was sulking! And I 
like you like that, Al; I don’t think I ever felt before that 
you ever wanted anything very much. You've changed, Al; 
you've changed a lot. I always liked you as a friend, but 
you know you always were a—a cold fish. You never 
seemed to feel anything, any real emotion.” 

She moved her hand away, and impulsively he reached 
for it quickly and caught it; she pulled away instinctively 
and then relaxed, watching him curiously. He dropped 
his eyes and examined her hand, stroking the long slim 
fingers gently; presently he said, “That’s about what Nor- 
man Rice said, you know. That I was just too damned self- 
sufficient to work with until Victoire came along and 
knocked a little humility into me. And it looks as though 
she’s knocked me into a better job in the process. And 
maybe you're right, Claire; maybe I never did want any- 
thing very much. or feel any very deep affection for any- 
body until she came along and taught me how. I never 
thought about it much until lately; now I think it might 
have started a long time ago. ... Did I ever tell you how 
I was brought up?” 

“No, Al,” she said very softly, “you never. did. 
tell me now. 


Please 


“Well, stop me if the story of my life gets too tire- 
some,” he said selfconsciously, “but 1 was brought up by 
three bachelor uncles and three maiden aunts. My grand- 
father and my parents all died the summer I was eleven. 
My three uncies ran my grandfather's contracting business 
in Pennsylvania; they built houses and laid sidewalks and 
did everything that could be done with concrete, and they 
had a ramshackle old plant where they manufactured build- 
ing blocks and burial vaults. They worked from can-see 
until can’t-sec, which is a Pennsylvania saying, and they 
worked hard; they were gruff, tough, taciturn men, and in 
their lexicon a man who kept his mouth shut and got more 
work done than the next man was a man, and a man who 
exhibited any emotion, whether he felt it or not, was a 
sissy. 

“My aunts were the same way: their job was to run 
the house and feed the men and put up preserves and what- 
not, and they worked just as hard and kept just as close- 
mouthed. They were good people, you understand; they 
were admirable people. And I knew that. l wanted them 
to respect me, and | wanted them to like me, so I tried to be 
like them. And I made it. By the time I was fifteen, | 
could work alongside any of my uncles all day, and I never 
said much to anybody. Only, being a kid, I hadn’t just 
taught myself to pretend not to care about anybody else; 
I guess l really didn’t care much. And I never suspected 
any of them cared anything about me, until they sent me to 
college. Not that anybody cracked the old surly façade 
then, “eithe >r, but it cost a lot of money, and they were close 
with money. 

“Oh, Al!” Claire gasped, and squeezed his hand. 

“Well,” he said, and shrugged, “I guess that’s probably 
where | learned | didn’t need anything, or anybody, besides 
myself. I learned wrong, of course, because that simply 
isn’t true, but | learned well. The only time in my life | 
ever didn’t believe that preposterous nonsense was when 
I met Marjorie; I was lost and scared and confused then, 
and it seemed to me everybody else in the world was, too, 
and I thought maybe | did need something, and I married 
her. But it turned out it wasn’t Marjorie I needed, or me 
she needed, so I decided I’d been right before and I didn’t 
need anybody after all. .. . Pm thirty-five years old, 
Claire; I’ve wasted more than half my life getting around to 
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learning the first thing any normal person is practically 
born knowing!” 

He reached for his drink with his free hand, and his 
eye fell on his watch; he set the drink down quickly, un- 
tasted, and exclaimed, “My gosh, Claire, it’s practically 
ten-thirty, and this bacchanalian orgy is supposed to be 
over at eleven. ... Come on with me, and I'll take you 
home afterward?” 

“You couldn’t beat me off with a club!” she said 
promptly, getting up, “We’ll drop little Miss Rivers and go 
make cocoa at my house. Vittoire will need an apprecia- 
tive feminine audience for her party dress and her party 
anecdotes. There are times in a girl’s life when a father 
can be terribly unsatisfactory—even a doting Papa like 
you, Al Traynor!” 


The Woodrow School was, Traynor thought, the nicest 
of the lot so far. It had once been a vast plantation, and 
the magnificent porticoed mansion was beautifully pre- 
served. And there were stables, as meticulously kept as the 
plantation house itself; sleek shining horses grazed in the 
white-fenced green of lush paddocks, and Victoire’s sombre 
eyes had lighted briefly at the sight of them. And the head- 
mistress was no gorgon, but a charming, if rather vague, 
lady of elegant bearing and Southern charm and the mildly 
entertaining habit of ending most of her statements with a 
rising inflection like a surprised question. 

“And of co’se all the classes are informal,” she mur- 
mured in her soft drawl, waving a graceful hand at the 
high-ceilinged music room, “but ouah academic standards 
are very high. And we have such a charmin’ group of 
young ladies. Now if you would care to see some of the 
young ladies’ rooms ... ?” 

“My daughter has a friend who comes here,” Traynor 
said, and the headmistress turned a polite inquiring glance 
on him, and he said, “Martha Rivers.” 

“Oh-h?” the lady murmured, arching her eyebrows, 
“Well, now, that might be very nice. Because Martha 
Rivers hasn’t been assigned a roommate yet for this year. 
And if they wanted to, the young ladies could room together. 
Martha’s room is just this way . . .” 

It was a beautiful room, too; big enough for four girls, 
rather than two, and opulently furnished with chaise longues 
and dressing tables as well as study tables and two four- 
poster beds. 

Surely, Traynor thought with relieved satisfaction, 
surely this place and the prospect of rooming with Martha 
Rivers would bring her around! 

But a glance at the child’s face showed otherwise; she 
wore the same patient, submissive expression she had worn 
at all the other schools, and he knew exactly what she 
would answer if he asked her. And he didn’t want her 
simply to accept the school he chose for her; he wanted her 
to choose one for herself and to like it. 

“Thank you very much,” he said to the headmistress, 
“and [’Il—I’ll telephone. Tomorrow. I—our plans aren’t 
quite certain yet, there’s a possibility of—uh—” 

But the languid lady’s expression said clearly that he 
needn’t bother; she quite understood that he would not 
telephone, and it really didn’t matter... . 

Victoire slipped silently into the car and closed her 
door quietly; Traynor slammed his with a satisfying bang. 
He drove in seething troubled silence for a dozen miles, 
while the child beside him stared straight ahead, her face 
blank, telling him nothing. 

Finally he cleared his throat and spoke, trying to keep 
the exasperation out of his voice. 

“You don’t like that school, either, do you, honey?” 

“It is a very nice school, Papa,” she said lifelessly. 


“Its Martha’s school,” he said mildly, urgently, “I 
thought you might. . . .” In spite of himself his voice rose 
querulously; he said, “Look, dear—term starts in all these 
schools the end of this month; the public schools open day 
after tomorrow. We have to find you a school, and 
quickly! If you could just give me some idea of what you 
want.... If it can be found, I want to find it for you; I 
want you to have what you want, to be in a school you like. 
But we’ve looked at every school within a hundred miles of 
Washington. Victoire, what is wrong with them all these 
fine schools?” 

“N-nothing, Papa,” she answered shakily, and he 
glanced at her quickly and saw that she was biting a soft 
quivering lip, and instinctively slowed the car, looking for a 
place to draw off the road and stop. “There is n-nothing 
wrong with any of them. It is only that—that I—I—” 

Tears spilled suddenly out of her eyes and her face was 
wet with them; Traynor wrenched the car frantically to the 
side of the road and yanked up the handbrake and reached 
for her, and she turned to bury her face in his chest and sob 
while he helplessly patted her thin shaking shoulders and 
murmured vague distraught soothing sounds. 

“I do not wish to go away to school at all!” she choked, 
“J-Julie doesn’t, and D-Denny doesn’t, and most of the 
g-girls at the Country Club d-don’t have to; they all j-just 
g-go to school every day and c-c-come home—” her voice 
was a wail of agony, “come home every night! And 7 
want to come home every night, Papa; I know it is not 
convenient for you, but I d-don’t want to go away from you 
to s-school!” 


Traynor was badly shaken. He squeezed the thin 
fragile shoulders and said unsteadily, with a kind of 
incredulous joy, “Whoa, there; take it easy, now, let’s be 
reasonable about this! I don’t know what you mean by 
saying it wouldn’t be convenient for me, but the reason 
we’re looking for a boarding school for you is so that you'll 
have some kind of proper supervision and diet and—and 
home life during the week, as well as a study routine. 
Weekends you come home; that’s why we’re hunting for a 
school nearby. But you have to realize, honey, that you 
haven’t got a normal home to come home to every night, 
with a complete set of parents and everything. Denny and 
Julie have a mother, and a real home; so have all the other 
kids you’ve met around here. You’ve got only a father, 
and a thoroughly inexpert one at that, and a furnished hotel 
apartment. It isn’t—” 

“I don’t need a mother!” Victoire wailed, “and I don’t 
need any other kind of a home! I want only to stay with 
you always, Papa, and not go away any more, ever again! 
I do not care where we live, or how, but I do not want to 
be sent away again, alone!” 

Traynor swallowed hard and still could not trust him- 
self to speak; he swallowed again and finally managed to 
croak, “You aren’t being sent away, you know; that wasn’t 
the idea at all. And I don’t want you to go away to school; 
I never wanted you to. Why do you think I—?” he 
swallowed again, and his throat cleared, and he cried, 
“Why do you think I wanted a school close by, except that 
I couldn’t bear the thought of not having you with me 
weekends, at least? Of course I’d rather have you in day- 
school, and at home every night, but it didn’t seem fair to 


ou... 

i He took a deep breath and said clearly, firmly, “But if 

that’s the way you feel, honey, public school it is! We’ll 

work it out somehow.” i 
She sat up, her thin face swollen a little, her eyes still 

wet and reddened with weeping, the long lashes soaked and 

stuck together in little points. She sniffled, and he gave her 


his handkerchief: she snuggled into it, and he ordered 
sternly, “Come on. blow!” 

She blew her small nose, blushing; with her eyes 
averted and her face still buried in the handkerchief, she 
said indistinctly. shakily, “I th-thought you d-didn’t want 
me, Papa. Because I am so useless here. ... It is not like 
in France, where I could do things for you, where at least 
I could speak French and you could not, and so I could be 
helpful. And I have felt alone because everything is so 
impersonal; | like everybody here and I adore Mrs. Mor- 
rissey and Hattie May. If I had a Maman, I would want 
her to be like Mrs. Morrissey, but I do not really need a 
Maman... . 

“But when Mrs. Morrissey takes me out shopping, 
it is—it is not like in France, where Madame Guillet will 
pretend to bargain with me and I with her, and so we pass 
a morning’s pleasant visit! Here we take what we want 
and put it in a little cart, and a machine tells us what to pay 
and we pay it—I do not like supermarkets, Papa! But 
most of all I cannot stand to think that you do not need me 
for anything!” 

“You'll never know how much I need you, darling,” 
Traynor said huskily and managed a weak grin and a feeble 
jest. 

“Supermarkets you'll just have to adjust to somehow, 
but don’t ever think I don’t need you. I couldn’t get along 
without you now. and I mean that with all my heart.” 

“Oh, Papa!” she said, and threw herself into his arms 
again, hugging him hard, and blurted, “Oh, Papa, I love 
you so!” 

“And I love you,” Traynor whispered tenderly, holding 
her; staring off over her head through the windshield into 
blind infinity, he added softly, more to himself than to her, 
“You're the very first person I’ve ever really loved, and if it 
hadn’t been for you I’d never have known how. . . .” 


Norman and Adrienne Rice gave a barbecue party 
Labor Day afternoon, to welcome Norm Junior home from 
his summer camp. When Traynor and Victoire arrived, 
the place was swarming with kids and a sprinkling of 
adults; Victoire seemed to know all the younger set aged 
ten or twelve to sixteen or seventeen. Except for Norm 
Junior, a surly-looking muscular young lout who conversed 
entirely in a series of grunts with varying but generally un- 
pleasant inflections, and who impressed Traynor as being in 
some way defective, or at least retarded. He looked sympa- 
thetically at Norman and Adrienne Rice from time to time 
as the barbecue progressed and was puzzled to see that 
apparently they were entirely unaware of Norm Junior’s 
churlish manners, although the other four Rice boys were a 
mannerly and delightful lot of kids. 

But Norm Junior carelessly slopped barbecue sauce all 
over Victoire’s crisp linen frock and snickered, “Watch 
where y’goin’, Frenchy!” and Traynor longed to slap him; 
Norm Junior shouldered his way roughly past chubby little 
Martha Rivers, almost knocking her down, and Martha 
simpered sickeningly after him. Norm Junior was, it 
seemed to Traynor. the most repulsive adolescent he had 
ever seen in his life, and he could not understand how the 
boy could be the son of people like Norman and Adrienne 
Rice. 


On Tuesday he took Victoire and the transcripts of her 
school records to Rock Creek Junior High and enrolled her 
as a freshman and left her; she was at home when he got 
home from his office, and she had brought a friend home 
from school with her, a skinny, nearsighted child named 
Wanda Calhoun who peered at him through thick spectacles, 
but proved to be a quick-witted little comedienne. Victoire 
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loved Rock Creek; she was deliriously happy. And it ap- 
peared that Wanda was going to replace Martha Rivers, 
once Martha had gone off to Woodrow. 

The week passed quickly and fairly uneventfully; he 
was busier than he had ever been at work, and although it 
seemed to him that Victoire was quieter than usual and 
more subdued and that she retired to her room earlier than 
had been her wont, he put that down to the fact that she 
was settling down to school work again and adjusting her- 
self to a new milieu. She said she was doing homework 
when she retired to her room shortly after dinner. leaving 
him to read alone while the faint strains of music drifted 
from behind her closed door; she also said whenever he 
inquired, mildly troubled. that she most emphatically 
adored the school and everybody there, and.could in effect 
do the work standing on her head. So he decided there 
was nothing wrong with her. that she was just inclined to be 
more serious and thoughtful during the school term when 
she had things to occupy her mind. 


At eleven o'clock Saturday morning he delivered a 
silent and uncommunicative child to the Professional Build- 
ing for the long-awaited appointment with Dr. Forsbach. 
He thought she looked a little nervous and apprehensive as 
she went into the dentist's office, but he saw no cause for 
alarm about that. The antiseptic smell of the waiting room 
made him feel a little uneasy himself; dentists’ offices 
always did. 

So he waited. and eventually she emerged, her eyes 
huge and tragic in the thin ashen face. And he talked 
briefly and pleasantly with Dr. Forsbach and made an 
appointment to bring her back in two weeks for the first 
fitting of her braces to the mold Dr. Forsbach had taken of 
her mouth. 

“Where would you like to go for lunch?” he asked 
when they reached the sunny street, “around to the Club? 
Or shall we drive out to the Country Club and have a swim 
before lunch? Or—?” 

“No!” she said with an explosive violence that startled 
him, “I want to go home! Please, Papa—you go to your 
Club and have your lunch; I will take the bus and go home. 
I—I want to go home. now; | will go alone!” 

Now he knew there was something wrong; he also 
knew, from the tension in the child’s taut body, that this 
was no time nor place to inquire what. So he put her 
into the car without a word and drove her home in silence. 
She said not a word until they were back in the apartment, 
and then she whirled on him and stamped her small foot 
and cried, “I will not have braces on my teeth, Papa! I 
cannot! I will do anything, anything for you, but I will 
not do that! I do not wish to look like—like Martha; oh, 
Papa, don’t make me!” 


Bewildered, he said placatingly, “Now, now, dear— 
go a little slowly, will you? It won’t be so bad as all 
that, you know; you won’t have to wear them forever. 
And you need them, you know, it’s only for the—” 

“I don’t!” she cried, “I don’t need them! My teeth 
are not so ugly, they are only a very little bit crooked! 
I don’t have to have them straightened; I don’t want them 
straightened!” 

“Of course they’re not ugly,” he said reasonably, 
“nobody ever said they were. But they have to straightened 
because, if they aren’t it—it weakens them, in time. 
They—” he remembered Peggy Skinner’s words, and de- 
manded triumphantly, “—you don’t want to lose all your 
teeth by the time you're thirty, do you?” 

“Thirty?” Victoire cried tragically, “What do I care 
what happens when I am thirty, Papa? What does it 
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matter what happens to my teeth when I am old? But I 
don’t want to be ugly now!” 

“That’s nonsense!” he said sharply, stung, “thirty’s 
not so old as you think it is, and you'll feel different about 
it then... . But were not going to argue about this. 
We’re not even going to discuss it because it doesn’t merit 
discussion. Two weeks from today you're going back to 
have those braces fitted, and you’re going to wear them 
from that time on until Dr. Forsbach says you can take 
’em off. D’you understand?” 

She glared at him, and he had never seen such fury 
in her before; his own blood was up, and he glared right 
back. And Victoire said between her teeth, spacing the 
words out in italics, “J... will . . . not!” 

Before he could speak or move, she ran. Not to her 
room this time; the hall door opened and slammed shut 
again, and she was gone. $ 

Instinctively he started to follow; then he checked 
himself. He could catch her at the elevator, perhaps, but 
then he would have to drag her back, and he shrank from 
the thought of what might follow. She had never done 
anything like this before; there had never been any 
violent disagreement between them, nor any such open 
rupture of the proper-parent to proper-child relationship. 
And some flickering wisdom burned through the furious 
anger in him and cautioned: Not now. Cool down first, 
don’t go after her while you’re mad. There must be some 
explanation. . . . 

So he sat down to wait for her to come back, and his 
anger burned high. And an hour passed, and it burned a 
little lower, and he began to search his troubled mind for 
“some explanation of this sudden rebellion where no hint 
of resentment had been given. She hadn’t raised any 
objection of any kind before, had she? She had not. 

Another hour passed, and he began to feel hungry. 
An idea came to him; and he rang downstairs on the house 
telephone and asked if his daughter had been in the dining 
room. She had not. He went into the kitchenette and 
made a sandwich and chewed interminably on the first dry 
tasteless bite and could not swallow it; he poured a glass 
of milk and managed to get the first bite down with a swal- 
low. 

He threw the rest of the sandwich away and poured 
the milk down the sink and went back to sit scowling on 
the couch, worrying. 


At quarter past three he decided that she was not 
coming back right away. She had probably gone by bus 
to the Country Club. He flirted with the temptation to go 
after her and bring her back and decided dubiously that 
that would probably be the wrong way to handle it. It 
would be better to go out himself, and come back just 
in time for dinner; she would be here then, waiting for 
him, and his position would be somewhat improved. 

He went to his old club and had a swim in the pool, 
and it calmed him a little. He wandered up to the card 
room and kibitzed a bridge game from one of the high 
referee’s chairs, with frequent glances at his watch. A man 
he had known for years, one of the residents of the club, 
a bachelor in his forties, came up and whispered so as not 
to disturb the players, “Miss you around here, Al. Bet 
you miss the old bachelor life, too, sometimes?” 

Traynor glanced down at the man and for a moment 
could not remember his name. He was about to state, 
emphatically and with heartfelt sincerity, that there wasn’t 
any such thing as a bachelor life, only an empty and pur- 
poseless existence. And then he saw the wistful envy not 
quite concealed in the other man’s eyes, and said gently, 
“Sure, Henry. Sure I miss it. You know-how it is.” 


He got home at six-thirty, and she wasn’t there. He 
waited until nine, until ten, and she hadn’t come back. 
By that time he was physically sick; he had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, and his empty stomach shuddered up and 
wedged itself in his throat at the thought. He cringed 
away from the thought of what he had to do now, but the 
time had come to do it; he could no longer escape letting 


‘the whole world know his child had run away from home 


—from him. 

He eyed the telephone with aversion, and thought: 
she had probably gone to Wanda Calhoun, her present 
closest friend; he did not know where Wanda lived, and 
that would mean going through the directory and calling 
any Calhouns in this part of Washington. No point in 
calling the Country Club—Juniors were ‘not encouraged 
to remain on the premises after nine o’clock. She might 
have gone to Martha Rivers’. Nothing for it but to call 
every kid whose name he could remember, and if that 
didn’t do it— 

He could not make his mind frame the word. 

Police. l 

He stretched out his hand for the telephone, and it 
rang. 
He knocked it off the end table, grabbing for it; the 
base fell heavily to the floor and the cord stretched tight 
and yanked the telephone“itself out of his hand. It rolled 
under the edge of the couch, and he dived to the floor 
and scrambled after it, yelling, 

“Hello, hello! Hello, Pm here! 
Hello!” 


Just a minute... 


“Al,” Claire’s cool crisp voice said in his ear, “You 
can come over now; we're ready to see you. The crisis 
is past. But, Al—don’t you come mad, or I wort let 
you in! I mean it. She’s all right now, and she’s sorry, 
and she’s suffering; don’t you dare not be sweet to her!” 

“Mad!” he echoed in an incredulous croak, and all 
the strength drained out of his body like sawdust, “Mad! 


1p? 


I’m not mad, I haven’t been—/’m on my way! 


T BER 


“Where is she?” he croaked, and Claire barred the way 
firmly, urging him into her drawing room. 

“She’s in the kitchen with Hattie May,” Claire told 
him, “I sent her there.’ I have to talk to you first, Buster, 
and get you squared away. Now you come in here and 
sit down and listen!” 

“You listen!” Traynor cried, distraught, “Get her 
in here; I want to see her! Now! I want to tell her she 
doesn’t have to wear the damn’ braces, she doesn’t have 
to do anything she doesn’t want to, if it means that much 
to her! PIl buy her store teeth when her own fall out: 
she can have ’em now if she wants ’em! Only get her 
in here and tell her I don’t understand and I don’t care 
what the trouble is; all I want is to tell her I’m sorry 
and [—” 

. “Take it easy, Al!” Claire said peremptorily and 
pushed him down into a chair. Her eyes were sympathetic; 


she said softly, “She'll wear her braces, Al. Thats all 
settled. She’s going to be wearing her broken heart on 
her sleeve for a while, too, but she’ll wear the braces. All 
you have to do is understand.” 

“But I don’t understand!” he cried. “Claire, she 
never made a peep about the braces until this morning, 
had no objection to ’em at all! And then all of a sudden 
all hell broke loose, just this morning, without a word 
of warning—Claire, what’s got into her? Whats hap- 
ened?” ; 

“All hell broke loose.” Claire said quietly, “but not 
just this morning. Al. All hell broke loose about five days 
ago; you just didn’t notice it until this morning.” 

He stared at her, bewildered and uncomprehending. 
and Claire smiled faintly and said very gently, 

“You poor fool, she’s in love. Thats why she doesn’t 
want to wear braces, doesn’t want to be ugly. For five days 
she’s been suffering in the throes of her very first crush, 
and it’s tragic, Al, and it’s beautiful!” 

“In love?” he repeated foolishly, incredulous, “Crush? 
Five days?” —but his mind was racing back now; all 
this week she had been quiet and subdued and strange; he 
had thought it was just because of school . . . in love! 

“With a boy named Norm Junior,” Claire murmured, 
nodding, “I gather he’s Norman Rice’s son. He’s—” 


“Norm Junior!” Traynor wanted to scream it; he 
barely managed to throttle himself down. He repeated 
in a-hoarse whisper, “Norm Junior! That—that ugly, 
sullen, uncouth. ill-mannered young lout—it isn’t pos- 
sible!” 

“He’s sixteen,” Claire said. 

“Claire,” Traynor cried, “You’re kidding! You have 
to be kidding. Of all the completely loathesome boys in 
the world, this—you haven't seen Norm Junior, Claire!” 

“Hes sixteen,” Claire repeated and smiled myste- 
riously. 

“But she’s a young lady!” Traynor persisted, striving 
to make her understand. “She has exquisite manners 
herself; she admires breeding in others. She admires you. 
This—this disgusting young oaf hasn’t any manners!” 

“He’s sixteen.” 

“He’s rude to her!” Traynor said between his teeth, 
“By God, I wanted to smack him for it! He—” 

“He’s sixteen.” ; 

“Damn it!” Traynor cried, maddened beyond endur- 
ance, “Stop saying that! She must know a hundred 
sixteen-year-old boys; the Country Club’s crawling with 
them! If she had to get a crush on one, why pick this— 
this—this— ?” 

He could not find a word to express his feeling, and 
Claire shook her head slowly, reprovingly. 

“Oh, Al,” she said helplessly, “you just don’t under- 
stand girls, that’s all. That’s why she had to come to me.” 

He stared at her, defeated; presently he sighed deeply 
and said resignedly, “All right. What do we do now?” 

“Let it run its course,” Claire said calmly. “That’s 
all there is to do. It’s only a hopeless passion, you know; 
he has nothing but the most profound contempt for her. 
For all little thirteen-year-old girls, with or without braces 
on their teeth. Hes sixteen; he’s above all- that. He 
won’t even—” 

“PI kill him!” Traynor said between his teeth. “So 
help me, [’ll—she’s worth a thousand callow little curs 
like that! Pll—” 

Claire chuckled, and he looked at her sharply and 
then muttered sheepishly, 

“Dammit, Claire, she’s unhappy!” 

“Of course she’s unhappy,” Claire said mildly. “Girls 
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have to be unhappy. They have to be tragic figures. They 
feel incomplete without unhappiness.” 

He stared at her suspiciously; she was not, however, 
pulling his leg. 

He said uncertainly, “You mean it?” 

“Certainly I mean it!” Claire said emphatically. 
“You should’ve seen me at thirteen. And just wait’ll she’s 
seventeen. Or nineteen!” 

Traynor closed his eyes and groaned. He whispered. 
“And how—how long do I have to live with this—this 
dramatic suffering?” 

“It could go on all winter.” Claire said offhandedly, 
“It usually did in my case. Say, six months. . . .” 

He groaned again; another emotion was stirring him, 
however, ‘shouldering all others aside before it. He de- 
manded, “What do you mean, in your case? Don’t tell 
me you ever did anything as foolish as this?” 

“So you doubt that I used to be a girl, huh?” Claire 
sniffed. “Well, | was. and you should see the one J picked 
to languish after! ... 

“And whats more, Al Traynor. do you know you 
sounded downright jealous just then? Of my schoolgirl 
past, of all things?” 

She caught her breath in a little gasp, and Traynor 
felt the slow flush spreading up the back of his neck; he 
was jealous, and the revelation and all its ramifications 
exploding like fireworks in his mind left him tongue-tied, 
staring at her wordless. 

“[—” Claire said faintly, and high color touched her 
cheeks delicately, “I—I’ll go get Victoire. I—” 

“Wait!” Traynor said quickly, “Wait a minute. You 
come here a minute, Claire—” 


He was on his feet, but she was too quick for him; 
she turned and half-ran out of the room, leaving him to rub 
his chin absently, staring thoughtfully after her while all 
kinds of things seemed to fall into place in his mind like 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. And then Victoire was 
standing in the curtained archway into the hall, looking 
taller and somehow older, the dark-blue eyes enormous and 
tragic in the drawn pale face. 

“I’m—sorry, Papa!” she whispered, her lips barely 
moving. 

“Nothing to be sorry about!” Traynor said huskily 
and took a step toward her, and she came into his arms. 
But not with a childish, impetuous rush this time, not with 
the helter-skelter headlong dive she usually made into his 
arms. 

Rather, she stepped into his embrace with vast and 
lofty dignity and allowed him to hold her lightly for a mo- 
ment, and then said steadily, unsmiling, “I’m sorry I ran 
away, Papa. I knew you didn’t understand, and it wasn’t 
your fault at all, but I didn’t know how to make you under- 
stand. . . . Oh, Papa!” 

“It’s all right,” he said, and patted her shoulder 
lightly, “Really, it’s all right. I do understand, now. And 
you were quite right, I wouldn’t have, then... .” 

He hesitated, trying to recall what it was Claire had 
said at the Club, the night of the Junior Dinner Dance; 
he could not recall her exact words, and he said awkwardly, 
“Sometimes fathers are so—inadequate. I’m glad you had 
somebody to run to, that’s all.” 

She gave him a blinding dark-blue look of gratitude 
and buried her face in his chest. 

He held her close for a moment and patted her and 
let her go. 

“Now,” he suggested gently, “it’s pretty late. Do 
you feel like going home?” 

“All right, Papa,” she murmured submissively, and 
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sighed, and he thought wryly, This isn’t going to be easy 
to live with. But with a little help from Claire from time 
to time I guess I can get used toit.. . . 

The poor kid! 

And then Claire came in quietly, and Victoire freed 
herself from his arms and went to her, and Claire put an 
arm lightly over the child’s shoulders and looked at him 
over the top of the dark head, smiling. 

“Al Traynor,” Claire said crisply, “have you had 
anything to eat this evening? Or all day?” 

Traynor shook his head sheepishly. He said, laughing, 
“No. Come to think of it, I haven’t. But I'll have some- 
thing when we get home; it’s after eleven, and we'd better 
get—” 

“T thought as much,” Claire said, with weary tolerance 
for the frailty of men. “Well, you just sit yourself down 
there right now, while I go consult with Hattie May. 
There’s nothing she’d rather do than cope with a man 
who’s been too stupid to eat all day!” 

“Oh, no, please!” Victoire said quickly, and pulled 
free. “Let me, please! I know just what Papa could have 
—TI'll go see Hattie May!” 

She fled, without waiting for an answer; Traynor 
turned to Claire and was pleased to see the slow faint flush 
rise to her cheeks again. 

He said firmly, “As I was saying . . . Come here, 
Claire!” 

She backed away quickly, putting her hands behind 
her back; her eyes were alarmed. 

She protested, “Now, Al . ... 
lost your mind?” 

“Nope,” he said tersely, “found it! It’s only very 
recently occurred to me that there might be an ulterior 
motive behind these frequent flights of Victoire’s to the 
sanctuary of Hattie May’s kitchen when you and I are 
in here. D’you know what I’m talking about?” 

She watched him without answering, her eyes bright; 
he stared her down mercilessly, and at last she answered 
with a nervous little laugh, “Well, of course she’s—she’s 
been leaving us alone, poor darling! Anybody but a man 
would have seen that long ago. But—” 

“That’s enough,” Traynor said, and held up his hand 
and curled down one finger into the palm, “for Point One. 
Point Two is, what do you think of my daughter?” 

“Oh, Al!” Claire said and sighed, “I adore her, you 
know that! Td give anything if she were mine!” 

“Point Three,” Traynor said, and curled down another 
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finger, “would you—would you settle for half? You’d have 
to take me with her, you understand, because we go to- 
gether. But we’d share with you. We—we don’t seem 
to have it completely made, the two of us, and we agree 
on what we need—” 

He took one long swift step and caught her as she 
tried to elude him; he held her lightly by her arms, and 
the fragrance of her perfume came to him in a dizzying 
cloud; he looked into her wide gray eyes and felt that 
he was losing his balance and would fall into them and 
drown any minute. There was a roaring in his ears, and 
through it he could hear his own voice saying, 

“Claire, we need you. J need you. And I love you. 
I don’t know how it took me so long to find it out, but 
Mdonst 

“Some men are slower than others,” 
giggled, “in some ways. Al, you’re hurting me. Al!” 

“I love you,” he said again, “and I need you. And 
you needn’t remind me of the other time in my life I 
thought I needed somebody, because this is different. This 
time I’m grown up, and I know!” 

“So do I,” Claire said softly, “and I wasn’t going to 
remind you of any other time, Al, because there wasn’t 
any other time. Not for you. That was a different person 
entirely that happened to, a man I used to know very 
slightly. But I wouldn’t have loved a shallow, superficial, 
self-sufficient man like that... . Al, you are hurting! 
Let go!” 

“You said you wouldn’t have loved—” Traynor said, 

“You said you—Claire, will you marry me? Us? Will 
you—?” 
' He broke off sharply and snapped his head around; 
he was certain he had heard a faint muffled giggle. And 
the curtains at the archway were stirring; he growled, 
“That little imp, she’s eavesdropping! Victoire!” 


Claire said and 


The curtains gave a gasp and another giggle, and 
footsteps scampered off in the direction of Hattie May’s 
kitchen. 

And then Claire came into his arms in one fluid step 
and rested her bright head on his shoulder and sighed and 
murmured, “She might as well come back and hear the 
She made you what you are today, 
and I love you, Al.... Why don’t you just run through 
that little old proposal once more, so I can accept you 
properly? And then we'll go out in the kitchen and see 
what the rest of the family has whipped up for Papa 
to eat!” . THE END 
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Meteoric success brought him one step from the top. 
But more powerful than his killing ambition 

was the unselfish love that smashed him— 

the devotion of the man he undercut 

and the girl who dared to be the target of slander 


Quick 
Stunts 
with 
Hunt's 


TOMATO 


all-at-once spaghetti 


This is a revolutionary recipe and it will 
work like a charm in your kitchen! 


You cook everything “all at once” in Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce. Your meat, your seasonings, 
and your spaghetti! Saves so many of your 
pots and pans... and lots of time, too! 

Imagine! The spicy flavor of Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce cooks right into the spaghetti. 
Gives the whole dish a wonderful richness— 
a homemade goodness your family will love! 

Try Hunt’s Tomato Sauce anytime you 
want deep, true, all tomato flavor. It’s already 
seasoned and spiced! Simply made to order 
for hamburgers, hash patties or meat loaf — 
or to give baked fish and casseroles enticing 


color and flavor. This easy spaghetti recipe 
was especially developed for Hunt’s Tomato 
Sauce. Nothing else makes it as good. 


1 Tablesp. cooking 2 cans Hunt’s 


oil Tomato Sauce 
1 large onion, 14 cups water 
chopped Y, Ib. uncooked 


Y, lb. ground beef 
1), teasp. salt 
Pepper to taste 


spaghetti (half an 
8-oz. package) 


Grated cheese 


Heat oil in saucepan or skillet. Add onion 
and cook until soft. Crumble in the beef. Stir 
and fry until meat loses red color. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Pour in Hunt’s Tomato 
Sauce and water, bring to a boil. Break spa- 


America’s Favorite Tomato Sauce—by far! 








All in one pan, with meat sauce... 


the new easy way to prepare spaghetti! 


ghetti in half; sprinkle in a little at a time, 
stirring it into the sauce and keeping it 
separated. Cover tightly. Simmer 20 to 30 
minutes. Stir once toward end of cooking 
time. Serve with cheese. Makes 3 to 4 serv- 
ings. Double the recipe for a larger family. 


Handy Recipes on every can. 
Also write in for FREE Recipe 
T Booklet," 21 New Ways to Serve 
Hamburger.” Hunt Foods, Dept. 
R4, P.O. Box 5, Fullerton, Calif. 





ITHOUT stirring from your home, you 

can now treat your family to a thrilling 
and educational “guided tour” around the 
world... conducted by the American Geo- 
gtaphical Society! 

The FREE GIFT PACKAGE described 
below (value $3.00) will introduce you to 
this wonderful new program, without the 
slightest cost or obligation. 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs and a highly informative, illus- 
trated guidebook-album with spaces for 
mounting the color prints. By means of these 
prints and albums, prepared.under.the guid- 
ance of American Geographical Society ex- 
perts, you and your family “visit” a different 
country every month. You explore the coun- 
try’s famous landmarks. You go sight-seeing 
in the strange cities: In quaint little villages 
you stop to observe native costumes, customs, 
and crafts. An expert on the history 
of the region spins stories of the great 
battles, the national heroes, the an- 
cient legends. You pore over maps 
showing the principal cities, rivers, 
mountains, You actually learn MORE 
about these foreign lands than many 
tourists do! 


ur children will be greatly enriched in mind and spirit by this 
_ new educational hobby the entire family can share 


No wonder this exciting new idea has cap- 
tured the imagination of everyone who has 
heard about it. Here at last is an inexpensive 
hobby the whole family can share. And all 
the while you will be absorbing a knowledge 
of our wonderful world. This will give the 
children a distinct advantage — not only ‘in 
school work, but also in their later life, as 
they grow up in a world where other coun- 
tries are only a few hours away by air. 


Send for the free set described below. No cost, 
no obligation — this is merely a free ‘““demon- 
stration” set. If, however, you are delighted and 
do wish to continue on your “trip around the 
world,” you pay only $1 for each monthly “tour” 
thereafter. And you may cancel at any time. 

Mail coupon at once! AMERICAN GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY’S Around the World Program, 
Dept. RB-4, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
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Famous image of 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 


women TPA EN 22 


Around the World Program 


Dept. RB-4, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the ‘‘Around the World 
Program” and send me at once my FREE introductory gift 
package consisting of (1) the informative ‘‘guide-book album’’ 
on “ITALY,” (2) 25 beautiful full-color reproductions to 
mount in the album, (3) the handsome green-and-copper 
colored case for albums, and (4) the giant 319 ft. wide full- 
color Map of the World. 

I understand you plan to issue a new ‘‘Around the World” 
guide-book album and a set of color-prints each month for 
only $1 plus shipping. After examining the FREE introduc- 
tory package, I’ll notify you if I do not wish to continue. I 
am not obligated to take any minimum number of albums 
and I am free to resign at any time. 


25 breathtaking FULL- 
COLOR prints of Italy's most 
fascinating sights. 


The album on Italy in 
which to mount your pictures, 
plus informative text on Italy's 
history, customs, arts, legends, 
famous landmarks, natural 
wonders, geography, etc. 


A beautiful green-and- 
copper colored album case 
large enough for a number of 
albums. 


A giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD, in beautiful full 


If you mail coupon -right 
away, you will receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE: 













right gift, to introduce you 
to. the thrills of the Around 
the World Program. Through 
the magic of this entirely new 
color. Opens up to 342 feet approach, you will feel almost 
wide! A magnificent wall dec- ag-if you have actually visited 
—Here, in ancient times, Of@tion. Retail value $2.00. Fety in person. Mail coupon 


Address...... 
City...... 


In Canada, address 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 





Yes, all this (total value now, while this offer can still 
over $3.00) is yours as an out- be made. 
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fearless gladiators fought to the 
death to amuse the populace. 


